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MEA 
LAUU Introduction: Latin America — 
___ N A Challenge for Sociology 


L atin Ámerica poses a challenge for sociological interpretation and under- 
standing. Latin American societies do not have the same level of develop- 
ment and modernity as those of Europe and North America, but neither are 
they comparable to the poor countries of Africa or Asia. Two worlds coexist 
in Latin America, and that may be why it is the region of the world with the 
greatest social inequality; Brazil has been baptized Belindia? because one part 
of it resembles Belgium while another looks like India. 

Sociological study of Latin America has long been aware of that fact, and 
of the transformation of the Latin American societies over the last 50 years. 
Sociology has acted as a chronicler, prophet and dissector of the dreams and 
frustrations of peoples struggling to emerge from backwardness while not 
being quite sure where to position themselves in a changing world that has 
assigned them a subordinated role to play. 

Sociologists have also been leading participants in the social struggles and 
in nation building — not only as theoreticians, contributing with their analy- 
ses and discourse, but also as citizens committed to the transformations they 
have wished for, or feared. Two different sociologists can well illustrate this 
long road travelled. One is Camilo Torres, a Colombian Catholic priest who 
had studied sociology at the University of Louvaine and served on the faculty 
of the National University in Bogota, who one day made the drastic decision 
to abandon academia and join the Colombian guerrilla movement. In his 
dramatic farewell to the altar, the classroom and the academic congress, he 
cited the New Testament, saying: ‘he who says he loves God and does not 
love his brother is a liar, since how can one love a God he does not see if he 
does not love his brother whom he sees?’ Shortly thereafter he died in 
an armed encounter with army troops and became one of the symbols of 
sociology and the Christian left in Latin America. The other illustrative case 
is Fernando H. Cardoso, a Brazilian sociologist, researcher and scholar of 
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subordinated societies who gained fame for his contribution to dependence 
theory, a contribution that had a powerful impact on sociological studies 
worldwide. His professional prestige travelled far beyond the region’s 
boundaries, and he served as president of the International Sociological 
Association (ISA). Cardoso moved on to political activity following his 
research career, and as Brazil’s Minister of the Economy he formulated a plan 
which reduced inflation and stabilized the national currency; his prestige and 
skill enabled him to forge political alliances that resulted in his twice being 
elected president of his country. The role played by sociologists’ studies of 
society in their personal lives has not been easy to determine, but without 
question and from a variety of perspectives sociology has served as an input 
and a source of stimulus for their activities. And they, as emblematic figures, 
can represent all the diversity and richness, theory and practice, characteristic 
of Latin American sociology. 


Hope in the Postwar Period 


A set of changes got under way in Latin America at the time of the Second 
World War, which stimulated hopes for a continually improving future for 
the region. Economic growth spurred by exports of agricultural commodi- 
ties and oil began during the war and then continued in response to the 
economic expansion of the USA and the reconstruction of Europe. The 
average growth rate for the period was above 6 percent. The urbanization 
process (which preceded industrialization) steadily intensified and 
rural-urban migration caused major cities to sprout, with new residential 
areas being created by the poor through spontaneous and illegal occupations 
of land, having no planning and no public services or utilities; this was the 
origin of that image of poverty and rurality of the region’s cities. Though 
differing widely from one country to another, a demographic transition took 
place throughout the region, with death rates dropping much faster and in 
much greater magnitudes than birth rates, giving rise to a rapid growth of 
population. Health services, environmental sanitation, control of endemic 
diseases, migration to the cities and the spread of medical technology under- 
lay a considerable extension of life expectancy, from 50 to more than 70 years 
in just two decades. The epidemiological pattern of mortality in which trans- 
missible diseases had predominated was steadily replaced by one similar to 
the developed countries’ pattern, marked by a predominance of chronic 
diseases; malaria and gastrointestinal diseases gave way to heart disease, 
cancer and traffic accidents as the leading causes of death. And all of this was 
viewed by sociology as an indicator of progress in the region’s development, 
understood by sociology as the modernization of a society in transition 
(Germani, 1961). 
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It was in this context of hopefulness that schools of sociology were 
created in the region and flourished, under the influence and with the 
support of US universities. At the same time, academic forums came into 
being to foster the construction of a regional scientific community; the Latin 
American Sociological Association (ALAS) was created and evolved almost 
parallel to the rise of the International Sociological Association (ISA). The 
national scientific societies, several of which had existed for decades before 
the inauguration of professional sociology, affiliated with the ISA, and 
beginning in the 1950s they started organizing Latin American sociological 
congresses, almost parallel to the world sociological congresses. 

The dominant theoretical orientation in that period was the sociology of 
modernization, or sociology of development (Germani, 1966; Touraine, 1998; 
Sonntag et al., 2001). This sociological school perceived that in the long 
historical continuum that led from backwardness to modernity, from under- 
development to development, Latin America was half way along and would 
soon take its place alongside the other countries and regions that had indus- 
trialized. This was the sociology of the time of hope. 


Political Change Beginning in the 1960s 


But while the boom was still on, this optimistic perspective of linear capitalist 
growth was challenged by the impact of the Cuban Revolution, which over- 
threw a long-ruling dictatorship at the end of the 1950s. The hope for gradual 
growth which would eventually lead to a capitalist style of development was 
refuted by a small country which decided to take a great leap and build itself 
up as a socialist island in a capitalist sea. The Cuban Revolution had an 
extremely powerful impact on Latin American politics and thought; it 
showed that revolution was possible in the USA’s backyard. The theories of 
progressive change came under fire, and the idea of steady progress lost 
prestige. It became necessary to reinterpret backwardness and under- 
development from another perspective. 

At that time Latin America was experiencing a significant democratiz- 
ation process. The dictatorships that had predominated in many countries 
with the support of the US came to an end and were overthrown: Pérez 
Jiménez in Venezuela, Rojas Pinilla in Colombia, Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic, Batista in Cuba. And their replacement by democratic govern- 
ments was far from an easy task, given not only the opposition of the 
traditional power-holders but also the fear instilled by the left-wing guerril- 
las. Guerrilla movements sprang up in several countries and came to be 
viewed by the region as a tool of political action, but they did not represent 
only a regional political movement; they were viewed as expressions of the 
worldwide confrontation between capitalism and socialism. Guerrilla war 
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was a step towards creating, according to the political slogan of the time, 
“two, three, many Vietnams” and thereby intensifying the anti-imperialist 
war. This movement resulted in a hardening of political repression and the 
appearance of new military dictatorships which exercised power in accord- 
ance with the ‘national security’ doctrine, whereby the armed forces needed 
to defend their countries not only against external enemies, aggressor nations, 
but also against internal enemies such as guerrilla forces or labour movements 
that threatened society with communism. 

Two important processes then occurred in Latin American sociology: 
one was the creation of dependency theory; the other was the impact of 
Marxism, and especially the French structuralist variety of Marxism, which 
attacked both the functionalist paradigm and the official Marxism of the 
communist parties in the period following the student revolt of May 1968. 

The disappointment of developmentalist hopes paved the way for a 
different understanding of the relations between the First World countries 
and the Latin American societies. No longer did scholars visualize a path on 
which some were further advanced than others; now development and under- 
development came to be viewed as parts of a single whole, the two sides of 
one coin, according to which the dependence of some countries, which 
impoverishes them, is what has allowed others to prosper. With a great 
variety and richness, both conceptual and of historical information, Latin 
American sociology devoted itself to reinterpreting the historical source of 
backwardness (Cardoso and Falleto, 1969; Quijano, 1966; Dos Santos, 1972; 
Frank, 1970; Marini, 1973). 

At the same time, but especially in the 1970s, there was a major dis- 
semination of French structuralist Marxist thought. Althusser’s (1965) new 
reading of Marx had a great deal of influence on Latin American sociology, 
both because it offered a perspective that allowed one to be a revolutionary 
while criticizing the communist party (as had occurred in the French experi- 
ence of May 1968) and because it provided a basis for imagining a unique path 
of one’s own for bringing about social change and building socialism, distinct 
from the well-known path fostered by the USSR. But it also happened 
because of the enormous circulation of a manual of Marxism that became a 
best-seller and was used as required reading at the region’s universities 
(Harnecker, 1969). At that time, the identification of sociology with Marxism 
was so strong that the two came to be viewed as twins: to be a sociologist and 
a Marxist was the same thing. All explanation, all analysis, was Marxist in 
nature — sometimes rigorously and creatively, other times with oversimpli- 
fication and dogmatism, but always with Marxism’s blessing. 

The high point of that process and orientation coincided with the 
governments of Velasco Alvarado in Peru and, above all, Salvador Allende in 
Chile. Sociology and political struggle became so closely intertwined that 
following Allende’s overthrow in a coup d’etat, the new military government 
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closed down the country’s schools of sociology. And the same thing also 
happened in other countries, The practice of sociology then underwent major 
changes, since the teachers and researchers of the Southern Cone countries, 
unemployed or subject to political persecution, had to emigrate to the 
Andean or Caribbean countries or to Mexico. There, this line of thought 
converted its political defeat into academic productivity. 


The Lost Decade of the 1980s 


Latin America’s average economic growth rate was 5.5 percent per year in the 
period between 1945 and 1980. But economic conditions underwent a drastic 
change in the 1980s, marked by stagnation or even contraction of the 
economies of many countries. Poverty spread as a result, from 35 percent of 
the regional population at the beginning of the decade to 41 percent at its end 
(CEPAL, 1997). Capitalist economic growth had petered out. The countries 
that had been best off as a result of high oil prices fell into a painful economic 
crisis: Mexico in 1982 and Venezuela in 1983. They were forced to devalue 
their currencies to an unprecedented extent. Other countries of the region — 
Brazil, Argentina, and Peru — found themselves suffering hyperinflation, at 
rates exceeding 1000 percent in some years. 

The promise of capitalist development had not been kept, and the ideo- 
logical alternative of real socialism did not turn out to be attractive. Latin 
American sociology became generically dissident: dissident from capitalism 
and from socialism, dissident from religion and from atheism. At the region’s 
universities and in its political movements, the critique of Marxism became 
as strong and widespread as that paradigm’s adoption had previously been. 
Octavio Paz went so far as to call Marxism the opiate of the intellectuals. 

The most obvious result of this climate of fragmentation was a great 
opening to different schools of thought and a tendency to abandon theoriz- 
ing and ideology in favour of practical knowledge and social action. Just as 
high-level politics was replaced by small-scale action in association with 
grass-roots movements, macrosociology was replaced by microsociology; 
sociologists no longer thought in terms of Revolution with a capital R, 
but focused on small changes which, multiplied by the thousands, might 
engender a great transformation. 

In this context, the works of M. Foucault (1966), P. Bourdieu (Bourdieu 
and Passeron, 1970; Bourdieu et al., 1968) and E. Goffman (1970) were 
eagerly embraced by sociologists. But there was also a return to M. Weber, 
whose early translation to Spanish (1944) had given him an influence that had 
been lost with the advent of Marxism. 

Still, rather than the abandonment of Marxism, these changes led to 
a superimposition in which a pluriparadigmatic perspective took root in 
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sociology, marked by the coexistence — sometimes in cooperation and some- 
times in conflict — of different theoretical approaches. Ideological battles 
continued to be fought, but they became less intense; accusation of deviation 
or impurity could still be repeated, but eclecticism and pluralism were 
becoming more and more acceptable. Sociology began to be a pluralistic 


discipline. 


Globalization and Reform of the State in the 1990s 


The crisis of the 1980s forced Latin Americans to reconsider the functions of 
the state, under the watchful eye of the international institutions, and 
especially the World Bank and the Interamerican Development Bank. The 
new prescription was Reform of the State, with a view to downsizing it and 
narrowing the scope of its functions. Neoliberal thought became dominant 
in Latin America, facing little resistance; the meagre opposition it encoun- 
tered came from groups representing a past almost no one wanted, or from a 
small number of ideological loyalists. But there was no theoretical construct 
or alternative policy capable of convincing the population or the elites, and 
so, many people easily accepted the neoliberal doctrines and they came to be 
the only tool for pursuing social improvement. 

Economic thought came to dominate politics and the governance of 
society, and sociology was relegated to the narrow role of studying and 
repairing the damage done by the economic strategies. Sociology focused on 
designing and applying social policies that were very clearly defined as 
compensatory, intended to soften the blows — especially to the poor — that 
came with the neoliberal policies and the scaling back of state subsidies and 
free public services. 

The reduction of public spending and the privatization of state-owned 
assets, together with the business-oriented reform process, yielded early 
gains in Latin America; regional growth averaged 3.2 percent per year in the 
1990s. But the improvement was insufficient; a 6 percent annual growth — 
nearly double that figure — would have been required to recover the ground 
lost in the 1980s. And in addition, globalization and changes in private enter- 
prise brought with them a new and perverse social phenomenon: economic 
growth without rising employment, greater wealth but no increase in the 
number of jobs — if anything, a reduction. That has happened because the 
companies which generate the economic growth and new wealth are the most 
technologically advanced and require minimal numbers of employees. For 
that reason and during the same period, the regional unemployment rate 
surged from 5.7 percent in 1990 to 9.5 percent in 1999, as the decade came to 
an end. And this increase occurred in spite of a massive growth of informal 
employment, which conceals unemployment: 7 out of every 10 new jobs 
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created in the region were located in the informal economy. It is therefore 
estimated that informal workers accounted for 59 percent of urban employ- 
ment throughout Latin America in the year 1998, compared to 40 percent in 
1980, 20 years earlier (ECLA, 1999). 

The consequences of this process are, on the one hand, a major increase 
in the magnitude of poverty, and on the other, a crisis of the neoliberal model. 
Poverty has not grown much in percentage terms (from 35 percent in 1980 
to 38 percent in 1999), but it has expanded quite significantly in absolute 
numbers as a result of population growth, to the point where 220 million 
Latin Americans were classified as poor at the end of the 20th century 
(CEPAL, 2000). In view of this experience, the neoliberal model has also 
fallen into crisis in Latin America, being attacked from several flanks — even 
by experts of the development banks that had originally fostered it. This crisis 
finds its clearest and most dramatic example in Argentina, where after many 
promises and dreams, after the privatization of everything that could be 
privatized, after the destruction of industry and several years of a stable 
currency equivalent to the dollar, the country now finds itself on the brink 
of national bankruptcy. The neoliberal model, which had inspired so much 
hope, has left the countries in a terrible trap; they must either borrow more 
and more just to pay the interest on their debt or default on their obligations 
and have to start from scratch all over again. 


The Challenges to Latin American Sociology 


Latin American sociology faces the challenge of generating a detailed descrip- 
tion of the conditions outlined in the preceding section. That is why, when 
the ISA decided to hold its first regional conference, the theme chosen for it 
was ‘Globalization and Equity’. A very valuable conference on that issue 
was held on Margarita Island in May 2001. The articles collected in this 
special issue were presented at that conference and illustrate the diversity and 
richness of Latin American sociology. 

The eight papers chosen for this issue illustrate the predicament of a 
society in which unemployment, more than social inequality, expresses the 
exclusion of a significant proportion of the inhabitants (Sosa Elizaga, pp. 
89-98); they also show how violence has turned into a core issue for that 
society and homicide has become a major public health problem (Tavares 
dos Santos, pp. 123-34; Briceño-León and Zubillaga, pp. 19-27), as well as 
how the trade union movement has changed since the 1990s, in tandem with 
the changes taking place in industry as globalization advances, giving rise to 
different forms of labour organization and struggle (Iranzo and Patruyo, pp. 
57-74). Moreover, they describe how that same globalization process has 
awakened a tenacious resistance which has spread around the globe. The 
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anti-globalization movement has taken a particular shape in Latin America, 
especially since the World Social Forum held at Porto Alegre, Brazil in 
January 2001 (Seoane and Taddei, pp. 99-122). But there is also a need for 
original thought on how to improve the social conditions prevailing in the 
region and overcome all forms of ethnocentrism (Quijano, pp. 75-88), as well 
as a need for a theory capable of incorporating traditional thought on scarce 
resources and their use, and to imbue economic theory with a different 
meaning; that explains the identification of the need for an ethnoeconomics 
to interpret Latin American conditions (Cavalcanti, pp. 39-55). And finally, 
there is a discussion of the ethical issues provoked in the region by the preva- 
lence of injustice and the desire for change (Vessuri, pp. 135-52). 

A little more than a hundred years ago, during his stay in Venezuela, 
Cuban poet José Marti wrote in a letter that when a person is born ina society 
that does not live up to the expectations of its time, he must strive to be simul- 
taneously a man of his time and a man of his people. The dilemma is between 
responding to one’s time, through the progress of science and thought, and 
responding to one’s people, through the utility of knowledge and partici- 
pation in political initiatives (Briceño-León and Sonntag, 1998). The same 
problem has been posed in sociology: some feel they should limit themselves 
to practising science while others believe they must commit themselves to the 
political struggles stemming from their knowledge. As Wallerstein (1999) 
puts it, sociologists feel increasingly uncomfortable because they are forced 
to choose between those two positions. But in Latin American sociology, the 
challenge is not to choose, but rather, to find a way to combine the two, in 
order to respond to the challenge Marti expressed a century ago and which 
is still before us. 

That is why Latin American sociology must have, in our opinion, three 
fundamental characteristics if it is to respond to, and address, that changing 
society: it must be empirical, eclectic and committed (Briceño-León, 2000). 

Sociology must be empirical, i.e. it must abandon dilettantism and 
strongly engage in descriptive and analytical study of the social processes and 
institutions prevailing in the region, and it must understand how that reality 
is associated with the changes under way in the world. Theory is important, 
but more important is the confrontation of theory with a reality that is not 
approachable through the ethnocentric patterns — including the Marxist ones 
- with which it has so often been interpreted (Quijano, pp. 75-88). 

Latin American sociology must be eclectic, because no single theoretical 
approach can adequately understand the multiplicity of faces and facets of a 
hybrid reality, a culture which is a true melting pot of Iberian, African and 
native American currents, as well as one of institutions full of tradition and 
modernity. The eclectic posture supports a pluriparadigmatic vision of soci- 
ology. In the countries that have a long history of sociology, professionals are 
obligated to follow their own traditions; French sociology studies the French, 
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and German sociology studies the Germans. But in Latin America, we are 
tied to no single tradition and we are under an obligation to study them all. 
Not in vain, Weber’s complete works were translated to Spanish before they 
were translated to English and French. 

And finally, sociology must be committed to the transformations 
demanded by society. Sociology in Latin America is not a luxury, it is not a 
hobby, it is a commitment to urgent social needs. Sociology has before it the 
challenge of producing a knowledge that makes it possible to open up new 
paths for society to travel. Sociology should not limit itself to a ‘forensic’ role 
of examining and explaining the reasons for all the deaths occurring in this 
society; it must act, on the basis of its insights, as the ‘midwife’ who illumi- 
nates the changes needed to make the societies and nations of Latin America 
viable. 
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America 





Introduction 


Te last few decades have witnessed an unprecedented growth in the 
homicide rate in Latin America. There now prevails a daily violence in 
magnitudes never known in the past, occurring at the time the region has 
been feeling the impact of the changes in global society. Latin America had 
previously had the reputation of being a violent region, but the situation was 
quite different until the mid-1980s; some countries, such as Mexico, Brazil 
and Venezuela, had the same homicide rates as the United States, while the 
rates in other countries, such as Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and Costa Rica, 
were two or even three times lower. But by 1998, violence was the leading 
cause of death among people in the 15-44 year age group in Latin America 
and the Caribbean, and it was the fourth most important cause of death for 
the population as a whole (WHO, 1999). 

Homicide rates began to rise in almost every country of the region 
towards the end of the 1980s, affecting both countries with a long tradition 
of violence such as Colombia and others which had traditionally been peace- 
ful like Costa Rica (Guerrero, 2000). This trend continued in the 1990s, to 
the point where the number of victims of violence increased three to four 
tumes over the course of 20 years. 

At the outset of the 21st century, the countries of the region could be 
classified in three groups according to the magnitude of the violence they 
experienced. The high-homicide group, with rates exceeding 40 per 100,000 
inhabitants, included El Salvador, Guatemala and Colombia. Brazil, Mexico, 
Peru and Venezuela fell into an intermediate group, in which homicide rates 
varied from 10 to 39 per 100,000 inhabitants. Among the countries in the 
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low-homicide group (fewer than 10 per 100,000 inhabitants) were Argentina, 
Chile, Uruguay and Costa Rica. 

But it needs to be stressed that in all countries, including those with very 
low homicide rates such as Uruguay, there occurred a major growth of 
violence since the 1980s. This change came at the close of a decade of reces- 
sion and economic contraction, as well as of a transformation and reduction 
of the state which led to rising unemployment and spreading poverty — a 
process which continues to the present. 


The Diverse Sources of Violence 


Violence in Latin America has been interpreted in a number of different ways 
during the last several decades. 

One school of thought asserts that the worst form of the violence pre- 
vailing in the region is the so-called ‘structural violence’, in reference to the 
social conditions of poverty and exclusion in which a large proportion of the 
region’s inhabitants live. In this view, violence is inflicted by the conditions 
prevailing in the ‘structures’ of society, which prevent access to basic public 
services and to housing, education, health care, or employment. This violence 
operates in routine fashion, burdening people’s daily lives and, in the long 
run, constraining their life chances. This interpretation of violence as struc- 
tural in nature makes it possible to understand and justify some violent 
responses by individuals who commit crimes or political groups which resort 
to violent actions in an attempt to bring about revolutionary social change; 
it is argued that their political violence is a response to the structural violence 
experienced by the population. 

Another school focuses on symbolic violence among social groups. This 
form of violence occurs when more powerful groups impose stigmatizing 
labels on other, more vulnerable, groups, and deny them social recognition. 
It is expressed in the wealthy sectors’ discrimination against, and stereotyping 
of, the underprivileged, or in their refusal to treat ethnic minorities in their 
respective countries with respect. 

A different approach stresses the dimension of psychological violence. 
This is identified as a kind of interpersonal violence which causes no physical 
injury but does emotional harm. It can be expressed in threats which are not 
carried out in concrete action, or in angry shouts or contemptuous silence 
which disparages the other person’s dignity. It is a type of violence which has 
been stressed in relation to domestic violence, violence between spouses and 
violence towards children or the elderly. But it is also experienced by the 
victims of police mistreatment, who are sometimes subjected to more simu- 
lations of aggression than actual physical attack. 

Though all these forms of violence exist in Latin America, there is 
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another form which has become increasingly visible and salient over the 
course of time: the social phenomenon of growing interpersonal violence and 
physical violence in face-to-face interactions. 

We define violence as the use or credible threat to make use of physical 
force with the intention of taking or damaging the property of, or of injur- 
ing or killing, another person or oneself. That is, we include in the concept 
both the violent act itself and its possibility, since a large part of the violence 
occurring in the region is related to theft or extortion by criminals or the 
police, not necessarily involving physical injury to the victim but carried out 
under threat of such injury. This is relevant in view of the major changes that 
have been occurring in the patterns of crime: crimes against property such as 
theft are going down, while those involving direct threats to people with 
weapons — especially with firearms — are going up. We also include in our 
definition the violence of suicide, though it tends to be relatively unimpor- 
tant in Latin America and research in the region emphasizes injuries and 
homicides. 

We do not classify violence according to whether it is criminal or legal: 
i.e. if a man dies of a gunshot wound, we treat his death as a homicide regard- 
less of whether the weapon was fired as part of a crime, an act of self-defence, 
or law enforcement action by a police officer. What we do consider it import- 
ant to classify is the motivation for violence. If a violent act was the result of 
an expression of rage or hatred at a given time, we call it emotive violence. If 
the aim was to take violent action against others in order to assert a feature 
of identity, such as virility in the case of young men, we call it expressive 
violence. The use of violence to obtain economic, political, or social aspir- 
ations is classified as functional violence, since it is a rational act in terms of 
its ends, in the Weberian sense (Weber, 1997). All these forms of violence can 
be present in a single violent act, but it is of interest to differentiate them for 
analytical purposes. The first such dimension would seem to have grown 
much less than the second and third in Latin America. 


Latin America after the 1990s 


The new violence in Latin America is a consequence of the convergence of 
global transformations and local transformations in urban society since the 
1980s. It is, thus, a violence born of a process of global mutation which fosters 
changes and interacts with local trends in countries having dependent 
economies. At the global level, we allude to the hegemony of a free market 
economy, the definition of consumption as a form of social participation and 
the weakening of the nation-states. At the local level, we make reference 
to the advance and perpetuation of economic recession. The weakening of 
the nation-state in the Latin American countries has taken the form of a 
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dismantling of the welfare state, and at the local level that trend has resulted 
in a steady deterioration of public services and a devaluation of social rights 
among the most vulnerable populations (housing, education, employment, 
health care, personal security). 

Latin America achieved an average 5.5 percent per year economic growth 
rate between the end of the Second World War and 1980, but thereafter it fell 
into a decade-long recession whose effects continue to make themselves felt 
at the present time. An economic recovery occurred in the 1990s, yielding a 
3.2 percent average annual growth rate, but it served only to regain the 
ground previously lost and failed to reduce the extent of poverty and un- 
employment in the region. The percentage of poor people rose over the 
course of the previous decade’s recession. Then it initially declined from 41 
percent of the total population at the start of the 1990s to 37 percent in 1997, 
only to turn upwards again and reach 39 percent in the year 2000. The most 
significant thing, in any case, is that, though the percentage of poverty may 
have declined for a time, the absolute number of poor people rose consider- 
ably due to population growth, reaching 220 million at the end of the century 
(CEPAL, 2000). 

A similar trend, even more illustrative of the new social conditions, has 
been followed by unemployment. It stood at 5.7 percent in 1990, and then 
rose to 8.4 percent in 1998 and 9.5 percent in 1999. These figures show that 
the period’s economic growth did not expand employment; modern global- 
ized companies can produce wealth, but not jobs. As a result, 7 out of every 
10 jobs created in Latin America between 1990 and 1997 were in the infor- 
mal sector of the economy; 59 percent of all non-agricultural workers were 
informal workers in 2000, compared with barely 40 percent in 1980 (CEPAL, 
2000). 

Clearly, Latin America underwent a process of impoverishment in the 
last 20 years of the 20th century, turning it into a breeding ground for 
violence. The minimum wage earned by workers in 1998 was lower than that 
of 1980 in 13 of the region’s 18 countries, but expectations for consumption 
have not gone down; rather, they have risen in the urban areas, to levels 
comparable to those prevailing in the USA (CEPAL, 1999). The cultural 
processes at work have been similar, advertising has achieved increasing 
penetration, the mass media make tastes increasingly uniform and the 
consumption of prestige brands has become a way of life. The ubiquitous 
presence of television, in even the poorest of urban homes (86 percent of 
Brazilian households and 89 percent of Venezuelan households have colour 
television), causes cultural patterns of consumption to spread massively. 
Hence, to the more traditional shortcomings of life are now added the desire 
to acquire the new products associated with the comfortable urban life and 
to display the outward signs of distinction, transmitted by fashionable 
brands. 
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The social process is a two-directional encounter in which individuals’ 
expectations increase but their real chances of satisfying those aspirations 
diminish. The friction between the two processes provokes tensions which 
are unprecedented and very difficult to bear. 


The Globalization of Violence 


Urban violence in Latin America is, then, the result of a combination of 
complementarity and conflict in the global and local dimensions, and in the 
traditional and modern social processes (García-Canclini, 1995). To illustrate, 
the economic, political and cultural influences of globalization, incarnated in 
the new forms of business organization and the use of new technologies, mix 
with the traditional forms of social organization tied to the family, the 
concepts of honour, reciprocity in doing ‘favours’ and extrajudicial styles of 
conflict resolution. Violence and crime in Latin America have been imbued 
with all these influences, have transcended national borders and have adopted 
the particular form of each locality’s culture and social organization. 

This overall process of globalization of violence can be studied on the 
basis of five specific and interrelated processes: (1) the changes occurring in 
the drug economy; (2) the massive proliferation of firearms; (3) the similarity 
of the cultural patterns of violence and the emergence of an actor — the young 
man from a marginal neighbourhood; (4) a generalized fear among the popu- 
lation; and (5) citizen support for extralegal action by the police. 


Changes in the Drug Economy 


The globalization process has also generated changes in the drug economy. 
The production and distribution of illegal drugs have come to be imbued with 
business logic, and have acquired highly sophisticated forms of organization. 

The crops continue to be grown in the traditional way, and as consump- 
tion expands this activity becomes highly profitable. No other crop generates 
so high an income for a peasant, and alternative crops do not even yield real 
earnings; at best they barely permit subsistence. 

High technology is used in the production of a substance as old as 
cocaine, and technology, resources and a great deal of ingenuity are required 
to distribute drugs, given the need to conceal them in more and more diverse 
ways to ensure their arrival in the US and European markets. This distri- 
bution function implies the participation of a wholesaler, responsible for 
moving the drugs from their place of origin to the consumer market, and a 
network of retailers operating on the streets or in special locations. An 
important transformation took place in this stage of the activity more than a 
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decade ago, as a result of innovations in business organization in the global- 
ized world. Under one such innovation that became widespread in Latin 
America, known as outsourcing, part of a large company’s activity is 
contracted out to another company, which is responsible for making and 
selling part of the former’s products or services. In the drug business, a large 
part of the distribution function in Latin America was outsourced to other 
local groups, while the powerful producing organizations keep the more 
profitable northern markets for themselves. 

This process led to a change in the pattern of local drug distribution 
during the 1980s and 1990s, which has in turn contributed to the growth of 
violence. Nowadays, no one is an employee; every participant is the owner 
of their own firm. Drug distributors ceased to pay retailers in money, and 
began to pay them in kind. This is a process opposite to the one which led to 
a feudalization of capitalism, but it reflects another form of capitalistic 
pursuit of the drug business. The local seller or distributor did not receive a 
sum of dollars or local currency for their work, but a quantity of drugs which 
represented a much larger amount than the one they would receive in money, 
but which they would also have to sell in order to turn it into money. 
Through this arrangement, the major drug entrepreneurs freed themselves 
from money debts, while forcing an expansion of the market at the same time. 

This change of marketing strategy triggered a growth of violence and 
conflict in the lower-income neighbourhoods of Latin American cities, given 
the new forms of competition it engendered and the profile of the local sellers 
or distributors, i.e. the emerging small business entrepreneurs. 

The change in the form of organization outlined in the preceding para- 
graphs implied the need to expand sales, and that could only be done in two 
ways: increasing the number of consumers or invading another distributor’s 
turf. The first alternative is not easy to accomplish in the short term, and the 
second involves a confrontation with other entrepreneurs, because no one 
willingly gives up a market as profitable as this. Hence, the well-known terri- 
toriality of adolescents became extremely important and a history of violence 
among groups for control of markets has taken root, generating an endless 
chain of rivalries and reprisals that is never exhausted. 

Drug selling is an extremely profitable business. The buyers are middle- 
and upper-class individuals who want to consume but do not want to get 
involved in sales or possession of quantities of drugs exceeding the permiss- 
ible limits for personal consumption in the different national legislations. 
Accordingly, the business remains essentially in the hands of people — 
generally young people — from the slum neighbourhoods, who have little 
formal education or occupational training and whose opportunities in the 
labour market are limited to very low-paying, menial jobs. Under these 
conditions, selling drugs becomes a highly attractive alternative: a young 
person can earn more by selling drugs during the nights of one weekend than 
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he or she could in a month as a salaried worker. Selling drugs, then, is the way 
to reap a high income, or to settle for a low income similar to that of a salaried 
job but free of the effort and rigour of full-time labour. 

The illegal and clandestine nature of this expanding business, the com- 
petition it engenders and the small-business-person profile of the sellers 
outlined earlier mean that possession of firearms is an inseparable part of the 
activity. And with them goes the daily growth of violence in our countries. 
Hence, parallel to the expansion of a free market economy at the global level, 
the illegal drug trafficking and firearms distribution economy spreads at the 
local level. People excluded from the former economy find a place in the 
latter. 


The Proliferation of Firearms 


What is most striking about the growth of violence in Latin America is not 
that of crime as such, but of the violence with which it is committed; not 
attacks on property, but aggressions against people. Crime is an important 
factor, but the statistics do not unequivocally support the idea that violence 
is merely a result of crime; homicides and personal injuries have increased at a 
much faster pace than the number of crimes committed. Crimes against 
property declined six times in Colombia between 1985 and 1994, but 
homicides increased considerably in that period (Rubio, 1999). The most 
surprising statistic is not the number of criminals, but the number of deaths. 
Homicides (for which there are reasonably accurate statistics) and personal 
injuries (on which there is very little information) make up the significant 
component of the process under examination here. 

Hence, it is not crime, but the lethality associated with it, which is the 
surprising part of the process of violence taking place in Latin America. And 
that lethality is a consequence of the massive spread of firearms among the 
population, including both people for whom crime is a way of life and those 
for whom it is not. If firearms were not so readily available, crimes could be 
committed, or fights between gangs could be staged, in which some of the 
participants might be injured but the mortality rate would be much lower. It 
is well known that fists or knives are much less likely to kill than firearms. 
According to WHO (2001) data, 63 percent of all homicides occurring in the 
world are committed with firearms. But the percentage is much higher in 
Latin America, where, with minor variations among countries, the propor- 
tion of homicides committed with firearms exceeds 80 percent (Londoño et 
al., 2000). 

The recent spread of firearms in the region is linked in considerable 
measure to drug trafficking: the drug organizations have also engaged in 
illegal distribution of guns as part of their payments to local distributors. 
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Among the agreements made with new sellers is the provision of weapons 
with which the latter can defend their territories. 

But this phenomenon reflects other causes as well. The illegal gun trade 
also stems from overproduction by weapons manufacturers in need of an 
expanding market. There are more and more firearms in the world, and they 
are not products that are consumed once and disappear; they are, rather, re- 
cycled among the different circuits of legal and illegal distribution. 

And in a vicious circle, the state’s inability to guarantee personal safety, 
the growth of violence and the intensification of a feeling of insecurity among 
the population stimulate people’s desire to acquire and own weapons. The 
growing numbers of revolvers and automatic pistols in the hands of citizens 
generate more lethal violence as time goes on. A survey conducted in seven 
metropolitan areas of Latin America in 1997-8 found that between 3 percent 
and 9.4 percent of the respondents had firearms. Further, 16 percent of the 
respondents in Rio de Janeiro, 22 percent of those in San Salvador, 30 percent 
of those in Cali and 32 percent of those in Caracas told the interviewers they 
would acquire firearms if they could, to defend themselves, their property, or 
their family (ACTIVA, 1998). 

Along these lines, there is a very interesting finding of a survey of 
adolescent inmates at a ‘treatment and diagnostic centre for minor offenders’, 
where 25 percent of the respondents said they had used firearms to defend 
themselves (Gabaldén, 1999). Moreover, in an in-depth interview we 
conducted with a man imprisoned for murdering a person in the course of 
stealing his car, we asked why he had carried a gun if his purpose was to sell 
the car to the wholesaler who had given him the assignment to steal it. His 
response was enlightening: “To defend myself, because I didn’t know whether 
the guy [the person from whom he was going to steal the car] had a piece 
[weapon]. I have to defend myself.’ 

Naturally, in a society where firearm possession is widespread, there is 
always the possibility that the other person may be armed, so it is best for 
the criminal to be armed. In short, carrying weapons reflects the establish- 
ment of new practices based on anticipation and common-sense logic: if 
others are armed, it is best to have a weapon with which to respond. The 
citizens arm themselves for self-defence, and the criminals arm themselves 
even more heavily. The result is an upward spiral which has no end, the 
weapons involved are ever more powerful, and the criminals equip them- 
selves with submachine guns and grenades. Brazil, which had very strict laws 
and very severe penalties for illegal weapons possession during the monarchy 
and early republican period, now has a very large number of firearms. The 
Rio de Janeiro School of Public Health, located in a favela (slum neighbour- 
hood) rife with violence, was forced to close half its multi-storey building 
facing the favela in order to instal bulletproof iron windows, so classes could 
proceed without fear of injury to the students. 
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Firearms are also a resource for expressive violence, when they con- 
tribute to the definition and achievement of a recognized identity. Weapons 
are an important component of masculinity, identified with domination 
(Connell, 1987; Messerschmidt, 1993). A revolver or automatic pistol is a very 
powerful phallic symbol among adolescents; if, on the one hand, adolescents 
are at a structural disadvantage in terms of their social position and access to 
consumption, on the other, they feel powerful in their interpersonal inter- 
actions because they are armed, and perceive that they then inspire respect 
among others. A weapon, declared an adolescent to a researcher in Bahia, 
Brazil, ‘is our patent, it’s what gets us respect’ (Paes Machado and Taparelli, 
1996). And that is precisely what happens, since the aggression of which one 
is capable for having a gun creates a status of superiority vis-a-vis others. But 
that is only true until the others have acquired their own weapons. This 
mechanism prolongs the silent urban war that is violence in Latin America. 


The Cultural Patterns of Violence and the Briere of an Actor: 
The Young Man from a Marginal Neighbourhood 


A significant finding is how the patterns of violent behaviour and violent 
situations are repeated in multiple countries. The magnitude and intensity of 
violence may vary, but its forms of expression are very similar. In a great 
many places there emerges a particular actor: the young man from a marginal 
neighbourhood. Violence is associated with young men who live in poor 
areas, join in gangs to defend their territories and for whom violent action is 
a resource with which to obtain an acknowledged identity. These are young 
men who are initiated into violence in groups, viewing it as a way to defend 
themselves against their older peers who constantly harass and attack them. 
They are also young men who form groups to steal violently or to control 
drug trafficking in their territories. Hence, while this violence as a mechanism 
of action may take similar forms of expression and is always associated with 
weapons, it may come in response to differing motivations; it may be an 
expressive violence in some cases, a functional violence in others and an 
emotive violence in still others. It may also reflect all three motivations at 
once. 

A key characteristic of these groups of young men is that they have 
similar aspirations; in Caracas, Medellin, or Mexico City they are capable of 
killing someone to steal a pair of trainers. 

Aspirations are quite similar among the different social groups, but real 
chances of satisfying those aspirations differ widely. A middle-class youth in 
Brazil or in Lima shares with his poor counterpart in Mexico or El Salvador 
the same taste for and attachment to the signs of distinction afforded 
by fashionable brands (Baudrillard, 1972). The value of brands and styles 
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represented by brand-name clothing and trainers has been reported in a large 
number of cultural studies concerned with youth, massification of the media 
and consumption (Dubet, 1987; Salazar, 1998; Assis, 1999; Marquez, 1999). 
Preferences for sound equipment, or for brand-name shirts or pants, are the 
same across social strata, but the income available to buy the products differs 
markedly. All listen to the same advertising on the radio and see the same tele- 
vision commercials; globalization is democratic and egalitarian in spreading 
expectations, but it is inequitable in providing the means to satisfy them. 

There are 35 million young people between 13 and 19 years of age in 
Latin America, nearly all of whom were born in cities. But unlike the situ- 
ation their parents encountered, the city does not give them any significant 
advantage. 

Electricity, running water, schools, hospitals, a refrigerator or television 
set, which had meant a qualitative improvement of life for their parents, mean 
nothing to these youths, since they were always there. Their aspirations and 
desires for improvement focus on other objects, but since their ability to 
obtain those objects by socially accepted means are slim, they are tempted to 
reach for them by forbidden means. The income a young Latin American 
worker can earn working eight hours a day for a month is barely enough to 
buy one pair of fashionable Nike trainers. How could he not be tempted to 
take them from the first passer-by he sees? But the problem is of consider- 
able magnitude. Even under the incorrect assumption that 90 percent of those 
35 million youths have met all their basic needs and are in that respect 
shielded from the risk of turning to crime and violence, we would still find 
that 3.5 million youths are candidates for violent behaviour. But, in fact, the 
situation is far worse. In Caracas, Venezuela, 27 percent of youths between 
15 and 18 years of age neither work nor study. What will a 16-year-old who 
does not go to school or work and has no money do to achieve even a small 
part of his or her dreams? 

One of the people we interviewed, imprisoned for homicide, told us he 
began to steal when he asked his mother for money to buy a pair of designer 
jeans for a party he was going to attend the coming Saturday. His mother could 
not buy them; he was her eldest son and she had neither a companion nor a 
job. Then a friend suggested another way to get hold of the jeans. He began 
to hold up stores with a gun, to obtain money for parties and household 
expenses. At first his mother asked him where he was getting the money, but 
then stopped doing so. Still, she always accepted the money he gave her, since 
she needed it to feed her younger children. Two years later we found him in 
minors’ prison, wounded and charged with two murders at 17 years of age. 

The problems of the judicial system and the inability to perform proper 
law enforcement have in countries like Colombia turned violence into a 
private medium for resolving conflicts, avenging offences, collecting debts, 
or improving the conditions of a transaction. The existence of places where 
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a professional killer can be hired has become a conventional practice, but it 
is a terrible obstacle to law enforcement and the judicial system because it is 
all but impossible to find leads with which to close in on the aggressor, or 
evidence revealing the link between the victim and the person who ordered 
the crime. These processes do not play out identically in all countries. A few 
years ago we interviewed a Colombian living in Venezuela, whom a fellow 
countryman had swindled out of some money. Full of bitterness, he told us 
‘that son of a bitch was lucky we were in Venezuela, because in Colombia I 
would have had him killed’. The perception of the inability to make use of 
the judicial system to defend one’s rights is similar in both countries, but con- 
tract killing has not been as commonplace in Venezuela as it is in Colombia. 

The state’s inability to ensure the safety of the inhabitants is especially 
clear in the slum neighbourhoods, where young men are both the principal 
victims and the principal sources of violence. Young men consume drugs in 
public places and on other people’s property, or they exchange gunshots with 
young people from other neighbourhoods on a daily basis, accidentally hitting 
their neighbours. But the relationship between the community and its youth 
is not a simple one; these young people were born in the neighbourhood and 
they are the sons or other relatives of well-known residents. The gangs of 
malandros in Venezuela (Pedrazzini and Sánchez, 1992), maras in El Salvador 
(Cruz, 1999), or cholos or maras in Guatemala (AVANCSO, 2000) reflect 
similar patterns. The relationship between the neighbourhood residents and 
their youth is often one of obligatory tolerance and silence for fear of reprisal, 
but it can also be based on an exchange marked by reciprocity of services: in 
response to the absence of safety guaranteed by the state, the youth offer pro- 
tection and vigilance, while the community provides silence or shelter from 
the police and the enemies residing in the adjacent neighbourhoods. 

Moreover, as shown by our research and that of other colleagues 
(Castillo, 1997; Marquez, 1999), many of the young people who now lead 
lives of violence were constantly harassed from a very young age by male 
peers who were armed. Hence, these youths now practise personal and family 
defence, and believe their only resource is the ‘respect’ they inspire, as the 
only way to ensure a certain personal immunity to the insecurity that pre- 
vails in the neighbourhood. ‘Respect’ and ‘reputation’ become a symbolic 
capital, since having the reputation of being a man of action, i.e. of instant 
and devastating response to challenge, is what intimidates one’s peers and 
thereby discourages their aggressions (Bourgois, 1995). 


Generalized Fear 
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victimized, even if low, is never entirely absent and the possibility always 
exists. Hence, imagination and fear take control of people. The inhabitants of 
San José de Costa Rica, Santiago de Chile, or Buenos Aires live with much 
the same fear of violence as the inhabitants of Caracas, Venezuela, or Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, whose homicide rates are several times higher (ACTIVA, 
1998). Fear becomes uniform because the media make information on crime 
a daily occurrence, and the vicarious experience of victimization is emotion- 
ally stronger than the rational calculation of the odds. 

Fear of being a victim of violence pervades all the inhabitants of a city, 
but it is not equally distributed throughout the city’s geographic area. Some 
parts of the city provoke more fear than others, but throughout the city fear 
is destroying public space; though people are even afraid in their homes, 
their fear is much more intense in public spaces such as the streets and mass 
transport facilities. 

For the middle and upper classes, who can afford private security 
measures, the most common thing is fear of being victimized when ventur- 
ing into areas other than their own neighbourhoods, such as the downtown 
area or other parts of the city perceived as alien, and hence, frightening. For 
the lower classes, safety is often perceived to be available only on one’s own 
block. While sharing the lack of official protection suffered by all social 
groups, the lower classes do not have the economic resources or the techno- 
logical means to privatize their safety. Many fear being victimized in their 
own neighbourhoods. 

As regards fear in the city, a major component is the fear of being 
victimized while using public transport: 45 percent of people interviewed in 
San José de Costa Rica, 66 percent of those interviewed in Santiago de Chile 
and 91 percent of those interviewed in Salvador, Brazil, reported they were 
afraid of being subjected to violence on public transport. A very widespread 
practice is for the criminal to board a bus and assault the passengers while it 
is moving through the city; in some cases the assailant may wound or even 
murder the driver or anyone who attempts to resist (Paes Machado and 
Levenstein, 2001). 

Driving a taxi is a risky occupation anywhere in the world, because 
drivers carry money and accept anyone in their vehicles; this is also the case 
in Latin America. What is especially prevalent in this region is crime on 
public transport vehicles, which has a very strong impact because it affects 
not only the drivers but also the millions of people who begin to feel fear as 
soon as they board a bus to go to work or home. This tendency has become 
so important, in fact, that Brazil has enacted special legislation to protect 
passengers (Caldeira, 2001). And here again, it is the poor who make use of 
public transport. 

Hence, public transport and the neighbourhood are prey to very specific 
forms of fear among the poor urban population; unlike the middle class, they 
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feel unsafe in their own neighbourhoods due to the presence of youth gangs 
and controllers of territories who charge ‘tolls’ to walk the streets, while they 
have no chance to obtain help from the authorities. There are no police in 
these areas after a certain time of night, since the police dare not enter them. 
It can be said, then, that the rule of law is suspended until the sun comes up 
the following morning. 

The homicide rate is several times higher in the lower-income districts of 
Rio de Janeiro than in the city’s middle-class and tourist areas: it was 144 per 
100,000 inhabitants in Rio Comprimido and 177 per 100,000 inhabitants in 
Sao Cristovao, but only 59 in middle-class Copacabana and 38 in Barra de 
Tijuca, in 1999 (Cano, 1997a). In Mexico City, 22 percent of all victims of 
violence in 1995 were workers, 19 percent were merchants (self-employed 
vendors for the most part) and only 7 percent were professionals (Lozano, 
1998). 

The poor are disproportionately victimized by violence. In a study we 
did in Caracas, we found that there is not much difference among social strata 
in terms of some violent acts, such as armed robbery; all classes suffer equally. 
But as the intensity of violence increases from blows to knife or firearm 
wounds, the poor become increasingly more likely to be its victims (Bricefio- 
León et al., 1997a). 

Nevertheless, the middle class is also afraid. As noted earlier, fear does 
not differ significantly as between the cities with high and low homicide rates. 
By the same token, a person who lives, moves and works in a relatively 
low-crime urban area where he or she is less likely to be attacked than their 
counterpart who lives in a high-crime area feels as much, or even more, fear 
(Soarez, 1996). An important factor in the construction of fear, which intro- 
duces a significant difference in how victimization by violence is understood, 
is the way the media report murders of poor people and middle-class people. 
The first are reported in aggregate figures and the second are given headlined 
articles with considerable text and identification of the victim by name 
(Zubillaga and Cisneros, 2001). Hence, in spite of the inequality of magni- 
tudes noted earlier, the media construct some victims of greater importance 
and others of negligible importance. 

The fear of being victimized has led people to take a wide variety of 
precautions to prevent or avoid criminal violence. This hard targeting by 
potential victims has had important effects on the cities and the inhabitants’ 
way of life. For one thing, houses have been surrounded by fences and 
barbed wire, and more recently, electrified fences; streets have been closed 
off and watchmen or gates have been placed at the entrance to streets which 
used to be freely accessible. In the poorer areas of the city, where there are 
only sidewalks for pedestrians (the streets are too narrow or steep for 
vehicles to pass), gates have also been installed to prevent unauthorized 
entry. In a word, the public space — the place of encounter, freedom 
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and equality among the citizens — is disappearing in the cities of Latin 
America. 

There are also restrictions which are not external but subjective, equally 
stemming from fear. Here we refer to the inhibition felt by people, what they 
refrain from doing in order to avoid becoming victims of violence. It was 
found that 24 percent of survey respondents in Rio de Janeiro, 26 percent of 
those in Santiago de Chile and 43 percent of those in Cali, Colombia, said 
they had greatly limited their recreational activities outside the home due to 
fear of violence (ACTIVA, 1998). But the most striking phenomenon is 
how this trend has been affecting people’s educational and working life. The 
universities have eliminated or reduced evening classes, since neither students 
nor professors want to go out at night. In Caracas, 33 percent of the respon- 
dents said they had restricted their studies for fear of violence (Briceño-León 
et al., 1997a). The same trend affects overtime work. White- and blue-collar 
employees tend to accept night work only for an entire shift, allowing them 
to spend the night at their workplace and return home the next morning. But 
partial night shifts are avoided because many workers no longer dare go home 
at night. In Colombia, 30.8 percent of respondents said they had ceased to 
work because of insecurity (Rubio, 1999). 

Above and beyond the emotional impact of this anxiety, fear imposes a 
very high cost on society. It inhibits economic activity, depresses sales 
because potential purchasers do not go out at night and restricts productivity 
by limiting the number of hours of work done; the latter factor has been 
estimated at 0.79 percent of GDP in Venezuela. There is also the additional 
expense families and companies must bear, being obliged to allocate sizeable 
portions of their budgets to security. It was found in an Interamerican 
Development Bank study on the economic costs of violence that spending on 
private security measures ranged from 1.5 percent to 2 percent of GDP in the 
countries covered; it was estimated at 1.6 percent in Colombia (Rubio, 1997) 
and 1.9 percent in Venezuela (Navarro, 1999). 


Support for Extralegal Action by the Police 


Under these conditions of growing real violence, fear and feelings of defence- 
lessness among the public, responses have begun to emerge which go beyond 
the limits of existing law. 
Insecurity has become one of the most important problems reported by 
- people. It usually ranks among the first three items in lists of problems for 
countries and cities as indicated by poll respondents, regardless of the real 
magnitude of the problem. The Latin American population is responding to 
this state of affairs in two ways: for one thing, by demanding more severe 
penalties, including a return to the death penalty; and for another, through 
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willingness to support violent action by the population in general (mob 
killing of criminals) and by the police, despite the clear illegality of such acts 
(Cano, 1997b). 

Attitudes towards the police are quite contradictory. On the one hand, 
public opinion is strongly hostile to the police; on the other, it tends to 
support illegal actions by them. Though a large proportion of the population 
considers the local police to be bad and inefficient (29 percent in Rio de 
Janeiro, 28 percent in Caracas, 25 percent in Cali), people also demand that 
the police take strenuous action against crime; they demand a clampdown on 
criminals (ACTIVA, 1998). The public supports the idea of taking extremely 
strong measures against criminals: 33 percent of the residents of Caracas 
think the police are entitled to kill criminals on sight. 

Part of the explanation for this behaviour may lie in the inefficiencies of 
the police forces, which are unable to ensure protection and safety for people, 
and those of the criminal justice system, which is incapable of punishing 
guilty parties. Driven by fear and the impossibility of obtaining an efficient 
application of legally prescribed penalties, the population’s response is to ask 
for those penalties to be increased. The sentiment behind this demand is more 
one of vengeance than of justice, since justice is seen as being impossible to 
achieve. 

The criminal justice system suffers from extremely serious shortcomings 
in Latin America. Few crimes are reported in virtually all the countries of the 
region; in general, only homicides and those crimes which require a judicial 
report to avoid accusation or to collect private insurance indemnities, as in 
the case of vehicle theft. The thousands of other crimes committed against 
persons are not reported and do not find their way into the statistics, because 
people consider it useless to do so; it will not help them recover their goods 
and they do not expect the guilty to be punished. In Cali, Colombia, it has 
been estimated that a mere 3 percent of murderers are identified, and a very 
small proportion of them are brought to trial and convicted (Guerrero, 1996). 
Even so, Colombia has 45,000 inmates in its prisons and there are 120,000 
outstanding arrest warrants for individuals accused of committing crimes. 
This indicates that if the police were very efficient and really enforced the law, 
it would be necessary to build 50 new prisons to house all the inmates. 

Under such circumstances, the public reacts by supporting extralegal 
action by the police, such as stopping and questioning young people on the 
basis of their physical appearance, i.e. for being young, poor and of mixed 
racial ancestry, Indian, or black. This practice is supported by 29 percent of 
the public in San Salvador and 27 percent in Caracas. But the public also 
supports police torture of detainees to extract information, though to a 
smaller extent: 18 percent in Caracas, 16 percent in San Salvador and 13 
percent in Rio de Janeiro (Briceño-León et al., 1997b). 

In a climate of violence such as the one described, the right thing to do 
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from the theoretical and political standpoint would be to reinforce the social 
institutions and the police and criminal justice systems. If a traditional critical 
posture demanded the denunciation of selective abuse of lower-income 
populations by the law enforcement agencies or personnel, or the revelation 
of the criminalization of certain activities under the pressure of economic or 
political influence, the challenge today is different and greater. The growing 
urban violence is undermining the rule of law in Latin America, and propa- 
gating a low-intensity war in which thousands of Latin Americans die every 
year. 

In the absence of a basic security platform and an impersonal and effec- 
tive application of penalties for crime, what we see is public concern for the 
severity of punishment rather than for its real application. We also see how 
vengeance has been stimulated, along with the action of paramilitary groups, 
‘social cleansing’ and murder of criminals by private vigilante groups. These 
trends, which spread in the shadow of policies and with the support of power 
holders at the outset, have more recently won over the support of the poor 
strata. The latter, in their desperation, look for salvation in the mob killings 
of criminals which are becoming more and more common, and by support- 
ing groups which — as occurred in one Colombian city — openly declare that 
they intend to exterminate thieves and prostitutes, and take the name of a rat 
poison for themselves (Mateus, 1995). 


Conclusion 


Violence in Latin America springs from the interaction of global and local 
social processes. New forms of social participation and forging of identities 
accompany consumption, and new forms of exclusion take root. In Latin 
America, the spread of impoverishment and the exclusion from employment 
provoked by globalization is reinforced by the expansion of illegal economies 
and the growth of illegal businesses like drug and weapons trafficking. 

Along with the strengthening of these illegal processes, legality and the 
rule of law are weakened. Public security is replaced by private security, with 
the upper classes relying on watchmen and bodyguards, the middle classes 
on personal armament and the lower classes on the creation of violent gangs 
or mob killings of criminals. The new patterns of informal social control, in 
which the most powerful prevail, are the only solutions citizens visualize at 
a time when the state cannot monopolize violence, and still less exercise it 
legitimately. 

Even though the privileged sectors of society monopolize the media’s 
attention and impose the violence of regimes of distance and proximity, it is 
the poor who make up most of the victims, as well as most of the aggressors. 
A large part of the urban violence which wounds and kills members of the 
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lower strata comes out of those strata themselves: due to poverty, discontent, 
frustrated expectations, making war to survive by holding on to a small-scale 
drug market, or because people do not know how to successfully resolve a 
dispute with a neighbour in an environment in which there is no law enforce- 
ment. The poor suffer more from the violence of their neighbours, the abuses 
of the police and the ineffectiveness of the criminal justice system which 
excludes them, acquitting or condemning them without due process of law. 

The appropriation of violence, and its implacable logic of escalation, can 
only lead to reciprocal annihilation. As an alternative, the strengthening of 
the state, expressed in a restoration of the image of the police, disarmament 
of the population and the introduction of innovative political and social 
responses to the drug problem, is of crucial importance. A stronger and more 
legitimate state, and a restoration of the rule of law for all, are the fundamental 
platforms for the defence of people’s integrity and a recovery of freedom in 
the city. 

In a famous text which served as the prologue for Frantz Fanon’s Les 
Damnés de la terre, Jean-Paul Sartre (1961) wrote that violence was like 
Achilles’ lance, which cured the wound it inflicted. The process of urban 
violence taking place in the context of globalization in Latin America, never- 
theless, shows that it only makes the wound larger and larger. 


Note 
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Introduction 


Te subject matter of this article could easily be considered part of what 
economic anthropology does. In fact, as my friend the distinguished 
Brazilian anthropologist Roberto DaMatta remarked in a personal com- 
munication to me, everything cultural or social anthropology has ever done 
since its beginnings as an academic discipline could be classified as “ethno- 
economics”. Whoever has studied societies on the periphery of capitalism 
(modern, civilized, or savage) and made an effort to understand regimes of 
exchange founded on altruism, has referred to local ways of ‘economizing’ 
or doing economics. Certainly, the enormous contribution of anthropo- 
logical work on ‘primitive’ societies has helped to illuminate the path towards 
understanding alternative ways of organizing the economic life of different 
peoples. At the present time, however, a new challenge has taken shape in the 
form of the concept of sustainable development. No longer can the economic 
problem which any group of individuals has to solve be considered simply in 
terms of efficient allocation. It is now of the greatest relevance to contem- 
plate the concomitant requirement of sustainability, which means finding 
solutions both efficient and compatible with the limits imposed by nature 
(which must be acknowledged). In other words, there are often natural limits 
to the size of the economic system that can be achieved. Nature, the eco- 
system and biophysical and thermodynamic rules determine what can be 
attained in a given situation (see Daly, 1996). This is a problem that deter- 
mines the scale of the economy that can be sustained, and only thereafter can 
efficient allocation — the basic focus of traditional economic theory — be 
achieved. 
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In economic anthropology what moves analysis is an attempt to com- 
prehend the means, in terms of universal aspects! of human experience, by 
which the ends of the economic process, however defined, are achieved. It is 
also found, along the lines of Polanyi’s (1944) thesis, that ‘the lesson of econ- 
omic anthropology is the inextricable fusion of economic with social organis- 
ation and culture in primitive societies’ (Dalton, 1971: 16). The idea, well 
expressed by both Gras (1927) and Herskovits (1965), is to provide a sense 
of the variations that mark the manner in which people everywhere apply 
scarce means to given ends. Economic behaviour in this perspective is under- 
stood as an effort to use resources with a view to satisfying certain needs 
within the constraints set up by the limited availability of those resources. 
This is precisely what the economist considers as the scope of his or her 
analysis. Economic anthropology borrows this interpretation, applying it to 
the circumstances found in what, among many other descriptors, are alterna- 
tively called primitive, inferior, tribal, band, peasant, aboriginal, small, exotic, 
non-material, non-literate, non-machine, non-pecuniary, traditional, or 
indigenous societies. Since this perception is much more related to the micro- 
economic world of want satisfaction and the production of goods and 
services, a new problem arises when the quest for sustainability in ecological 
terms becomes equally prominent. Traditional economic thinking does not 
offer a sound basis for reaching ecologically sustainable solutions in the long 
run. It is at this point that another view of the economic process is required 
so that the concept of sustainable development can be dealt with consistently. 
Ecological economics (see Costanza et al., 1991) intends precisely to offer the 
necessary scientific background for the management of sustainability. In this 
context, I contend, a great many sound references can be found in the domain 
of what I call — using a word coined by my friend Darrell Posey — ‘ethno- 
economics’.? This is the territory not only of the economic perspectives of 
traditional and indigenous peoples, but also of the latter’s perceptions of a 
higher order of reality in which the economy is integrated with nature, social 
organization, culture and the supernatural world, as just another element of 
this larger whole. 

I am in favour of the idea that we should depart from traditional econ- 
omics to arrive at ethnoeconomics — a long march, indeed. This is what 1 
intend to do here, in a very sketchy and preliminary way, by discussing the 
former in the second section of this article and the latter in the fourth section. 
To bridge the gap between these two conceptions of economics we seem to 
need the help of traditional ecological knowledge, which is the subject of the 
article’s third section. This may be so because, as Dalton (1971: 21-3) has 
stressed, anthropologists seem to have an inability to perceive tribal 
economies in ways different from those instilled by, say, Marshallian market 
theory and Marxian analysis. At the same time, economists seem to have diffi- 
culty understanding economies markedly different from our own. A fifth and 
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concluding section should have been added to the article. However, this 
is omitted, because work on ethnoeconomics is just beginning. And if a 
conclusion is to be drawn at this juncture, it concerns the fact that a lot has 
to be learnt about the way people have managed to live within truly sustain- 
able social groups, like for instance the Kayapó of Posey’s studies. This is a 
task for ethnoeconomics, as I try to show in what follows. 


Economic Thinking and Exotic Societies 


When, as an economist — although of a somewhat unorthodox profile - I am 
asked what is the main task of economics, I feel inclined to follow the main- 
stream and stress its role in describing behaviour conditioned by scarcity. Life 
continuously involves choices that represent the balancing of different valu- 
ations. This is because in some sense all resources, including time, are scarce. 
Therefore, the attainment of ends is limited. If one end is preferred, this 
involves the sacrifice of others. It is for exactly this reason that one of the 
better known definitions of economics stresses the fact that it ‘is the science 
which studies human behaviour as a relationship between ends and scarce 
means which have alternative uses’ (Robbins, 1984: 16). In the words 
of Alfred Marshall (1961: xv), economics or economic theory is mainly 
concerned with human beings who are impelled to change and progress. His 
definition of economics, which he equates with political economy, corre- 
sponds to the examination of ‘that part of individual and social action which 
is most closely connected with the attainment and with the use of the material 
requisites of wellbeing’ (Marshall, 1961: 1). This is an interpretation of 
economics as a discipline dealing with choices or the analysis of consumer 
behaviour under conditions of unlimited want and limited resources. Implied 
in this view is the idea that to behave economically means to make one’s 
activities and one’s organization ‘efficient’ rather than wasteful (Knight, 1965: 
510). In other words, it means choosing the least costly course of action, or 
the one whose benefits are maximized. 

In this connection, Marshall (1961: 1) points to the function of economics 
as studying humankind ‘in the ordinary business of life’, in which the scarcity 
of means to satisfy ends of varying importance is an almost ubiquitous 
constraint. It is the economist’s role to explain the disposal of scarce means, 
‘the way different degrees of scarcity of different goods give rise to different 
ratios of valuation between them; and the way in which changes in conditions 
of scarcity affect these ratios’ (Robbins, 1984: 16). When one activity requires 
relinquishing other desired activities, its economic aspect is made apparent in 
the problem of the choice which must then be confronted. This is what 
defines costs in terms of opportunities lost: the way the economist measures 
the value of things. Some sort of guidance is therefore needed for decisions, 
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be it prices, the valuations of an organizer or planner, or the command of a 
patriarch or chief. As Malinowski (1921: 12) pointed out in the case of a tribal 
economy, ‘the chief’s economic function is to create objects of wealth, and 
accommodate provisions for tribal use, thus making big tribal enterprises 
possible”.? For Robbins (1984: 47), ‘wealth is wealth because it is scarce’, not 
because of its substantial qualities. The significance of economics therefore 
boils down to the fact that, when confronted with a choice between given 
ends, it enables us to choose with full awareness of the implications of our 
choice. 

This is a different perception from that of classical thinking on political 
economy. The latter’s focus is on the problem of social and economic repro- 
duction which all societies confront and solve in different ways. Thus the 
central focus of the early political economists was the social relations of 
reproduction of particular social systems. In order to reproduce themselves 
all societies must produce, consume, distribute and exchange (Gregory, 1982: 
100). This problem is dealt with in conventional economics from the narrow 
standpoint of economic rationality, which is understood to involve ‘deliber- 
ate problem-solving, [and the] designed, or planned use of means to realise 
given ends’ (Knight, 1965: 513). This represents a paradigm shift from 
political economy, as it signifies a move away from the study of the social 
relations of reproduction in favour of the study of individual choice. In 
general, economists defend the idea that ‘the most general principles [of 
economics] are not different in different culture situations ~ exactly as the 
principles of mathematics are not different’ (Knight, 1965: 510). The same 
point is put by Robbins (1984: xiii) in terms of the fact that ‘even where there 
is no market, the economic aspect of decisions and activities concerning 
scarce means and time can be regarded as the exchange of one state of affairs 
for another’. This is tantamount to saying that in societies in which the 
independent initiative of the individual is allowed, economics has a meaning. 

However, it is also, and rightly, contended that much classical economic 
theory was developed to explain the particular case of the European capitalist 
economy. This immediately raises questions about the usefulness of this 
theory for understanding non-European economies (Gregory, 1982: 6). In 
turn, actual economic systems are transitory historical realities. According to 
Marshall (1961: 29), the business of economics is to collect facts, to arrange 
and interpret them, and to draw inferences from them. By doing this, and by 
seeking to draw valid generalizations from a broad base of factual material, 
the anthropologist, especially the practitioner of economic anthropology, is 
honouring the first commandment of science in general. This is interpreted, 
in Herskovits’s (1965: 524) words, as signifying that ‘only through con- 
stant and continuing cross-reference between hypothesis and fact can any 
understanding of problems and valid interpretations of data be had’. Or, in 
other words, findings must be based on facts. Economists like to make 
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generalizations on the basis of completely rational conduct (or choices with 
complete awareness of the alternatives rejected), arriving deductively at 
relationships between ends conceived as the possible objectives of conduct, 
on the one hand, and the technical and social environment, on the other. It is 
proper to the method of economics to apply the idea that economics is a 
science of principles, and therefore not primarily a descriptive science in the 
empirical sense at all, but one based on intuitive knowledge (Knight, 1965: 
510). 

Following Malinowski (1921: 1), it is relevant to ask if, and how far, the 
conclusions of the student of economics, in possession of a systematic theory, 
can be applied to a type of society entirely different from our own. More- 
over, it is also relevant to ask in what measure the conclusions of the student 
of exotic societies can be useful in interpreting the problems of a modern 
society vis-a-vis, for example, the challenge of sustainable development. 
Herskovits (1965: 11) remarks that difficulties arise when we attempt to apply 
the more refined concepts of economics to non-literate, non-machine 
societies, due to the nature of the mechanisms and institutions that charac- 
terize their economies. Attempting to grasp the systems of meaning and 
action found in indigenous economies very different from our own is, in fact, 
a huge task (Tonkinson, 1991: 16-17). For instance, according to Gregory 
(1982: 210), the categories of economics proposed by Stanley Jevons and 
employed by economists in general ‘fail to describe even the basic features of 
a gift or commodity economy, let alone explain their interaction’. The quest 
for profits is not the fundamental drive in Herskovits’s (1965: 204-5) 
‘non-literate societies’, although one finds the institution of credit widely 
disseminated among them. The absence of the motive of gain is also alluded 
to by Polanyi (1944: 47) as an element of agreement among ethnographers, 
as well as ‘the absence of any separate and distinct institution based on econ- 
omic motives’. Exchange is conducted in primitive societies, as a rule, without 
the intent of making a gain or a profit. 

Economists are unable to establish the elementary distinction between 
gifts and commodities, ‘let alone a framework for classifying the many 
different types of gift and commodity economies’ (Gregory, 1982: 210). This 
is a point which has to do with the fact that commodity exchange establishes 
a relationship between the objects exchanged, whereas gift exchange estab- 
lishes a relationship between the subjects. Whereas commodity exchange is a 
price-forming process, a system of purchase and sale, gift exchange is not. 
The latter, in the words of Gregory (1982: 101) ‘is an exchange of inalienable 
objects between people who are in a state of reciprocal dependence that estab- 
lishes a qualitative relationship between the transactors’. This system of 
exchange differs from our own, although the market itself existed even before 
the institution of traders, ‘and before their main invention — money proper’ 
(Mauss, 1990: 4). Exotic societies do not seem to be devoid of economic 
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markets, but in them the term ‘gift’, when applied in the context of economic 
behaviour, goes much beyond the perception of the economist, who does not 
understand the essence of giving. As Mary Douglas insists in the foreword, 
No Free Gifts’, for Mauss's The Gift, in the modern economy the gift system 
gives way to the industrial system (Mauss, 1990: xiii). Where it existed or still 
exists, the gift complements the market, insofar as it operates where the latter 
is absent, by providing ‘each individual with personal incentives for collabo- 
rating in the pattern of exchanges’ (Mauss, 1990: xiv). Regarding this, 
Gregory (1982: 100) underlines the fact that in places where things, land 
and labour are considered as gifts, this reflects a special form of unity of the 
producer and the means of production. 

A distinct type of economy thus arises — an ethnoeconomy? — ‘where 
production, exchange and consumption are socially organised and regulated 
by custom, and where a special system of traditional economic values governs 
their activities and spurs them on to efforts’ (Malinowski, 1999: 15). While 
conventional western economics deals with the theory of goods, with its 
focus on the subjective relationship between consumers and objects of desire,* 
other kinds of economics (those of exotic societies), refer to the ‘personal 
relations between people that the exchange of things [gifts] in certain social 
contexts creates’ (Gregory, 1982: 8). In this connection, it deserves to be 
mentioned that so-called primitive men and women do not barter because of 
the profits or gains they envisage, but ‘because [they have] a surplus of some 
goods and a need for other goods’ (Einzig, 1966: 416). In the case of the 
Mardu, of Australia, it is observed that whatever trade that occurs among 
them takes place as either ritual activities during big meetings, gift exchange 
between friendly kin when small bands meet, or ‘as part of obligations owed 
to certain close kin and affines’ (Tonkinson, 1991: 53). In this case the value 
of the items is of less importance than the act of reciprocity, ‘which affirms 
and reinforces a continuing bond’ (Einzig, 1966: 416). Therefore, giving 
freely is acclaimed as a virtue, with the result that ‘the supposed propensity 
[of the savage] to barter, truck, and exchange does not appear’ (Polanyi, 
1944: 49), and the economic system is, in effect, a mere function of social 
organization. 

A market is a place where people meet for the purpose of barter or to 
buy and sell. As such, markets have always existed, even amid the Aborig- 
ines of Australia, as the case of the Mardu indicates. The market economy as 
an institutional structure, with the implication that it operates as a self- 
regulating system, is something else entirely. According to Polanyi, history 
and ethnography inform us that it “has been present at no time except our 
own’ (Polanyi, 1944: 37), pointing out also that ‘they know of no economy 
prior to our own, even approximately controlled and regulated by markets’ 
(Polanyi, 1944: 44).5 Within this framework, well elaborated by Polanyi, the 
division of labour ‘springs from differences inherent in the facts of sex, 
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geography, and institutional endowment, and the alleged propensity of man 
to barter, truck, and exchange is almost entirely apocryphal’. It is not the 
propensity to barter that prevails, but reciprocity in social behaviour. This 
finding led Mauss (1990: 76) to the conclusion that ‘economic man’ is a 
creation of western society. Primitive man, or woman, being anything but 
that ‘economic man’ of economics and the market economy, is influenced in 
their barter-type transactions by elements deemed entirely unreasonable by 
modern societies (Einzig, 1966: 416). In the case of the Trobrianders studied 
by Malinowski (1999), all the proceedings of trade are regulated by etiquette 
and magic, and are dominated by reciprocity in social behaviour and not by 
a supposed propensity to barter. The outcome of a model of society as an 
adjunct to the market is, as Polanyi (1944: 57) so well demonstrated, that 
instead of the economy being embedded in social relations, ‘social relations 
are embedded in the economic system’. 

The study of ethnography permits us to observe that in the primitive type 
of law and economy, a subject worked on by Mauss (1990: 7), the most 
important feature is the obligation of reciprocity in relation to the gift one 
receives. There is no need here for a self-regulating market. It is sufficient to 
have customary and legal norms and magical and mythological ideas intro- 
ducing system into the economic effort, and organizing it on a social basis (the 
economy embedded in social relations of Polanyi). The phenomenon of value 
thus becomes part of, and can only be understood as a component of, the 
wider phenomenon of culture (Herskovits, 1965: 237). The mechanisms and 
institutions of the exotic society may not differ markedly from our own; the 
distinctions between modern and indigenous societies may not be of kind but 
rather of degree. However, the peculiar perceptions of tribal, exotic, or primi- 
tive societies lead to a different landscape of ideas about their reproduction 
from that of western-type groups. A problem such as that of autarchy, which 
has haunted the market economy from the start (Polanyi, 1944: 189), will 
certainly not afflict primitive man or woman. It is in this context that one can 
identify in traditional ecological knowledge, for example, an orientation 
towards a type of ethnoeconomics that can shed light on the problem of 
sustainable development. According to Herskovits (1965: 488), the processes 
and institutions of the non-literate world may be less sharply differentiated 
than their counterparts in modern societies. Its science can be also more 
diffuse and permeated with religion and magic, but its usefulness has been 
proved — and who can guarantee that modern society is vaccinated against 
magic?” Furthermore, the ‘ancient systems of morality of the most epicurean 
kind’, of Mauss’s (1990: 76) musings, where the good and the pleasurable are 
sought after, rather than material utility, may offer us some very relevant direc- 
tions. Therefore, it seems appropriate to follow the suggestion of Polly Hill 
(1966), quoting W. W. Readway, that a new set of instinctive assumptions may 
help us understand better the challenges of development. 
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Traditional Ecological Knowledge and Sustainability 


Let me try to explain why I think that traditional ecological knowledge — 
which 1 consider in the way Darrell Posey (2000: 209) accepts it, namely, 
following the definition of Gadgil et al. (1993) — is an important bridge 
linking economics to a type of ethnoeconomics. Or to ethnoecological econ- 
omics, with its emphasis on the understanding and promotion of sustain- 
ability, our main concern now. Tonkinson (1991: 3), speaking of the 
Australian Mardu, speaks about the development among the Aborigines of a 
complex social and ceremonial life as the basis for bringing about the repro- 
duction of valued resources. This is a people, however, which has custom- 
arily been characterized in negative terms, being disparaged because of its 
lack of metal tools, agriculture, domesticated animals, the wheel, a written 
language, villages, chiefs, a market economy and other features (Tonkinson, 
1991: 36). Nevertheless, the Mardu have shown their enterprise and resource- 
fulness in terms of a successful exploitation of a largely arid territory, even 
without having those features whose absence is highlighted precisely to point 
to, and lament, their primitive lifestyle. This is carefully demonstrated by 
Tonkinson (1991: 19), who calls attention to the fact that the full significance 
of their achievements can be grasped in terms of the “nature and functioning 
of ... complex non-material forms, especially kinship and social organis- 
ation”, and religion. In sum, those primitive hunter-gatherers exhibit a 
purposeful engagement in what they do, preserving, manipulating and 
managing their natural resources in a sound way (Tonkinson, 1991: 51). This 
is not different from the results of recent research which demonstrate that 
hunter-gatherers are not passive collectors. On the contrary, such tribal 
peoples ‘actively manage their resources, whether through strategic eco- 
logical or economic courses of action via social controls and political ma- 
neuver, or by virtue of the power of symbol and ritual’ (Hunn and Williams, 
1982: 1). 

Recent research in Brazil has also demonstrated the richness and 
relevance of traditional ecological knowledge and the importance of its appli- 
cation to the development of socially equitable and ecologically sound 
options for the planet (Cavalcanti, 1992). Knowledge among the natives of 
the Amazon of several aspects of the ecosystem such as medicinal plants, 
animal behaviour, climatic seasonality and forest and savannah management, 
attests to a diversity of knowledge ‘that can contribute to new strategies for 
ecologically and socially sound development’ (Posey, 1990: 1). This does not 
happen by accident. It is the outcome of a long learning process that involves 
an accumulation of information through methods which are not necessarily 
informal and random. Quite the contrary, for understanding of nature to 
make sense and offer results, it is necessary that the natives classify, order and 
systematize the data that daily experience gives them. Reichel-Dolmatoff 
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(1990: 12), the late Colombian anthropologist, stresses this point by showing 
that the Amerindians are quite aware of the principle of the conscious and 
planned conservation of natural resources. According to him, for instance, 
shamans carefully measure out the adequate amount of fish poison (a kind of 
sleeping drug) to be put in a creek to facilitate fishing. They will control the 
felling of trees, the burning of clearings, house construction, canoe making, 
beer brewing, the process of daily food preparation and a multitude of other 
activities. 

It is true, however, as Tonkinson (1991: 36) does not fail to emphasize in 
the case of the Mardu, that the natives’ impact on the environment, by being 
slight, conveys the impression of a conservation ethos to the observer. 
Nevertheless, ‘this may be an illusion — merely a product of ecological and 
demographic conditions’ (Tonkinson, 1991: 36). It is Posey’s (2000: 188) 
contention, in contrast, that the concept of sustainability is embodied in 
indigenous and traditional livelihood systems. He refers to existing historical 
evidence, which demonstrates the sustained productivity of indigenous 
systems, in some cases for thousands of years, on the same land (Posey, 2000: 
188). Herskovits (1965: 68) also mentions the ability to manipulate resources 
effectively as one of the most fundamental aspects of the economic systems 
of exotic societies. Certainly, the natives of the Amazon have lived there for 
thousands of years — while the same is true of Australia’s Aborigines. In 
comparison, modern industrial society has existed for just a little over 200 
years. It is obvious that the indigenous populations in Brazil, Australia and 
elsewhere in the world have lived on an unequivocally sustainable basis, and 
a great deal of the explanation for the existence of such sustainable societies 
seems to rest on their traditional ecological knowledge. In addition to this 
(see Malinowski, 1921: 6), the organization and regulation of economic life 
through the social and psychological forces of the authority of the chief, the 
belief in magic, the prestige of the shaman, and so on, must also be taken into 
account. Ecological knowledge, as a matter of fact, does not exist as a separ- 
ate entity. It is not restricted to a simple compilation of data (Posey, 2000: 
188). It exists as an element of the totality of the individual’s bonds to the 
land and all living things, and as a part of the logically unified order of 
humankind, other beings and nature, which also has a spiritual and super- 
natural dimension. This, in truth, is a feature very common in the perceptions 
of exotic peoples. 

Tonkinson (1991: 36) observes that the Mardu ‘postulate a harmony 
among [nature, humanity and the spiritual beings of their Dreaming, the 
components of their cosmic order], yet, anthropocentrically, they consider 
certain human actions to be essential to its maintenance and renewal’. This 
means that the Aborigines have a preoccupation with reproduction, with 
sustainability. They implement it by responding to the severe constraints 
imposed upon them by their difficult environment, by progressively 
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modifying their technology and subsistence activities. This also happens in 
the Amazon, where, as Posey (2000: 189) remembers, a failure to understand 
the human-modified nature of ‘wild’ landscapes, including those which are 
sparsely populated at the present time, has blinded outsiders to the manage- 
ment practices of indigenous peoples and local communities. He insists 
(Posey, 2000: 189) on the fact that ‘Many so-called “pristine” landscapes are 
in fact cultural landscapes, either created by humans or modified by human 
activity (such as natural forest management, cultivation and the use of fire). 
Indigenous peoples and a growing number of scientists believe that it is no 
longer acceptable simply to assume that just because landscapes and species 
appear to outsiders to be “natural”, they are therefore “wild”.’ This surely 
lends support to Malinowski’s (1921: 1) assertion that only a very slight 
acquaintance with the ethnological literature is needed to convince people 
like economists that ‘little attention has been paid so far to the problems of 
economics among primitive races’. More attention is no doubt required, 
principally because in some cases, without having a notion of development, 
growth, or progress, these societies? amass such very large surpluses that they 
can be considered a kind of ‘very rich economy’ (Mauss, 1990: 72). 

The Mardu desert people, according to Tonkinson (1991: 37) have an 
extensive vocabulary for cloud and rain types and other weather phenom- 
ena.!° They are also experts in assessing the likelihood and possible conse- 
quences of rainfall in their territory. This is another instance of an elaborate 
form of knowledge, also encountered among the Kayapó, of Posey’s studies, 
who classify (to illustrate) over 50 different types of diarrhoea/dysentery, 
each one with its respective herbal treatment (Posey, 1987: 24). The Shuar 
people of Ecuador’s Amazonian lowlands, in turn, use 800 species of plants 
for medicine, food, animal fodder, fuel, construction, fishing and hunting 
supplies (Posey, 2000: 188-9). Other examples are the traditional healers of 
Southeast Asia who rely on as many as 6500 medicinal plants, while shifting 
cultivators throughout the tropics frequently sow more than 100 crops in 
their forest farms (Posey, 2000: 189). Ecological knowledge of this sort 
involves an understanding of the whole environment and its economic 
resources and possibilities. Among the Mardu (Tonkinson, 1991: 36-7), 
children begin accumulating the relevant fund of information and skills at a 
very early age, and develop ‘a great ability to correctly “read” the multitude 
of signals emanating from their surroundings’. Adult males supplement this 
intimate knowledge of the physical and biological world with what they 
regard as an equally pragmatic and necessary ritual ‘technology’. The final 
outcome of this process is admirable, in the sense that ‘their hunting and 
harvesting seldom entail any real sense of urgency or battle against time 
and the elements’ (Tonkinson, 1991: 40). It is interesting to note that food- 
collecting activities for them rarely occupy more than half the day - much 
less if there is an abundance of easily harvested fruit, tubers or grass seeds 
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nearby, or if the men are successful in spearing large game close to the camp 
(Tonkinson, 1991: 42). The suggestion that that may be a kind of wealth is 
contained once again in Tonkinson’s (1991: 42-3) account that ‘Whatever the 
reason, there is normally ample leisure time for sleeping, playing with small 
children, chatting idly, or for the discussion, planning, or enacting of ritual 
activity, which for the men, especially, is a consuming passion.’ Besides that, 
it is worth stressing that several medical studies have concluded that the 
Mardu seem adequately nourished, their diet being well balanced, with no 
detectable vitamin or protein deficiency (Tonkinson, 1991: 54). The corre- 
sponding situation in modern societies is a dismal one, with the current 
persistence of large numbers of people in appalling poverty. This corresponds 
to a reality described by Marshall (1961: 2) at the end of the 19th century as 
one that tends “to deaden the higher faculties”.*! 

According to Posey (2000: 189-90), there are numerous categories of 
traditional knowledge among indigenous peoples ‘which clearly have great 
potential for application in a wide range of sustainability strategies’. Tribal 
peoples conserve biological diversity, and in some cases provide other 
environmental benefits through, for example, soil and water conservation, 
soil fertility enhancement, the management of game and fisheries and forest 
management. By planting ‘forest gardens’ and managing the regeneration of 
bush fallows in ways which take advantage of natural processes and mimic 
the biodiversity of natural forests, the natives of the Amazon offer a valuable 
route for using resources within the land’s carrying capacity. The same can 
be said of much of the world’s crop diversity, which is in the custody of 
farmers who follow age-old farming and land use practices that conserve 
biodiversity and provide other local benefits (Posey, 2000: 189). Benefits such 
as the promotion of indigenous diet diversity, income generation, production 
stability, minimization of risk, reduced insect and disease incidence, efficient 
use of labour, intensification of production with limited resources and maxi- 
mization of returns with low levels of technology are equally associated with 
traditional ecological knowledge (Posey, 2000: 188-9). 

Referring to the study of primitive money, Einzig (1966: xiv) comments 
that the only way in which someone could acquire reliable knowledge about 
the economic behaviour of indigenous people would be to sift all the evidence 
flowing in from the various possible sources. The task would be completed 
by trying to ascertain from the multiple, sometimes conflicting, sources of 
information the common denominator that may exist between them. This is 
more or less what the effort to build a science of ethnoeconomics is now 
confronting. An effort of this breadth is justified, paraphrasing Einzig 
(1966: 3), on the grounds that it would add to human knowledge on a relevant 
subject. It would also provide material which could be used by other 
branches of learning, and contribute to a new approach to the issue of 
sustainability. The justification for such assertions can be interpreted from 
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Tonkinson’s (1991: 20) evaluation of the Mardu Aborigines, whose society 
has wisely maintained ‘a long-term ecological and social status quo’. In their 
case, having mastered the necessary subsistence skills, they impose their will 
intellectually rather than physically on a rash environment and an irregular 
rhythm of life (Tonkinson, 1991: 55). The abandonment of interest in the 
cultures of such ‘uncivilized’ humans cannot be accepted if we are to under- 
stand the problems of modern society (see Polanyi, 1944: 45). 


Towards an Understanding of Ethnoeconomics 


The first time I heard the word ‘ethnoeconomics’ was 26 April 1994 in Recife, 
Brazil, at the close of a conference I had convened on sustainable development 
policies. It was Darrell Posey who pronounced it. On that occasion, he pro- 
posed that we should organize a working group on the subject. He then kindly 
suggested, to my satisfaction, that what I was doing was in fact ethno- 
economics (I was doing it unknowingly, somehow like Moliére’s bourgeois 
gentilhomme . . .). In fact, I was trying at that time, and since more or less 1990, 
to understand sustainable development both within the scope of ecological 
economics and from the perspective of the Amerindians’ lifestyle. I wrote a 
paper in 1991 on the notion of ethno/eco-development (Cavalcanti, 1992), 
which was presented at a conference on human ecology in June of that year 
in Gothenburg, Sweden. Later, I elaborated another text trying to compare the 
lifestyles of the US and Amazon Indians (Cavalcanti, 1997). My perception, 
after reading a great deal of what anthropologists have written on primitive 
societies, was that if sustainability is to be grasped in terms of a social group’s 
duration, a great deal can be learnt from indigenous peoples — as these are the 
groups which today demonstrate the greatest societal longevity. Industrial 
society is too young to be considered sustainable, and there are signs every- 
where of its social and ecological unsustainability (see Goulet, 1997). 
Although Roberto DaMatta, as mentioned earlier, considers that everything 
that cultural or social anthropology has always done, since its beginnings as 
an academic discipline, could be classified as ethnoeconomics, the fact is that 
I have never seen this expression used in the literature (although I must confess 
that I am not as familiar with this as I am with the literature on economics). I 
did, however, find the word ‘ethno-economist’ in the article of an economist 
(Hill, 1966: 16), who speaks of the ‘conventional economist’ looking at ‘the 
obsessional interest of the “ethno-economist” ’. In the article she talks about 
‘indigenous economics’ and ‘the need in underdeveloped regions... to pursue 
a subject which, for want of a better term, [she calls] “indigenous economics” 
> (Hill, 1966: 10). This kind of economics would be concerned with the basic 
fabric of existing economic life. Hill (1966: 11) insists ‘on the narrow scope of 
economics’, affirming: ‘I am not exaggerating. We are far more ignorant than 
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we are knowledgeable.’ In her view, it is only by assuming that indigenous 
economics and conventional western economics are identical that the former 
becomes worthy of study (Hill, 1966: 13). But she believes that this is not the 
right path to follow. Instead, for her, the question is whether indigenous econ- 
omics is too simple for the economist (or rather, I would ask, is it too 
complex?). Its concern with the basic fabric of economic life implies the need 
to study the quality of economic life, or in other words, to identify rather than 
quantify the important variables. 

This brings us back to what should be considered as the basic pre- 
occupations of ethnoeconomics. Certainly, it will not be interested in measur- 
ing, with a spurious precision, the content of the basic fabric of economic life. 
This has to do with values (but not with money values), and almost certainly 
with ‘natural values’, which are independent of use and exchange (Branco, 
1989: 93).12 Marshall (1961: xiv) asserts that what he calls the “Mecca of the 
economist’ lies in economic biology rather than in economic dynamics, 
although biological conceptions are more complex than those of mechanics. 
It is precisely here that we must seek a new understanding of the economic 
facts, because nature has its own will, expressed in the notion of homeostasis 
(Branco, 1989: 125), and as such the economy cannot be considered inde- 
pendently of the fabric of biological life. Nature is an organic whole, while 
the economic process is presented, in conventional formulations of econ- 
omics, within the framework of classical mechanics as if it were a mechan- 
ism, and therefore not amenable to qualitative change. This means that, for 
the economist, it does not contain the fundamental biophysical notion of a 
measure of qualitative change: entropy (Georgescu-Roegen, 1971). As a 
consequence, it is necessary for ethnoeconomics to adopt a distinct, organic 
and holistic worldview much more along the lines of the reasoning of 
ecological economics (see Costanza et al., 1991) than those of conventional 
economics. In the same way, instead of concentrating its focus on equilibrium 
situations, ethnoeconomics has to adopt a dynamic, non-equilibrium 
perspective that also takes into account a long-run, multi-scale approach. 
Furthermore, as it is concerned with sustainable development it has to discuss 
progress in terms of its ecological limitations, with special regard to resilience 
and scale (Begossi, 2000). Finally, being concerned with cultural diversity and 
the worldviews of indigenous peoples, it must pay due attention to traditional 
ecological knowledge. 

There have been many attempts to reconceptualize and restructure 
thinking on economic models that incorporate cultural and ecological diver- 
sity. At the same time, the ongoing forces of globalization are undermining 
the cultural and ecological diversity upon which political stability, food 
security and the general wellbeing of society depend. An attempt to inter- 
nalize environmental externalities has led to the branch of pure economics 
called environmental economics. In addition, a new approach to analysing the 
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functioning of the economic process from the perspective of nature or the 
ecosystem has emerged under the aegis of ecological economics. Parallel to 
this, and with a longer history, has been the strengthening of economic 
anthropology and its efforts to better understand how indigenous, traditional 
and local peoples adapt to and manage the external forces that threaten their 
livelihoods and existence. At the same time, ethnoecology has expanded to 
describe how traditional ecological knowledge is used to create, manage and 
conserve cultural landscapes. There is, however, a woeful dearth of dialogue 
and collaboration between these strands of alternative thinking and research. 
Although Malinowski (1999: 167) first called attention to this problem in 
1922, it still persists today. Herskovits (1965: 516) refers to the need for better 
mutual understanding between economists and anthropologists, suggesting 
the latter’s need to have ‘some grasp of the categorical differences .. . between 
economics as an exposition of principles ... and as a descriptive exposition 
of facts’. He stresses the important point that it is only through discussion of 
the subject by the many specialists concerned with the problem of the 
primitive societies that we can achieve a truly cross-disciplinary attack in the 
search for knowledge. In fact, the various disciplines and approaches are, in 
general, complementary, only requiring effective cooperation and dialogue to 
produce effective results. 

The time seems to have come for the development of an ethnoeconom- 
ics that looks at how local, traditional and indigenous peoples conceptualize 
the many economic relationships that have built, characterized and main- 
tained their societies; a discipline or a field of endeavour that examines the 
idea of progress among exotic peoples; that considers their notions of wealth, 
justice and equity; that interprets the manifold manifestations of markets, 
trade, gift and exchange; and that tries to understand the way individual inter- 
ests combine to produce a durable social system and sustainable economic 
processes — or development for that matter. There is certainly considerable 
scattered information on the cognitive or ‘emic’ categories utilized by non- 
western societies to describe the types of ‘economic’ relationships that estab- 
lish their webs of societal relations. There are fewer studies that investigate 
or integrate indigenous concepts of ‘nature’ or ‘environment’ as factors in the 
maintenance of healthy, long-lasting economies. The effort to be undertaken 
under the umbrella of ethnoeconomics must go beyond ecological and 
conventional economics, economic anthropology and ethnoecology and 
ethnoscience. It must address the concepts, categories and practices that 
societies use to evaluate, assess, monitor and manage human, natural and 
heritage (including spiritual and aesthetic) ‘resources’. The proposal is to find 
a ‘new’ perspective that can promote dialogue between the existing disci- 
plines and be driven and guided by the myriad notions and experiences of 
local peoples. This is a challenge which demands a lot of collaboration and 
the conviction that one, comparatively rich, section of humanity can offer 
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us sound alternatives, worthy of consideration at the intellectual level, on 
how to live healthily, happily and sustainably. 


Notes 


I would like to thank Darrell Posey, my dear late friend Roberto DaMatta and Laura 
Rival for helpful suggestions during the earliest stages of the preparation of this article, 
which was written during my stay (Michaelmas Term) as a visiting fellow at the 
Oxford Centre for Brazilian Studies, Oxford, UK. 


a. 


Marcel Mauss (1990: 79), writing in the 1940s, affirms that “Ihe idea of value, 
utility, self-interest, luxury, wealth, the acquisition and accumulation of goods ~ 
all these on one hand — and on the other, that of consumption, even that of delib- 
erate spending for its own sake, purely sumptuary: all these phenomena are 
present everywhere, although we understand them differently today.’ 

As Lionel Robbins (1984: 2) remarks, citing John Stuart Mill, ‘the definition of a 

science has almost invariably not preceded, but followed, the creation of the 

science itself’. This is not to say that ethnoeconomics is a new science, but rather 
that it is suggested as a new field of endeavour to be developed (and correctly 
defined). Definition is used to ‘lay bare the meaning of the terms employed, to 
clear up the ideas for which they stand and thus to get rid of all ambiguities’ 

QJ. Shield Nicholson, as quoted by Einzig, 1966: 13). 

3 And ‘in doing so, [the chief] enhances his prestige and influence, which he also 
exercises through economic means’ (Malinowski, 1921: 12), a point of no mean 
significance in the study of the economics of tribal societies. 

4 Political economy is concerned with relations between commodities (not goods, 

which are a creation of economics), whose exchange gives rise to objective relations 

inasmuch as a commodity is defined as a socially desirable thing with both a use- 

value and an exchange-value (see Gregory, 1982: 8). 

As Polanyi (1944: 44) states, the paradigm of the bartering savage is false. 

As Sir James G. Frazer, quoted by Einzig (1966) in his book’s epigraph, writes, 

‘when all is said and done, our resemblances to the savage are still far more 

numerous than our differences from him; what we have in common with him and 

deliberately retain as true and useful, we owe to our savage forefathers who slowly 
acquired by experience and transmitted to us by inheritance those seemingly 
fundamental ideas which we are apt to regard as original and intuitive’. 

7 See, for example, the illuminating book by Hans Christoph Binswanger (1994), 

8 ‘A cumulative body of knowledge and beliefs handed down through generations 

by cultural transmission about the relationship of living beings (including humans) 

with one another and with their environment’ (Gadgil et al, 1993: 151). 

‘[S}uffused with rituals and myths’ (Mauss, 1990: 72). 

10 How they are coping with present-day weather turbulence is another matter. 

11 ‘Overworked and undertaught, weary and careworn, without quiet and without 

leisure, they [the poor] have no chance of making the best of their mental faculties’ 

(Marshall, 1961: 3). 
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12 Alluding to the archaic societies of Polynesia, Mauss (1990: 73) observes that there 
exists neither the free, purely gratuitous rendering of services, nor production and 
exchange purely interested in what is useful. ‘It is a sort of hybrid that flourished.’ 

13 Mauss (1990: 34) provides an important testimony about the wealth of primitive 
peoples in which he stresses how, in various kinds of rituals, ‘everything stored up 
with great industry . . . is lavishly expended’. 
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Trade Unionism and Globalization: 
Thoughts from Latin America 


here is a near total consensus today that trade unionism is going through 

the greatest crisis in its history. A growing and expanding force at the 
turn of the 20th century, at the beginning of the 21st it appears as a weakened 
institution with little ability to adapt to the transformations occurring in 
society and the system of labour relations. Above and beyond the positions 
taken by those interested in provoking its extinction, on the grounds that it 
is an anachronism in a world in which the conflict between capital and labour 
has disappeared, the undeniable fact is that trade unionism is being attacked 
from many flanks. As long as salaried employment prevails and the division 
of labour continues to be applied (though in a variety of ways), the reasons 
for the rise of trade unionism remain in being, and the social sciences and 
those concerned about development are under an obligation to contribute to 
a redefinition of trade unionism’s mission, scope, structure, forms of action, 
representation and legitimation (Iranzo, 2001). 

The factors which have combined to push trade unionism to its present 
crisis are varied in nature; some are temporary while others — the most 
complex — are structural. In the first place come the international factors, 
generated by the economic globalization process, which conspire against the 
trade union movement's ability to apply pressure. Among these are: (1) the 
predominance of financial capital, which has reduced the importance that 
work as the source of wealth production had until recently! and as a result 
of which union battles can become an additional disincentive to productive 
investment; (2) the mobility of capital, which allows companies to easily 
move, and when confronted with conflict encourages them to move, to loca- 
tions that are cheaper or less conflict ridden; (3) the growing expansion of 
transnational capital, which has steadily increased the number of companies 
whose decision-making centres are beyond the reach of the unions and with 
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which they do not share a culture friendly to collective bargaining; and (4) a 
declining need for domestic markets, and hence, a decline in the importance 
of the worker-consumer — which reduces the incentive to grant salary 
increases, the chief objective for which the trade union movement fights 
(Iranzo, 2001). 

In second place come the factors which affect the trade union movement 
at the national level, though always in the framework of globalization (econ- 
omic, political, cultural and communicational), such as those springing from 
economic restructuring and its correlate, the transformation of the state ~ 
modification of the political system’s foundations and the crisis of the 
corporativist model which brought the modern state into being, dismantling 
of the productive industries under state ownership, changes in labour 
legislation, economic stagnation and recession, the different phenomena 
associated with the restructuring of productive activity, the new forms of pro- 
ductive linkage and the changes in the composition of the labour market. All 
these factors have been changing, and to a certain extent demolishing, the 
pillars on which trade union action was built, but their effects have not been 
homogeneous, nor were the participants in the process. The latter’s organiz- 
ational and political traditions and cultures within each system of labour 
relations have played a crucial role in putting them in advantageous or dis- 
advantageous positions to take advantage of the room for manoeuvre which 
the globalization process leaves open (Iranzo, 2001). 

The studies done in Latin Ámerica reveal how, beneath the unique 
aspects present in each country, lie all these factors, which give rise to 
different situations depending on the strategies adopted by the participants 
in each case. The analyses that have been done reflect an effort to understand 
the trade union movement’s current status in relation to both macro- and 
micro-social phenomena, whose complex interaction explains the transform- 
ations undergone by the different systems of labour relations. Within this 
perspective we can identify important coincidences among the trends visible 
in Latin America, which we attempt to summarize throughout this article. 


The Transformation of the State 


The neocorporativist system was — as defined by Enrique de la Garza for 
Mexico — “an extraconstitutional form of governability, parallel to the legis- 
lative organs and the logic of citizenship’; it was also a core component of the 
protectionist state (De la Garza, 2001: 182). Its foundations began to crumble 
when the neoliberal transformation of the state necessarily led to a change — 
sudden or gradual — in the political-institutional framework which encom- 
passed it. That framework, built to provide viability for a strong state with 
redistributionist aims and capabilities that would be the centre of economic 
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activity and protector of the internal market, is not compatible with a state 
that reduces its scope of authority and action to adapt itself to the impera- 
tives of capitalistic globalization, shedding its economic functions and that of 
regulating the market in order to become a promoter of non-traditional 
export industries, rising competitiveness and attraction of foreign investment. 
In that process, trade unionism has watched the declining importance of its 
principal interlocutor and the source of its power in the neocorporativist 
system that had prevailed in many Latin American countries. The neocorpo- 
rativist model, which had ensured pro-government trade unions a monopoly 
of representation of the workers in exchange for labour peace, has been 
turning into an obstacle for the establishment of the foundations of the new 
state, which ‘in the attempt to modernize itself also proposes changing the 
bases of its own legitimation’ (Zapata, 2001: 8). In other words, the social- 
institutional framework developed by the populist state and the import- 
substitution development model is breaking down, as a result of its 
incompatibility with the new model of accumulation, which is functional for 
the development of globalization (Zapata, 1993, 1995; Pérez, 1998; Catalano 
and Novick, 1995). 

This process has taken a unique form in each country. For Venezuela in 
particular, it has played out in a context of advances and retreats typical of a 
transition towards a new socioinstitutional framework. This explains why 
each of the successive adjustment initiatives, all very similar in macro- 
economic terms, has been accompanied by a different policy for addressing 
state-union relations: the first, pursued during the Carlos Andrés Pérez 
administration (1989-92) can be characterized as one of isolation of the trade 
unions opposed to the adjustment measures; the second, carried out by the 
administration of Rafael Caldera (1994-8), attempted to revive the neo- 
corporativist pact in an attempt to restore the governability lost after the coup 
attempts and the impeachment of Pérez; the third, undertaken by President 
Hugo Chávez up to the present, seeks the creation of a semi-authoritarian 
corporativism relying on new participants, as a political base from which to 
carry out the administration’s ‘revolutionary process” (Iranzo and Patruyo, 
2001). 

Privatization has played a key role in the change in state-union relations. 
As a part of the transformation of the state, privatization has deprived trade 
unionism of its principal areas of strength, where it had achieved most of its 
successes. 

The policy of privatizing state-owned companies does not basically 
pursue a search for efficiency, organizational improvements, or settling of 
bureaucratic scores, but is better explained as an initiative to destroy one of 
the key foundations for the support of trade unionism. Privatization, then, is 
more a political measure than a strictly economic one, as it is publicly 
described (Zapata, 1993: 147). 
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This intention can be seen in the Venezuelan case, to take an example, in 
the following characteristics (Iranzo and Richter, 1999): (1) the unions 
representing workers in the state-owned companies have been among the 
most belligerent (as was in its early period and now again, the oil workers’ 
union, and in the last two decades the unions representing workers in the 
telecommunications and steel companies, both of which have been priva- 
tized), or they were the unions that have achieved the costliest collective 
benefits (the union representing workers of the privatized national airline); 
(2) privatization is presented as the fastest way to dismantle the structure on 
which the publicly owned companies were built, since those companies acted 
as channels for redistribution but also for patronage, as well as being a source 
of resources for politicians and political parties, all of which is inconsistent 
with the new style of action of the neoliberal state; (3) the new private 
management has, in nearly all cases, behaved in a militantly anti-union 
fashion, revealing a strong interest in achieving a radical change in the type 
of labour-management relationship; and (4) in this orientation one can detect 
an intention of redefining power relations in Venezuelan society and impos- 
ing new content on the division of labour, within which shareholding by 
workers will act as a regulator of labour relations, neutralizing union action 
(Gamboa, 1993). The change of ownership has, then, far-reaching conse- 
quences for the union's negotiating power, as well as for the distribution of 
wealth and income. 

The impact on the trade union movement of the imbalance provoked by 
this breakdown of the protectionist state's socioinstitutional framework 
depends not so much on the state’s ability to control the zone of uncertainty? 
which represents its mediating role in the populist state, as on the speed with 
which that zone loses relevance or importance for the functioning of the 
system as a whole. The intensity of the effect this transformation of the socio- 
historical framework has had on the different union movements had 
depended on their ability to control and increase the salience of their role as 
intermediaries between the workers and society. 

The relative ease — in comparison with Europe, for example — with which 
the trade union movements have been decaying in many countries of Latin 
America is an outcome of the dynamic prevailing in labour relations: 

Factors such as the state's regulatory and administrative domination over 

labour—capital relations, the unions’ relatively weak social standing in society 

and companies’ dependence on state policies erate up a space for political 
O 


bargaining — for influence trafficking and political negotiation as available 


means to achieve the interests of business and labour unions. (Dombois, 1999: 
311) 


The trade unions’ ‘political commitment’ towards the state, which laid 
the basis for its strength in the past, has now come to be its greatest weak- 
ness, ‘since it prevented its renewal, reduced its representativeness, and 
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increased its fragility through growing dependence on the power resources 
dispensed by the State’ (Bensusan, 2001: 33). 


The Economic Recession and Changes in the Labour Markets 
Composition 


There has occurred throughout Latin America in the last 10 years, in a social 
context of economic recession and inflation, a major growth of unemploy- 
ment and informal occupation, and a drastic decline of real salaries, both of 
which have had grave consequences for trade unionism: fewer jobs in the 
formal sector, which has not only reduced the number of unionized workers 
but also undermined the unions’ credibility in view of their inability to 
defend employment and salary levels and their failure to achieve improve- 
ments through collective bargaining and state action. Salary declines in the 
private sector areas where unionization is strongest, such as export industries 
(traditionally those that paid the most) have seriously undermined the 
unions’ image. Furthermore, the trade union movement has found it 
extremely difficult to organize informal workers, in view of their disper- 
sion, the absence of an employer in many cases, the low level of collective 
identity among these workers and even obstacles posed by legislation in some 
countries. 

Still other phenomena that have adversely affected trade unionism and 
reflect very important changes in the composition of the labour market are: 
(1) in many cases the sectors that have enjoyed the highest growth rates are 
those engaged in non-tradable production, and particularly finance, insur- 
ance and real estate, which are among the sectors that generate the fewest jobs 
and have the lowest rates of unionization; (2) women and young people have 
increased as shares of the economically active population, but their income 
levels and access to the labour market are greatly inferior to those of the adult 
male population and they have been little served by the trade union move- 
ment; (3) there has been a considerable growth in the use of ‘atypical’ forms 
of hiring, which has a powerful impact on union action. 

There are various channels through which these forms of precarious 
hiring are growing, and all of them provide the most drastic expression of 
the deregulation of labour relations. Since most result in the individualiza- 
tion of worker-management relations, they also pose a serious threat to 
union organization. Some channels used for this kind of hiring are permit- 
ted by law, while others are illegal and clandestine. The most common ones 
in Venezuela are (Iranzo et al., 2000): (1) subcontracting, either externally, 
as when production of parts or phases of work are outsourced to other 
companies (generally small ones whose workers are not unionized), or 
internally when workers of another company are hired; (2) changes of 
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administrative status, which is another form of individualization of the 
labour-management relationship, through which blue-collar workers are 
transferred to the white-collar payroll (when the latter is not covered by 
collective bargaining) or the number of jobs classified as ‘confidence 
positions’ is increased; (3) independent work but with economic depen- 
dence, a generally clandestine relationship; and (4) hiring of workers to 
render specific services through civil or mercantile contracts, done to 
disguise their subordination. The latter expedient is used not only for new 
hirings, but also when employees are urged to give up their status as sub- 
ordinated workers and act as personal ‘companies’. 

All these innovations in full expansion, which increase the number of 
workers excluded from the benefits of collective bargaining and union 
representation, along with their consequences for the trade union movement, 
are of decisive importance because they cause membership to contract, 
undermine workers’ willingness to engage in conflict because they fear they 
can easily be replaced by unstable substitutes, and make union action more 
complex in view of the heterogeneity of interests the unions must represent, 
some of them being mutually inconsistent (Iranzo and Patruyo, 2001). More- 
over, the growing proportion of women in the labour market is a trend the 
unions have not fully assimilated. Nevertheless, studies on this issue 
(especially in Brazil) reveal that the unions are increasingly insistent on the 
addition of contractual clauses fostering equality of opportunity, but that 
they seldom succeed in getting them included in collective bargaining 
agreements, either because of their meagre negotiating strength or a strong 
reluctance on the part of business to include them (Abramo, 2001). In any 
event, ‘the lack of incorporation of gender issues is not a specific problem, 
but reflects the overall weakness of collective bargaining in Latin America’ 
(Abramo, 2001: 75). 

To the difficulty of representation in this new labour panorama must also 
be added the fact that the negative effects of macroeconomic policies - whose 
principal victims are the workers — are blamed on the trade union movement. 
The labour movement’s neocorporativist articulation with the state has 
ceased to give workers the expected rewards since the late 1980s, and that has 
cost the trade union movement a large part of its credibility. 

For the reasons outlined earlier, the contraction of union membership is 
a common outcome in all Latin American countries but Mexico, where the 
persistence of legal requirements such as ‘exclusion clauses and protection 
contracts’ has preserved the base of unionized workers, though it does not 
reflect real power (De la Garza, 2001: 191). The increasing use of flexible 
contracts makes itself felt not so much as a simple effect of economic con- 
ditions but as a component of a business strategy to reduce labour costs. 
Against the argument of flexibilization’s supposed contribution to job 
creation, Brazil offers a strong counterargument (Comin, 2001): the two 
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urban regions whose labour markets have become the most flexible are pre- 
cisely those with the highest unemployment rates. 

The consequences of the adjustment and restructuring processes have, in 
general, been dramatic and provide the background which explains the radical 
political changes that have taken place in countries like Mexico and 
Venezuela, both of which are now going through a transition process full of 
uncertainty. In both cases, ‘the river is roiled enough that bold fishermen can 
be successful, or at least able to pursue their plans with fewer structural 
restrictions’ (De la Garza, 2001: 204). 


The Restructuring of Productive Activity 


The productive restructuring processes undertaken by companies to adapt to 
the new conditions of open markets (which require technological and 
organizational changes) have been characterized by all scholars specializing 
in the field as one of the most influential factors in the intensification of the 
crisis of trade unionism. There are several reasons for this. The first and most 
obvious is that automation reduces payroll. Second, the organizational trans- 
formations imply the inclusion of productivity as a criterion in salary nego- 
tiations, as well as greater flexibility in assigning workers to jobs, which 
among other things undermines seniority as a criterion for promotion and 
makes the latter depend more on training — a principle in conflict with the 
rigidity of the job tabulators that had always determined the distribution of 
tasks. This allows the elimination of rules that have always been of enormous 
symbolic importance in collective bargaining, but above all it makes it harder 
for unions to negotiate salaries and regulate workloads. In third place come 
the new human resource policies which seek to induce workers to participate 
in improving productivity but also enhance control over them by strength- 
ening their identification with, and their feeling of belonging to, the company 
while creating a direct labour-management relationship; all this circum- 
scribes the arena of conflict, and is often done with the aim of making union 
action dispensable. And in fourth place, flexibilization of labour rules tends 
to include adoption of the precarious forms of hiring mentioned earlier 
(Iranzo and Patruyo, 2001). 

Differing levels of modernization are reflected in the studies on restruc- 
turing of productive activity in Latin America. It is often more organizational 
than technical in nature, and is almost entirely confined to the major corpor- 
ations (Iranzo, 1998). But in any event, sooner or later the unions must con- 
front a culture and a set of organizational practices which cut the ground out 
from under their ideas about collective bargaining. In most cases they find 
themselves confronting a situation for which they are unprepared, and are 
thus thrust on the defensive. Replacement of a tense and conflict-ridden 
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labour climate, in which the union is the only, or at any rate, the leading 
channel of articulation, by a more harmonious labour climate which encour- 
ages an indifferentiation of interests, worker participation in management 
and ‘symbolic levelling’ through the adoption of ‘client’ status? (Rosanvallon, 
1988) tends to dilute workers’ perception of an antagonistic relationship 
between capital and labour — which is the foundation for collective identity 
and action. But in addition, the combination of the different productive 
restructuring practices ends up creating a labour situation very different from 
the one prevailing in the past, which was far more homogeneous. Now 
workers who vary greatly in their skill levels, the content of their work, their 
income, status and form of hiring — and hence, their interests — must coexist, 
and that heterogeneity also undermines their self-perception as collective 
subjects and their sense of solidarity (which was never very strong in many 
of our countries). The fragmentation of the worlds of life, not only among 
the workers but for the individual worker as well to the extent that his or her 
working career ceases to be a continuum and becomes an alternation of 
periods of employment and periods of unemployment (De la Garza, 2000) 
or a succession of jobs under a variety of employers without precise refer- 
ence (and hence, without any relatively permanent concrete solidarity), 
makes it enormously difficult to establish common social practices with 
which workers can identify and on the basis of which they can engage in 
collective conflicts. Consequently, this new situation is resulting in a signifi- 
cant weakening of the trade unions’ ability to recruit, bring pressure on behalf 
of and represent workers (Urquijo, 1998). The traditional forms of union 
organization, ‘indirectly representative in both collective and institutional 
terms’ (Bouzas, 2000: 140), have generally been shown to be incapable of 
adapting to a fragmented reality where participation is more direct and indi- 
vidualized. In a nutshell, economic and productive restructuring has had a 
powerful impact on ‘the forms of regulation of relations among the social 
actors’ (Abramo, 2001: 58) and ‘the components of union identity’ (Novick 
and Tomada, 2001) in each individual country. 

The orientation of the labour reforms to reflect market requirements can 
be described as ‘downward flexibilization’ (Novick and Tomada, 2001), with 
the aim of cutting labour costs, circumscribing the role of collective bargain- 
ing and weakening union influence. For Brazil in particular, though the 
‘corporativist legislation’ is still in force, it has proven unable to stop de facto 
flexibilization, which has substantially undercut the unions’ role in labour 
market regulation (Comin, 2001). For the Argentine and Mexican unions, 
assignment of top priority to safeguarding the legal prerogatives on the basis 
of meagre autonomous resources ‘became an obstacle to the effective defense 
of unionized workers’ in the midst of the transformations taking place 
(Bensusan, 2001: 43). For Argentina, the new rules have acquired an “insti- 
tuting character’ which is viewed by the unions as ‘a defeat of previous gains, 
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but some also visualize it as the only way to continue being present in a 
different and segmented collective’ (Novick and Tomada, 2001: 106). 

Judging by the trade union movement’s experience to date, the challenges 

is productive restructuring is posing to unions in Latin America reveal the 
need, on the one hand, to generate responses making it possible to organize 
and represent the different categories of workers (through territorial or 
occupational unions) with priority for ‘organizing the workers in the 
strategic sectors of the economy, i.e., in the export industries’, and on the 
other, to assume that ‘the existing alternatives in the plants are identified with 
the imperative of linking productivity, flexibilization, and improvement of 
living conditions for the workers’ (Zapata, 1995: 160, 161). 


Future Prospects 


The Unions’ Responses 

Organized workers’ responses to the changes now under way have been quite 
limited. In a general framework of a weakening trade union movement, the 
form and character of the unions’ crisis have depended on their particular 
histories, but whether they are radical, classist, or corporate unions, stressing 
their role as opponents or partners of the state as the case may be, most have 
been unable to cope with the loss of the state’s centrality in the labour 
relations field. Even strikes have turned into a boomerang hurting the unions 
that launch them, since the meagre support from the rest of society for the 
conflicts undertaken to defend particular economic interests has been diag- 
nosed as another of the causes of the end-of-century trade unionism crisis 
(Bensusan, 2000; Urquijo, 1998). 

As regards the restructuring of productive activity, since the Latin 
American unions had not traditionally interested themselves in the socio- 
technical aspects of production they were late in joining the debate on its 
implications (De la Garza, 1996). When they are obligated to confront this 
issue, they tend to find themselves disarmed, since they do not know it and 
do not have the information to address it, or because they find that the 
workers are favourable to it. In summary, the unions’ responses can be 
identified with the following three types of strategies (De la Garza, 1996): (1) 
that of resistance or opposition, whose most common result is the union’s 
defeat and even disappearance, because though there have been successes in 
circumscribing the initial flexibilization plans, the most combative unions 
and the ones most antagonistic to productive modernization have been the 
biggest losers of power and support (Dombois, 1999; Zapata, 1995); (2) that 
of assimilation, the path taken by most of the corporativist unions, whose 
outcome has been that the modernization initiative has been monopolized by 
the management and the reorganization reflects its interests — this is the 
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category in which we may classify the cases in which ‘neopaternalist patterns 
of labour relations (with no unions or subordinated unions) which support 
direct relations and mutual undertakings between companies and workers are 
being reinforced’ (Dombois, 1999: 332-3); and (3) that of involvement or 
negotiation, which appears to be the one that has yielded the greatest benefits 
for the unions themselves or the workers but which has seldom been prac- 
tised in view of the conditions it requires: acceptance of the unions as inter- 
locutors, their having a proactive behaviour, and no less important, their 
having enough strength and legitimacy among their members to develop bar- 
gaining power vis-a-vis management. 

The development of new forms of union action has been perceived in all 
countries of the region since the late 1990s. There have, for example, been 
attempts to create forms of ‘neoliberal corporativism, partly by the State and 
partly by companies’ in Mexico (De la Garza, 2001: 185), or forms of semi- 
authoritarian corporativism in Venezuela. But while the Mexican initiatives 
have totally failed, they are still part of a presidential policy in Venezuela. In 
countries like Costa Rica there is still an attempt to maintain ‘solidarity’ in 
the form of a semi-union organization under employer control, developed as 
an alternative to union organization with private sector resources and free of 
union competition, thanks to ‘repression’ and an absence of supervision and 
control by the government agencies. But at the same time, an independent 
trade unionism has been taking shape, especially in the public sector. 

Interesting responses have been elicited by the problems posed by the 
internationalization of production. One of those undertaken in the context 
of the integration pacts is that of the Southern Cone Central Union Coor- 
dinating Committee. This initiative is more than a decade old, and has made 
progress in terms of coordination among the national-level central union 
organizations and the creation of negotiating forums to formulate common 
proposals (Ruiz Tagle, 2000). Their struggles have been aimed at including 
worker protection measures in the MERCOSUR agenda, and at establish- 
ing a supranational labour relations system characterized by regional collec- 
tive bargaining. One of the most interesting features of this experience is 
that: 

.. the union organizations in Mercosur have not been predominantly corpo- 
rativist in nature, oriented toward the defense of the strongest and best 
organized sectors; rather, they have focused on the establishment of a basic 
platform of social and labour rights to make economic development with social 
cohesion possible. (Ruiz Tagle, 2000: 78) 

The integration agreements in the north have also favoured the develop- 
ment of new expressions of trade unionism. As regards the ‘maquiladora’ 
assembly plants in Mexico, though corporativist union organizations inimical 
to the development of true labour movements have prevailed, ‘entry into 
NAFTA has allowed new parties (NGOs, U.S. unions, and autonomous 
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Mexican unions) to gain a growing presence in the “maquiladoras” established 
in Mexico’ (Carrillo, 2001: 226). 

The unions in the northern countries are very involved in this, since they 
are also victims of internationalization — not only because jobs are lost when 
transferred to the underdeveloped countries but also because the mere threat 
of doing so serves as a powerful argument against salary demands and in 
favour of deregulating measures. Among the known union strategies is that 
of campaigns against transnational corporations, consisting of attacks on 
their “weak points’ in the poor countries, which ‘normally lie in the super- 
exploitation of labour or the violation of environmental standards’ (Baltar, 
2000: 91). These campaigns are aimed at putting pressure on the corporate 
management by threatening economic harm to the companies as a result of 
loss of prestige. But above and beyond that, these trade union movements 
seek to impose: 


... international codes of conduct and defense of workers’ fundamental ri hts, 
in order to prevent the strategies of international diffusion of production ae 

ing advantage of local laws or regional weaknesses in worker organization. 
(Baltar, 2000: 91) 


There are also civil organizations in Central America which perform 
similar tasks vis-a-vis the ‘maquiladora’ companies, known as ‘independent 
monitoring’. But they cannot be unions, because they are required to be inde- 
pendent of the parties. Their task is to ‘supervise compliance with the code 
of conduct of the contracting parties’ (Quintero, 2000: 165), and they do their 
job by denouncing abuses in the countries where the goods are marketed, 
attempting to turn consumers against companies which do not comply with 
requirements. 

The study done by Ronaldo Baltar identified three factors which deter- 
mine the viability of union action to interfere with the nature of globaliz- 
ation, on which further research should be done: (1) the limit of the 
international business strategies in relation to the local social and political 
context; (2) the interdependence between the maintenance of consumer 
markets and the guarantee of fundamental worker rights; and (3) the capacity 
for effective international monitoring of local production units by the union 
institutions (Baltar, 2000: 169). 

However, what appears to be the most important set of experiences 
occurring in the region, and which most emphatically gives the lie to the sup- 
posed gradual disappearance of the unions, is that of Brazil and Canada. That 
conclusion is evidenced by a comparative study done by Graciela Bensusan 
(2001), according to which the key — not only to the trade union movement’s 
survival but even to its strengthening in an adverse climate — is a strategy 
capable of bringing the established regulatory or institutional frameworks 
and the type of power source on which they rely to take action regarding ‘the 
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structure of economic and political opportunities’. These are the strategies 
applied by the unions in the countries mentioned earlier, which have allowed 
them to occupy an important place on the political-labour scene. 

The so-called new Brazilian unionism, represented by the Single Central 
Organization of Brazilian Workers (CUT), and the Canadian labour move- 
ment, focused on state or local-level activities and joined in ‘limited cooper- 
ation’ with business to cope with the restructuring under way, their 
participation in the productive process being subject to a defence of workers’ 
basic interests. Though the institutional frameworks were unfavourable, the 
trade union movements in both countries succeeded in reversing some of the 
negative impacts of the adjustment and strengthening their positions, by 
basing their strategies on a collective mobilization of their rank and file and 
such innovative initiatives as the construction of a ‘broad spectrum’ of 
alliances with social movements with which they share a radical confron- 
tation of the dominant economic model (Bensusan, 2001). What this means 
is that they developed new sources of power and resources within the 
political system and within the framework of collective bargaining, different 
from those institutionalized in the corporate system, with which they could 
narrow the scope of authoritarian practices (in Brazil) and develop them- 
selves as autonomous actors. 

In Brazil, in connection with the democratization process the unions 
achieved so great a degree of legitimacy and negotiating power that collective 
bargaining and the right to strike could be given a leading place in labour 
regulation; forms of interest representation — even within companies — were 
established, and new fields of regulation and collective undertakings were 
opened up (Dombois, 1999: 327). 

The scope of the CUT’s alliance strategy, and the implications of its inno- 
vative initiatives, are shown in the case studied by Marcia Leite (2001), that 
of participation in the Regional Chamber of Greater ABC in Sao Paulo state, 
created to plan and carry out that area’s socioeconomic development in a 
mutually agreed fashion. The origins of this experience lie in the agreements 
reached through the ABC’s Automotive Sector Chamber in the early 1990s, 
which turned into a forum for negotiation by all the parties related to the 
sector — at the trade union movement's initiative. These agreements not only 
helped bring about an economic recovery of the sector, but also marked the 
beginning of a new kind of relationship between capital and labour; they were 
‘the seedbed of a new contractuality’ (Leite, 2001: 146). 

As paradoxical as it may seem, the antagonism that had characterized the 
relations among these parties (unions, employers and workers), especially 
since the late 1970s, made it possible to formulate joint sectoral policy 
proposals with respect to prices, markets, technological modernization, 
industrial relations, relations with the state and so on. The 1990s appear, then, 
to have revealed a scenario in the auto industry in which major dimensions 
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of organization and industrial relations, as well as the labour market, became 
~ for the first time in Brazil ~ subjects for negotiation among parties which 
acknowledge each other as legitimate interlocutors (Castro, 1995: 41,42). 

On the basis of the Automotive Chamber’s experience, the highly signifi- 
cant ABC Regional Chamber was created in 1997 (Leite, 2001). In the first 
place, agreements were reached not on a tripartite basis but through the 
inclusion of new social participants, giving rise to a ‘multipartism’. A public 
— and not state-centred — space was built, in which the public authorities and 
local civil society are present and represented, thereby creating a new form 
of articulation between the public and the private spheres. In the second 
place, this initiative rests on the search for a new form of governability rooted 
in the endogenous forces of the localities and the territory, interconnected 
through horizontal networks. The effort is to generate a forum for dialogue 
in the search for solutions based on the common will to achieve ‘sustained 
regional economic development’. This does not imply a disappearance of 
conflict or the dissolution of each party’s role in the defence of its affiliates’ 
interests. But it does imply a willingness to find solutions that are viable for 
the parties, through an articulated vision of all the factors at stake (Leite, 
2001). 

Still another experience now under way in Latin America which also 
merits examination is that of the CTA (Central Union Organization of 
Argentine Workers). Founded in the 1990s, it has emerged as an autonomous 
national-level central union organization, independent of the political parties, 
whose greatest innovation is the promotion of alliances with social move- 
ments engaged in the struggle for social and civil rights (Palomino, 2000; 
Novick and "Tomada, 2001). This experience, in conjunction with that of 
movements such as the May 1 Movement in Venezuela, which like the CTA 
incorporates intellectuals in organic fashion and arises as an autonomous 
initiative that breaks with the tradition of union subordination to the political 
parties, and the Mexican new unionist movement, which confronts the 
official union structure, tells us that new and more promising forms of union 
representation are emerging in the context of corporativism and its de- 
construction—reconstruction. 


The Organizational Challenges to Trade Unionism: Strong, 
Decentralized, Integrating and Democratic Structures 

Globalization reveals the importance of building increasingly strong and 
well-structured organizations at the highest level, capable of centralized 
action enabling them to function in articulated fashion with the international 
trade union movement while having autonomous power vis-a-vis their inter- 
locutors in the labour relations system; i.e. the ability to develop their own 
sources of financing and build up strength on the basis of their own capa- 
bilities. The best example of such a concentration of forces is the German 
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case: the world’s largest union was founded on 19 March 2001, to strengthen 
union organizational capability, put an end to inter-union competition, and 
formulate innovative strategies to confront globalization and international- 
ization of services: the Ver.di.* As a result of this unification, the number of 
unions comprising the German Trade Union Federation (DGB) fell to eight. 

But centralized unions face the grave danger of stratification and bureau- 
cratization. It is, therefore, only through articulation with strong local 
organizations that they have a chance to avoid losing all their significance. 
Company unions suffer from major weaknesses: (1) they tend to be very 
weak and easily absorbed by the company; (2) they usually have limited 
horizons, since they are confined to a particular company; (3) they reinforce 
inequalities in salaries, working conditions, etc. among companies; (4) they 
neglect or even leave totally uncovered the smaller firms, in view of legal 
requirements for a minimum number of members to form a union; (5) they 
are conducive to the atomization of the trade union movement (Wachendor- 
fer, 1995). These problems only worsen in the framework of neocorporativist 
confederations, since the lack of internal democracy leaves the local unions 
even more isolated and defenceless. But at the same time, if the national union 
has no local representation, it is condemned to failure because decentralized 
action becomes more important than ever: (1) each company addresses the 
processes of flexibilization and productive reorganization differently (in view 
of its economic, technological, or cultural condition), and that requires its 
union counterpart to be flexible enough to respond to that adaptation with 
new forms of regulation in the framework of collective bargaining that safe- 
guard the workers’ interests; organizational -and often technological — 
decisions give expression to social options, and accordingly, trade unionism 
is the party most interested (and often the only one so interested) in finding 
alternatives not inconsistent therewith (Bouzas, 2000); (2) the business 
leadership, structured in terms of more horizontal and individualized 
relations, needs to be countered (and competed with) by a union leadership 
that is always present and capable of building a collective identity on the basis 
of an equally particularized attention; (3) in response to the loss of power vis- 
a-vis the state or the state’s utilitarian and narrowly circumscribed use of the 
trade union movement, the opportunities for union action in the political 
system decline; hence, the company, where the points of encounter linked to 
production and work are located, becomes the key place to develop a new 
source of power (Zapata, 1993). 

Parallel to the national and local levels of organization, the Brazilian and 
Canadian experiences reveal the importance of an intermediate level: the 
territorial unions, which may offer a way to address two kinds of problems: 
first, they may be the right organizational alternative for the construction of 
new forms of interest aggregation, and second, they may provide a channel 
for engaging in conflicts which go beyond the particular interests of a given 
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company or occupational group, concentration on which has isolated trade 
unionism from society. But more than a form of organization, the need to 
represent fragmented interests implies a pragmatic concept which must be 
adopted by any union organization that aspires to develop as a social force, 
The working class’s heterogeneity, marked by the dissolution of personal ties, 
direct representation of the employer, etc. (to which reference was made 
earlier), demands forms of articulation not centred on the concept of the 
stable worker with guaranteed job security as the principal representative of 
all forms of work (Zapata, 1993). Unions must find areas of common inter- 
est, in the sense in which Manuel Castell uses that term — as citizens, and more 
concretely, as productive citizens’ — around which to create dissimilar and 
sometimes temporary forms of collective identity, shifting or permanent 
alliances capable of relegitimating trade union activity (Castell, 1997). 

The interaction of institutions which concentrate power, such as national 
unions, with institutions that decentralize it, such as company committees, 
requires a profoundly democratic form of action. The organization to be built 
must be characterized by the following attributes, summarized by Graciela 
Bensusan (2001): 


The technical function of collective bargaining is only one part of a broader 
Programme which would seek to transform the economic and political order 
with a view to deepening the ideals of democracy and economic justice; its main 
weapon is the ability to create strong commitments among the rank and file 
toward the union’s purposes and induce their active Participation in collective 
action, regardless of the presence of material incentives; there is an intense 
feeling of belonging to the organization on the part of the members. 


Notes 


1 ‘À large proportion of monetary wealth is generated speculatively in the financial 
circuits, which are the most globalized.’ That does not imply the disappearance of 
salaried labour, since ‘a by no means negligible part of investment in the world 
continues to be productive’, and in addition, a part of the money generated by 
financial speculation ‘is used for the acquisition of goods and services, which must 
be produced in a circuit other than the financial circuit’ (De la Garza, 2000: 765). 

2 A concept created by Michel Crozier and Erhard Friedberg to refer to the spaces 
existing in any exercise of power whose control by any participant in the func- 
tioning of a system (the labour relations system in this case) is not ensured a priori, 
so that the party which is able to gain control (thanks to its position, resources, or 
capabilities) appropriates a source of power. Hence: “The power of an individual 
or a group, in a word, that of a social actor, depends on the breadth of the zone of 
uncertainty which allows that party to control the unpredictability of its own 
behaviour vis-à-vis its counterparts’ (Crozier and Friedberg, 1977: 61). In the case 
at hand, on one side the employer (private or public), and on the other, the 
workers, 
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w 


Under the total quality philosophy, workers are ‘clients’ inside the company. 

4 The Verdi (Vereinte Dienstleistungsgewerkschaft, Unified Services Union) 
reflects the unification of the mail and telecommunication workers’ unions and 
private employees in commerce, banking and insurance, as well as those in the 
media and the public utility and transport services (Schweisshelm, 2001). 

5 Productive citizens or working citizens, to restrict the concept and solve the 

problem posed by Enrique de la Garza regarding the limitation of the concept of 

citizenship because the existence of class-based contradictions among the citizenry 


is obvious (De la Garza, 2000). 
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The Return of the Future and 
Questions about Knowledge 






Te article addresses some issues of the relationships between the imagin- 
ary and knowledge — and more specifically, between the historical-critical 
imaginary and historical-critical knowledge. In view of recent trends in world 
conflicts and in the debate on capitalism and globalization, in a certain sense 
the subject is the implications of a return to the future as regards the pro- 
duction of knowledge. 

Many, if not all, observers may agree that everyone in the world opposed 
to capitalism or who resisted or rivalled imperialism had been defeated by the 
late 1980s. The specificity of that defeat consists, in my opinion, of the extinc- 
tion of a particular horizon of the future. Allow me to explain. 

During the last 500 years, i.e. since America came into being, there has 
always been a brilliant horizon visible to everyone around the world, shining 
with promises at certain times: modernity, rationality, progress, liberalism, 
nationalism, socialism. The time that this horizon announced or promised 
was far more than a mere continuation of the present and the past. It was 
something new, it involved change, and it announced or promised what was 
desired or hoped for, perhaps even dreamt about. In any event, it created a 
different meaning for each history, in each space/time. 

For that reason, the numerous defeats of the countless struggles and the 
many peoples who strove to achieve some of those goals were always under- 
stood as transitory, and often as of limited scope or historical duration; never 
were they accepted as final or definitive. The horizon was still there before 
us, the long-sought future was still there undefeated, its brilliance increasing 
with the passage of time after each defeat. What is more, a great many 
victories were won in the last three centuries. The worst forms of exploitation 
were circumscribed. In some parts of the world, the dominant powers were 
forced to admit — or at least negotiate — the limits, conditions, and forms of 
domination and exploitation. That was how what we now call bourgeois 
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democracy came into being, with the modern nation-state as its institutional 
structure. Nearly all the great colonial empires were destroyed. And at one 
time it even seemed that domination and exploitation had really begun, in 
certain parts of the world, to be overcome. These victories only confirmed 
the powerful certainty that the struggles were focused on a real future 
horizon, not a deceptive dream. In the light of that hope, every defeat was a 
mere momentary incident in the fight. That is why millions of people were 
able to bear everything; exile, imprisonment, torture, death and even the most 
personal and painful of all oppressions, the sacrifice or death of loved ones. 

I feel sure that many of you have personal knowledge of this, country by 
country. Or you may have wondered how the defeated of the Spanish Civil 
War felt — an entire generation of revolutionaries from all over the world, 
fearing or knowing that the time of defeat would be very long. But there is 
no testimony from those years implying a renunciation of the path lighted 
by the horizon. ‘If mother Spain falls — I say, it is a saying — go out, children 
of the world; go out to look for it!’ said Vallejo (“Spain, take this cup from 
me’, 1937). But he was sure that the children of the world would go out to 
look for it. Latin America’s analogous collective experience was probably the 
fall of Allende in Chile in 1973, preceded by the defeat of the Popular 
Congress in Bolivia in 1972. 

It is not my aim, on this occasion, to enquire into the causes of these 
defeats. What I propose to do, in the first place, is to point out that the bright- 
est horizon of the age began to lose its radiance — and no longer just for a 
small and isolated minority as at times in the past — from the late 1960s 
(Shanghai 1967, Paris 1968, Tlatelolco 1968, Prague 1969), and that between 
the mid-1970s when the world crisis of capitalism broke out and the late 
1980s when ‘the wall came down’ and the ‘socialist camp’ collapsed, the light 
went out completely, throughout the world. And in the second place, I want 
to enquire into the implications of that development for the questions about 
knowledge. 

On the first point, I think few will deny that all the political movements, 
organizations and regimes seeking a significant deconcentration of power or 
a radical redistribution thereof, had been defeated throughout the world by 
the end of the 1980s. All of them were extinguished. And with them was also 
extinguished through the 1990s — not only dimmed — the specific horizon of 
future, unless someone were seriously to posit that neoliberalism was that 
horizon. For some of the neoliberal thinkers, indeed, history had come to an 
end (see Fukuyama’s [1992] The End of History and the Last Man).! For the 
first time in 500 years the most admirable dreams of the human species 
appeared to be dead and buried. With hope lost, fear darkened the horizon 
once again.” 

Such an extinction of any horizon of future implied for many, perhaps 
for most, the disquieting sensation that the ideas, proposals, promises and 
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reasons for radical redistribution of power and radical historical changes in 
social existence suddenly appeared to belong to some remote past. Then all 
the intellectual perspectives and theoretical categories associated with those 
proposals and promises were also abruptly abandoned. In short, everything 
that was recognized as ‘critical thought’ or ‘critical theory’ was left without, 
or almost without, debate. In Latin America in particular, the only debate, if 
any, took place around the ‘crisis of paradigms’ in social knowledge. 

The issues suggested by all of this are many and very important. On this 
occasion I would like to focus on only two: first, on the relations between 
the historical perspectives of the imaginary and knowledge, and second, on 
something more complex — the relations between the imaginary dimension, 
social action and the forms of production of knowledge. 


The Imaginary Dimension and the Knowledge Dimension 


The idea of a future horizon as a new time for social existence, and hence, as 
the bearer of a new understanding of history, whether total or partial, radical 
or superficial, clearly points to a specific perspective on the imaginary dimen- 
sion: that of a historical imaginary, which is far different from a mystical or 
magical imaginary which might transcend history. 

The historic imaginary perspective which has been dominant through- 
out the world until very recently was born in the Americas, though its 
core expression was elaborated in Europe. It implied a genuine mutation of 
intersubjective relations among the populations of the world: acceptance of 
continuous change not only as a normal historical behaviour but as some- 
thing at once necessary and desirable. That in turn meant, for Europe in 
particular, the abandonment of the past as a golden age of humanity, in favour 
of an embrace of the future as the continent of hope? 

I want to stress two points about this specific perspective on the imagin- 
ary dimension: (1) the idea of modernity/ rationality, associated with the 
ideas of progress and the market; and (2) the idea of democracy as a concrete 
social interest, as the highest expression of modernity.‘ 

This time I do not go very far in this enquiry. My interest lies in observ- 
ing that, in the absence of these ideas/images, certain questions posed to social 
‘reality’, i.e. to social experience, and first of all to power, no elaboration of 
the respective questions, no search for the components of ‘reality’ in which 
to find parts of the answer, no fields of relationships which are established or 
discovered in that search and no explanations and meanings elaborated for 
those answers will be possible. Or, it would be possible to do so in a very 
different way from the one that has led to the establishment of ‘critical’ 
thought, the perspective on knowledge that made the power of capital the 
chief object of scientific research, debate and theory for nearly two centuries. 
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In other words, I suggest that the perspective on knowledge implied in 
‘critical thought’ and ‘critical theory of society’ was a companion and a 
partner to an equally ‘critical’ imaginary, which took root together with 
modernity. 


The Imaginary Dimension and History 


What made these perspectives on the imaginary dimension and knowledge 
develop together and then collapse and die out together? If the questions 
asked by the second stemmed from the first, could it be said that the extinc- 
tion of this specific future horizon was what dragged down the perspective 
on knowledge that was tied to it? Or was it just the reverse? Was the defeat 
of the social action inspired by this perspective on knowledge what led to the 
extinction of the perspective on imagination with which it was so closely 
associated? 

The extinction of an entire horizon on the future, or a perspective on the 
historical imagination, cannot be explained exclusively by far-reaching 
changes in the intersubjective sources from which it sprang. But the same 
unquestionably holds true for what happens or may happen to a given 
perspective on social historical knowledge. In other words, what I am 
suggesting is that the intersubjective sources which fed the currents of the 
specific historical imaginary — which might be called ‘critical’ — and those of 
the ‘critical’ social knowledge with which it was associated have been drying 
up or undergoing profound change. On both sides, this is without doubt a 
major victory for capitalism. 

Does it follow from this that capitalism has simply won out, because it 
is invincible? And that, as is asserted in ‘postmodernist’ thought, this critique 
and its proposals and projects were never more than a chimerical ‘grand 
narrative’ and that it must be accepted that power is either a theoretically 
irrelevant abstraction or an unchanging datum of life as it is, and in regard to 
which it is therefore senseless to search for the most appropriate crevices in 
which to play with individual freedom — as is stated today in a postmodern- 
ist reading of Foucault? 

In society, power is a social relationship comprised of an uninterrupted 
weave of three components: domination/exploitation/conflict over the 
control of key areas of human social existence: (1) work and its resources and 
products; (2) sex and its resources and products; (3) collective authority and 
its resources and products; and, finally, (4) subjectivity/intersubjectivity, and 
especially the imaginary and the mode of producing knowledge (Quijano, 
forthcoming). These three components of all power relations are there in 
differing degrees and forms depending on the concrete situations and 
space/times, configuring a given pattern of power in each case. The one which 
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is articulated around capitalism has turned out to be stronger than its adver- 
saries to date. But that is not necessarily a demonstration of its invincibility; 
it is rather an indication of a relationship of forces which leads to the follow- 
ing question on its adversaries’ power pattern: where does its weakness lie? 

I suggest beginning the search for an answer by asking another, indis- 
pensable, question: can a historical imaginary, and particularly a ‘critical’ one, 
live and develop over a long period of time without being able to boast 
victories in concrete experience? Probably not. Better put, undoubtedly not, 
because a historical imaginary is not the same as a mystical or magical one, 
which posits a universe that transcends concrete reality. As regards the latter, 
concrete experience either does not serve as the needed point of reference, 
because the imaginary dimension transcends it, or is always a continuous 
demonstration of the imaginary’s truth. To illustrate, for a person who 
believes that the universe was ‘created’ by God, experience is a continuous 
demonstration of that belief. However, for one who believes in the ‘immac- 
ulate conception’, experience is wholly irrelevant. But both beliefs are proper 
to a single mystical imaginary. 

From this point of view, it is neither arbitrary nor irrelevant to suggest 
that the originally close ties between the historical-critical imaginary and 
concrete historical experience, ties which could almost be described as 
symmetrical from the 18th- and 19th-century European perspective and 
especially in regard to the ideas/images of modernity, rationality and 
progress, tended to break apart over the course of the 20th century, 
especially in relation to the ideas/images of revolution and socialism. And 
that separation has led to a steady frustration and an ultimate subordination 
of the subjectivity linked to that imaginary. That is, a part of the concrete 
experience of the 20th century — precisely the part linked to the hegemonic 
force, and therefore the one responsible for the defeats or victories — tended 
to orient itself and develop in a direction distinct from that of the critical 
imaginary. And consequently, the actions taken to make that imaginary real 
were defeated, or far worse, were in fact victories that led elsewhere than 
imagined.? 

A brief historical anecdote may be useful here. Since very early in the 
20th century there has been a progressive reduction of opportunity for debate 
and activity by those social movements for which the struggle to control the 
nation-state is not the path leading to the future horizon where domination 
and exploitation will cease to be the core of social organization. In their place 
came “historical materialism” as the hegemonic model worldwide, and since 
the so-called socialist revolution in Russia in October 1917 even the current 
that conserved the original political name “social democracy” gave way in 
terms of worldwide hegemony to the one that adopted the name “Marxism- 
Leninism’. This was the current which came to dominate the movement 
throughout the world from its base in the new Russian state, as from 1924. 
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For this ideological current, the state is the core of the revolution in society 
and its capture and control are therefore the revolution’s key task. Especially 
since the defeat of the Spanish Republic, the opportunity available to oppos- 
ing currents has been reduced to such an extent that, for the great majority 
of the world's population, they simply do not exist. 

It is well known that from 1917 some important minorities expressed 
radical critiques of the nature and future of the new power installed in Russia, 
which claimed to be revolutionary and socialist. In the 1917-20 period, Rosa 
Luxemburg denounced the new power's despotism; Anton Pannekoek, 
Hermann Gorter, Paul Mattick and others exposed the bureaucratic counter- 
revolution; Rodolfo Mondolfo described the system of state capitalism that 
had usurped socialism's place.6 And from 1927, Trotsky and his followers 
more than any others denounced, first, the ‘bureaucratic deformations’, and 
then the crimes committed in the ‘trials’, though they nevertheless acknow- 
ledged the presence of a “workers” state’.” But in spite of all the critiques, 
Trotsky’s assassination, the experience of the Moscow ‘trials’ and the forced 
labour camps, Russia and the Bolsheviks were able to establish an authentic 
prestige among revolutionaries worldwide. In particular, its support for the 
anti-colonial and anti-imperialist struggles throughout the world made the 
Soviet Union a worldwide pole of attraction and political guidance, and its 
prestige and influence only increased after the Second World War and the 
formation of the ‘socialist camp’ including all the countries of Eastern 
Europe, China after the revolution of 1949 and Cuba from 1962. 

But not long after the Second World War, a sequence of events occurred 
in the ‘socialist camp’ which began to reintroduce doubt as to the true nature 
of that ‘camp’ regarding the horizon of future: the anti-capitalist ‘critical 
imaginary’. And since, the doubts have only grown and deepened. First came 
Tito’s (and Yugoslavia’s) break with Stalin and the USSR, and within 
Yugoslavia itself the dissidence which described the dominant bureaucracy as 
a ‘new class’ (Djilas, 1957). Then came the workers’ revolt in East Berlin in 
1953, so brutally repressed that Brecht did not hesitate to make public his 
ferocious irony: if the state was so unhappy with its citizens, it should choose 
others. Not long thereafter, in 1956, a revolution broke out in Hungary and 
‘Soviet’ tanks were called upon to crush it in a bloody repression. And to all 
these events were soon added the repeated worker revolts in Poland during 
the 1950s and 1960s. 

Following each of these events, many intellectuals associated with the 
Communist parties in many places (but especially in Europe) broke with 
those parties. After the Hungarian uprising it was estimated that about 6000 
European intellectuals abandoned them (I recall the terribly sad balance sheet 
drawn up in La Somme et la reste by Henri Lefevre). The great majority, 
however, did not cease to be Marxists and socialists, or to conserve their 
sympathy towards the so-called USSR. Doubt was consolidated when, 
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following Stalin’s death, confirmation of the accusations of despotism, crimi- 
nality and abuses by the Stalinist regime began to emerge from within the 
dominant nomenklatura itself. The famous Khrushchev Report to the 20th 
Soviet Communist Party Congress had a devastating impact, even though the 
Stalinist parties sought to explain it all away with the ineffable ‘personality 
cult’ formula. After the Sino-Soviet split came an expansion of Maoist influ- 
ence as a substitute for Stalinism. But the massacre of the Shanghai Commune 
in 1967, ordered by Mao himself, revealed the orientation and future 
course of the Chinese regime. The final sequence of events leading from the 
repression and occupation of Prague by the same Soviet tanks in 1969, 
liquidating what had promised to be a democratic liberalization of the 
bureaucratic despotism, through the ultimately successful revolt of the 
Solidarity workers in Poland in 1976 despite General Jaruzelski’s Stalinist 
coup d'état, to the ‘fall of the wall’ in Berlin in 1989 and the disintegration of 
the ‘socialist camp’ is doubtless still fresh in the memory of all and requires 
no further commentary. 

This sequence lasted long enough to show the world the true nature of 
the power imposed in Russia and the entire ‘socialist camp’ since October 
1917. Its governing minority — as is clear from what it has done everywhere 
after the “fall” — during that period was more and more interested in the 
privatization of power, not in its destruction.? And due to the dissidents, as 
the critical revolutionary currents in the countries of the ‘socialist camp’ were 
called, the conflicts between the holders of power and its victims rapidly grew 
and became explicit. 

However, outside those countries the millions of workers and socialist 
revolutionaries throughout the world continued to fight for the promises of 
the brilliant horizon of future associated with the idea of socialism. And the 
revolutionary critique of power began to confront both capitalism and the 
bureaucratic despotism of the ‘socialist camp’. As Rudy Dutschke said at a 
rally in Berlin shortly before becoming the victim of an assassination attempt, 
a despotic power was visible that had begun to stretch from Washington to 
Vladivostok, and it was urgently necessary to confront it before it became 
even stronger. 

It was, then, both alongside and separately from the hegemony of 
‘historical materialism’ or ‘Marxism-Leninism’ that a new social movement 
took shape from the 1960s, aiming not only to subvert the capitalist- 
imperialist power but also that of the bureaucratic despotism of the ‘social- 
ist camp’. The aim was no longer just liberation of the workers from exploited 
labour, but liberation of people — all people — from domination and dis- 
crimination in all aspects of human life in society: work, sex, subjectivity, 
authority. That is, for workers, women, homosexuals, youth and victims of 
racial or ethnic discrimination, and for knowledge and the imaginary. The 
goal was not the full liberation of subjectivity, knowledge production’s break 
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with its ties to power, liberation of the imagination and of all fields of culture 
(especially art) and defence of nature against human depredation (capitalist 
depredation in particular). The objective was the liberation of peoples from 
authority embodied in ‘raison d’etat’. 

The struggle for the expansion and deepening of democracy in society, 
and not only in the nation-state, not just as a negotiation of the limits and 
conditions of exploitation and domination, and not just as a liberation from 
exploited labour, but above all as a materialization of the idea of social 
equality of peoples and as a legitimation of their diversity as a form of day-to- 
day relations among peoples in every sphere of social existence throughout 
the world, emerged as the brightest core of the new horizon of future. These 
were the proposals and images put forward by all the youth movements, in 
places as diverse as Shanghai in 1967, Paris in May 1968, Tlatelolco that same 
year, the streets of Prague in 1969 and the most active part of the youth move- 
ment in the USA, including the half million people who attended the festival 
of subversion at Woodstock. 

A still brighter horizon began to take shape; in other words, a more 
radical and more global critical imaginary, which confronted both capitalism 
and the bureaucratic despotism of ‘real socialism’ at the same time. 

After nearly a century, the debate on the state’s place in the articulation 
of power was revived and the aim of every revolution now was liberation 
from the state, not its strengthening. What emerged was an imaginary dimen- 
sion linked to liberating people from power — from all power. And as 
normally happens in history, music, the visual arts, poetry and literature were 
the forms of expression that most faithfully reflected this new imaginary 
dimension. 

It is by no means surprising, from this point of view, that the two powers 
— private capitalism and bureaucratic despotism — have joined forces to defeat 
this new assault on heaven. And when they did, they were fully successful. 
But the outcome was this genuine historical disaster that I am now trying to 
make perceptible: the defeat of all the movements, organizations and regimes 
opposed to or rivalling capital and bureaucracy throughout the world, 
driving them to the brink of their extinction — and, hence, the extinction of a 
horizon which came to be totally and exclusively occupied by the predatory 
needs of financial capital. 

The defeat of the worldwide revolutionary movement was also the defeat 
of the ‘critical imaginary’. It did not last long enough to generate its own 
‘critical theory’ of society. A decade or a decade and a half is undoubtedly 
not enough to move from a new imaginary dimension to the production of 
a new form of knowledge. 

It is therefore also relevant to ask what happened to the previous so- 
called ‘critical thought’ and its product, the so-called ‘critical theory of 
society’, first, because that perspective on knowledge was the one that 
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oriented and conducted in practice the social actions undertaken to achieve 
the horizon of future, and second, because it was also the court that judged 
and evaluated the orientation and efficacy of actions. 


Hegemony and the Crisis of Eurocentrism 


I do not want to go any further on this subject. For the time being I merely 
reiterate what I have tried to demonstrate in other texts. First, this ‘critical 
thought’ and ‘critical theory’ of society were created in the context of the 
Eurocentric perspective of knowledge and in reference to the specific form 
of social power prevailing in Europe. Though already troubled by the prin- 
cipal epistemological difficulties of that perspective, the questions it asked 
about reality and its basic conceptual categories were developed in and for 
the European experience. Second, worldwide hegemony was achieved by the 
most definitely Eurocentric of the versions of this ‘critical thought’ and its 
respective ‘critical theory’: ‘historical materialism’ or ‘Marxism-Leninism’. 
And that was the version which dominated the conduct of actions and the 
evaluation of their orientation and efficacy since the early 20th century. 
Third, that current of thought and social theory was fed from the beginning 
by the cognitive perspective of Eurocentrism, and its development has there- 
fore been closely tied to the growing technocratization proper to that specific 
form of rationality.? 

Over time this specific process of the globally dominant form of thought 
and social theory, which conducted and evaluated actions vis-a-vis the domi- 
nant power, generated a growing divide between the critical imaginary, 
concrete social experience and social theory. That divide became more and 
more perceptible, i.e. perceptible by more and more people, since the end of 
the Second World War. 

The most profound trends in capitalism (not just in capital), which have 
led to the current situation, were already visible from the mid-1960s: growing 
limitations on the commodification of individual labour power, therefore 
‘structural unemployment’, overaccumulation in some areas and under- 
accumulation in others, fragmentation of labour, technocratization of 
knowledge, reduction of opportunity to practise democracy. Because all of 
these trends were in conflict with an important process (that began after the 
Second World War) of deconcentration of the control of power, in most cases, 
and of effective redistribution of power, in a few others, they finally con- 
flicted with a worldwide wave of questioning of the very foundations of capi- 
talism’s power, from the mid-1960s through the mid-1970s. 

That is why, when the worldwide crisis of capital broke out in the mid- 
1970s, for the great majority of the ‘left’ throughout the world it must have 
seemed that victories over capitalism were imminent. But it was not to be, 
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and that was not because people had begun to turn their backs on the critical 
imaginary, but because the globally hegemonic intellectual and political 
leadership had deepened and intensified its Eurocentric belonging and 
perspective. I therefore suggest posing this new question in the labyrinth: the 
worldwide defeat in the material dimension had previously occurred in the 
intellectual-political dimension. That defeat left most of the victims of capi- 
talism in a vacuum. It allowed a minority to traverse the conformist paths of 
the imaginary dimension. But for the overwhelming majority of the pro- 
fessionals of knowledge, it led them to reinforce their Eurocentric propensi- 
ties and turn their backs — with no psychological difficulties — on the cognitive 
components of the critical perspective on knowledge. 


In the Time of Worldwide Resistance: A Return of the Future? 


As the 1990s came to an end, the time of defeat was also approaching its end. 
Resistance against the most perverse trends of capitalism, subsumed under the 
term ‘globalization’, is already rising throughout the world. In Latin America, 
and in South America in particular, not one country is a stranger to the 
growing resistance of workers and the political instability generated by it. 

This new period of social action in confrontation with world capitalist 
power has begun to develop in an almost totally transformed scenario — in its 
structure and its specific components, both material and intersubjective 
(social relations). In particular, this is happening at a time of near total recon- 
centration of the control of power in the hands of the dominant elites and of 
fragmentation and social deconcentration among the workers. 

It is by no means inevitable that the conventional Eurocentric versions 
(‘historical materialism’) will prevail in leading the resistance. But it 
almost always happens that people begin to act not only in response to their 
problems and needs, but also by appealing to their memory to define the new 
situations and orient themselves in relation to them. 

In any event, the worldwide resistance that has got under way implies — 
or may imply — the reconstruction of a critical imaginary and the rebuilding 
of a new horizon of future quite different from the one that has been extin- 
guished. That new horizon is not yet visible. But if the resistance is not 
crushed, quickly and totally, i it will indicate that there is a new anti-capitalist 
imaginary, a new horizon in the process of formulation. What historical 
images will it contain? For the time being they can only be guessed at, though 
their virtuality may already be recognizable: the one that was defeated and 
seemed to be dead and buried, the brightest hope of the 1960s, democracy as 
social equality and not just individual citizenship in the nation-state, as 
a legitimation of the diversity of peoples and the heterogeneity of their 
creations, as a liberation of life in society from all the forms and mechanisms 
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of exploitation, domination and discrimination, as a decolonization and liber- 
ation of thought and imagination, as the co-presence of social equality, social 
solidarity and the individual freedom of all people in all societies, tending to 
seek and produce another institutional universe in which it can really be 
expressed and defended. The disputes and combinations between the modern 
nation-state and the new community may be the field of expression for the 
search for new institutional forms of authority in which power is not present 
or is reduced and kept under control. 

What is truly of interest in connection with this debate is the exploration 
— barely incipient but nonetheless necessary — of a parallel horizon of know- 
ledge, a non-Eurocentric rationality that can also be part of the future 
horizon. In any event, it is a task to be addressed now. 


Notes 


This is a slightly revised version of a communication to the International Seminar on 
Geopolitics of Knowledge, Duke University, October 2000. 


1 The article bearing that title, which preceded the book, was published in World 
Affairs in 1989. For my debate on the problem, see Quijano (1999). 
2 Everyone will doubtless recall Aeschylus’ Prometheus. I have no copy available 


as I write these notes, but I cite from memory his dialogue with the Oceanides 
who go to visit him after he has been chained: 


“What have you done to deserve such a punishment?’ 
‘I have freed men from fear of death.’ 

‘And how have you achieved this miracle? 

‘T have made blind Hope take root among them.’ 


An extended discussion of this historical change can be found in Quijano (1989). 

4 Inthe power of capital, the market is the floor for equality, but it is also its ceiling, 
i.e. its limit. Hence, in this system of power, equality cannot be practised other 
than as an ongoing conflict which, on the one hand, has led to an institutionaliz- 
ation of the negotiation of the limits, conditions and forms of domination/ exploi- 
tation/conflict, expressed in the legal-political equality of social unequals and in 
the institutional universe of the modern nation-state. But on the other hand, this 
system generates continuous conflict, due to the steady reduction of those limits 
and the progressive expansion and intensification of inequality in society, which 
naturally breaks through the limits of the power held by capital and the modern 
nation-state. This relationship is contradictory and conflictual, but it is not 
avoidable. It is a historical necessity. In this specific and precise sense, it is a 
concrete social interest which defines modernity. See Quijano (2000). 

5 It may have been in Italian cinema, and clearly by no means coincidentally, that 

the images of that break began to be produced for the first time, and as early as 

the 1960s. I remember especially the devastated consciousness, trapped between 

cynicism and anguish, in We Loved Each Other so Much. 


w 
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6 See Rosa Luxemburg (1969, 1970). See his chapter on the Russian revolution 
(Pannekoek, 1948). The articles of Pannekoek, Gorter and others are compiled in 
La Contrarevolution Bureaucratique (1969). For Rodolfo Mondolfo see 
Mondolfo (1956). 

7 Itis interesting and intriguing to see that at the end of his principal book in this 
debate, The Revolution Betrayed, Trotsky appears to suspect that something more 
than a ‘bureaucratic deformation’ may have been under way in Russia (see Trotsky, 
1938). There can be no other explanation for his suggestion that, if the situation 
were to last much longer, say for 50 years, it would become necessary to charac- 
terize it as another system of domination and exploitation. But there is no basis 
on which to infer an alternative theoretical position, nor the perspective on 
knowledge with which he suspects this evolution might be associated. His 
followers, the so-called Trotskyites, never took up that suggestion, even after the 
passage of those 50 years — not even when the notable book Die Alternative was 
published by Rudolf Bahro (1977). Its core thesis is precisely that the power 
created in Russia and in the ‘socialist camp’ as a whole was not socialist, but rather, 
a historically new pattern of domination and exploitation. See also Bahro (1981). 

8 ‘The Dangers of Democracy’ is the title of an article by Moscow mayor Gavril 
Popoy, the first elected mayor in Russia’s history, after the collapse of the USSR 
(Popov, 1990). The ominous argument put forward by Popov, a professor of 
Marxism and dialectics until the eve of the Soviet system’s collapse, is that the 
destruction of ‘real socialism’ in Russia was the outcome of an alliance between 
the working masses and the intelligentsia, though the two sectors pursued 
opposing interests: the masses wanted democracy to achieve social equality and 
control of power, while the intellectuals sought to create a new hierarchy in 
society. That is, the broader a democracy is, the more the masses will advance in 
the direction of social equality and against the interests of the intelligentsia. Hence, 
for Popov, democracy is a danger that must be controlled. 

9 Ihave put forward certain proposals for debate on these issues in several writings. 
See, for example, Quijano (2000). 
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E fight against poverty has turned into the best business proposition for 
the new century, declared a Mexican businessman recently (Slim, 2001). 
In fact, hundreds of thousands — perhaps millions — of dollars have been spent 
worldwide on research to discover the behaviour of poverty over time, its 
characteristics and, above all, its risks, during the last 10 years. The World 
Bank associated poverty with crime a decade ago, and more recently it 
asserted that economic crises, along with the destruction of mediating insti- 
tutions, have become a threatening scenario since uncertainty provokes 
antisocial behaviour in impoverished and desperate populations (De Ferranti 
et al., 2000). 

Social statistics, for their part, have become a sophisticated tool for 
creating policies called social, used for purposes ranging from the inclusion 
of poor people in the market to containment of poor people's movements 
through assistance concentrated and focused on potentially critical areas. To 
ask -and to do research intended to determine — how many poor people there 
are and where they are located is now the greatest challenge for those who 
must support those policies with statistical data. 

But these initiatives have not proven very successful, either from the 
market standpoint or from that of controlling flesh-and-blood poor people. 
To support this conclusion I can cite two examples. First, an abundance of 
statistics on the labour force’s evolution over time are available, but no 
progress has been made in distinguishing between employment and unem- 
ployment. The partially or temporarily employed people, who pay no taxes, 
make no social security contributions and receive salaries below US$2 a day 
(a level taken as the indicator of extreme poverty), continue to be a mystery.! 

It is not enough to say, as could be said a few years ago, that the poor 
engage in “informal activities (anyone who looks closely at the street vendors 
in downtown Mexico City will quickly realize that they are anything but 
informal). Neither is it sufficient to seek to integrate them into the market 
by taking extreme measures such as those now pursued by the Mexican 
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government, which is trying to levy taxes on staple foods and medicines. 
Their organized presence is in plain view in all our cities, but it generates 
more scandalous reporting in the media than effective proposals and pro- 
grammes for their benefit. The fact is that, up to the present, no one can claim 
to have found an alternative — other than “zero tolerance’ — for their peculiar 
and complex struggle to survive. 

And now to the second example. The debate on where the poor are has 
been the basis for mistaken policies on the part of most of our countries” 
governments. For years — and despite all the evidence to the contrary — the 
‘fight against poverty’ was channelled preferably towards rural communities 
whose characteristics fit into an ideal type: those whose inhabitants suffer 
from illiteracy, live in shanties, lack pure drinking water or electricity and 
earn incomes below the minimum wage prescribed in each country. 

In Mexico, this vision of the problem has led to the exclusion of the urban 
poor, and especially, the inhabitants of the largest cities, from the anti-poverty 
programmes up to the present time. Once again, any observer will be able to 
confirm — without needing to have any pretension to scientific rigour — the 
presence of these urban poor people who, though not illiterate (the average 
educational level in Mexico City, for example, is nine years), do not lack elec- 
tricity (98 percent of the city’s inhabitants have access to power in one form 
or another) or water (though hundreds of thousands of people get their water 
in containers, by tapping into distribution systems, or of terrible quality), and 
do not live in dirt-floored shacks (the hillsides and even the lower-income 
neighbourhoods of downtown Mexico City do not have that characteristic), 
but cannot be classified as anything but poor, and indeed, extremely poor. 

In contrast, hundreds of rural communities that have been turned into 
ghost towns by poverty or are inhabited exclusively by women support the 
opening of small-scale shopping malls, currency exchange houses, circulation 
of money, modern pickups and automobiles, sudden changes of habits and a 
seasonal lifestyle alien to their traditional tranquillity. All this is happening 
as a result of the comings and goings of migrant workers who — once again 
in spite of all the military and police deployment against them - cross the 
border over and over to improve their income and their families’ quality of 
life (CEPAL/CELADE/ONU, 1999). 

Hence, when one sincerely tries to understand where the poor are, who 
they are and what they really lack, the literature on them and the policies 
under which they are treated come to appear senseless, mere rhetoric devoid 
of content. The knowledge applied to this social phenomenon, the most 
visible, the most presumably well acknowledged of our time on the part of 
our governments and the international institutions that fund them, is poor, 
inaccurate and of little help — if the point is to do something that goes beyond 
mere appearances. 
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Eppur, si muovono . . . 


An effort of another kind entirely has been made by civil and social organiz- 
ations, the democratically oriented parties and critical thought. Through the 
years of the post-dictatorship and postwar periods, they have been the ones 
doing the most to awaken an understanding of the need to redefine their pro- 
files and their relations with those who simultaneously experience poverty, 
injustice and constant violation of rights. In Latin America, the multiplication 
of collective action initiatives, the abandonment of vanguard illusions and the 
development of alternative forms of governmental action have generated a 
complex — though not always well articulated — vision of the demands and 
needs of the more than 400 million people who live in poverty today 
(González Casanova, 1998: 23-4). 

The thinking about how this change has come about and what issues have 
yet to be resolved in the relationship between politics, politicians and the real 
organizations of this segment of so-called civil society may be inadequate. 
But we can assert that no political organization or government in Latin 
America has been immune from strong convulsions and changes stemming 
from the mobilization and the undeniable presence of the dispossessed. That 
fact can be illustrated by the Landless Peasant Movement in Brazil, the 
indigenous movements in Ecuador and Mexico, the coca growers’ move- 
ments in Colombia and Bolivia, migrants” influence on policy-making in 
Mexico and Central America, and the human rights movements in Chile and 
Argentina. 

The incongruence and inconsistencies of the anti-poverty policies first 
became evident through the organized action of the dispossessed themselves. 
They are the ones who have denounced the manipulation of institutions and 
programmes, the division of communities by the focalization policies and the 
conversion of those policies into counterinsurgency plans known by the 
name of public safety in each of our countries. The declared objectives of 
social policies have been confronted in their practical application, and this 
confrontation has made it possible to visualize the constraints and contra- 
dictions incurred by the promoters of focalization policies which have 
yielded no other result than an intensification of the problems they claim to 
be trying to overcome. 

But though the denunciation of this state of affairs has opened up a vast 
field of political action for organizations, it has not resolved the fundamental 
problem of how to develop a social knowledge that permits the participation 
of the dispossessed in the formulation and projection of transformational 
alternatives capable of achieving social justice in the medium and long term, 
as well as overcoming the most dramatic and urgent needs. 
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The situation of the excluded has generated an ambiguous response from the 
governments and power elites over the years. On the one hand, they continue 
to believe the poor need to be integrated into the market: “Nothing is free in 
this life”, said Mexico's president recently, in defence of his fiscal reform. 
Those who have nothing do not value what is offered to them unless money 
is charged for it, they assert when they impose tuition for educational 
services, as well as restrictions and the privatization of public health and other 
services. But that vision continues to be accompanied by an acknowledge- 
ment of the need to ‘help’ and ‘alleviate’, i.e. to make the living conditions of 
those who suffer from poverty and are viewed as being vulnerable a little less 
terrible. 

Hence, temporary support is given to private charitable organizations, 
disaster relief campaigns are conducted, and candy and toys are distributed 
at holiday time. The poorest become a cause of political shame, the subject 
of heated rhetoric, and even an object of sincere affliction or concern on the 
part of those aware of their condition. But not to such an extent as to give 
rise to policies that might be capable of turning the poor into citizens. Not 
to such an extent that the poor might seek to exercise and demand respect for 
their rights. They are an object, and not a subject, of the policies pursued for 
their benefit. 

The ground occupied by assistance initiatives has traditionally been 
opposed by left-wing organizations and critical thought. On this score, 
knowledge of the situation experienced by hundreds of thousand of people 
who do not necessarily express their demands in the form of organized 
struggle is barely incipient and defective. Only recently has there begun a 
more systematic effort to understand the specific demands for social justice, 
equity, tolerance and respect for diversity, and true integration posed by these 
groups of excluded people: abandoned elderly people; children subjected to 
mistreatment, violence, or exploitation; single women; heads of households; 
disabled people; young people with no access to education and employment; 
the terminally ill; and disaster victims. 

In the context of a generalized impoverishment of the population, know- 
ledge of specific social problems and felt demands, even if there is little infor- 
mation about them, and the search for a direct and effective relationship with 
policies undertaken for the benefit of the poor, continue to be a pending - 
and in large measure neglected — task. Once again, the weight of the attempt 
to homogenize — quantify — through statistics, and that of anti-poverty 
policies, on those who experience different situations or conditions of 
vulnerability has blocked any possibility of effectively addressing this 


complex set of problems up to the present time.? 
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It is very difficult for the lines of thought described in the preceding text to 


cross. From one perspective, poverty is a mass phenomenon which is quan- 
tifiable and understandable only through the lens of rigid parameters, and to 
which policies can be applied whose efficacy is — or at least should be — 
measurable over variable time periods. The residues that cannot be captured 
through this lens are, in this vision, objects of social assistance. In the end, 
the point is nothing more than to identify the extent and intensity of 
combined market and state action to address and contain potential or real 
expressions of dissatisfaction. 

The discovery made by those who are approaching the issue from the 
social movements’ point of view is entirely different. The poor do not reflect 
the profile established by the statistics or social policies. They are far more 
complex and difficult to grasp; they are diverse human beings, with specific 
problems and demands ~ in a word, people with a will of their own. 

Critical intellectuals have for years recognized the phenomenon of 
exclusion, which can be defined as the condition which adds to poverty the 
impossibility of joining in social life and in the exercise of citizenship with 
full rights (Hinkelammert, 1995). As shown in the examples given earlier, that 
condition is not completely described by material shortcomings; it also 
involves the inability to directly participate in the decisions made by those 
who wield power — presumably for the benefit of society as a whole. From 
the standpoint of exclusion analysis, the aim is not merely to determine an 
object — poverty — and its consequences in terms of the difficulties it poses 
for achieving minimum levels of production and reproduction of human life. 
The true aim is to recognize a condition that includes the activity of those 
who suffer from shortcomings, as well as their demands, their organization 
and their vision of the world. 

Being excluded does not stop with being poor. It also means not being 
taken into account in the determination of public affairs. It means being 
absent from the politics that define a society’s course in a given period and 
territory. And that is where most of the poverty studies are not only insuffici- 
ent, but also dangerously skewed: they neglect the options objectively posed 
by the great human conglomerates with thought, will, decisions, pressures, 
fears, habits, experiences and memories of their own. 

Furthermore, in their understanding of the social movements and their 
effects on political activity many critical intellectuals have focused on the 
definition of the poor as anti-system fighters per se. For years they have 
assumed that the evolution of the forms of organization and the struggle for 
survival of millions of human beings will sooner or later become oriented 
towards a progressive social transformation. 
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Some of the critical intellectuals confuse their own aspirations and desires 
with a reality that often tends to move in the opposite direction. Mass move- 
ments that affirm conservative policies foster wars, and they exclude and are 
intolerant. The temporary enthusiasm for the victories of the masses under 
the left-wing perspective inevitably gives way to the advance of ideologies 
and practices which are totally alien to social transformation objectives 
oriented by justice, peaceful solution of conflicts and construction of a 
mutually tolerant and diverse citizenry. 

A space has been opened up in which to explain political changes and 
changes of thought not oriented towards the improvement of living con- 
ditions for millions of human beings throughout the world: the discursive 
strategy of the mass media. An important part of that strategy — viewed as 
the most successful of the policies leading to the consolidation of a status quo 
which excludes much of the population — has been the creation of a model of 
a citizen — or more precisely, of a consumer — capable of gaining access to 
aspects of well-being that range from integration into modernity in general 
to the specific possibility of choosing among tangible or intangible goods or 
services.‘ 

The communication strategy relying on homogenization of collective 
behaviour patterns, expectations and values has played a key role in the search 
for political hegemony based on the market. It is the most successful corre- 
late of the anti-poverty policies whose results are objectively poor. This strat- 
egy has demonstrated its efficacy for the manipulation of consciousness, the 
formation of movements and the collective approval or rejection of certain 
behaviours by political or business leaders, and even military plans. 

Unscrupulous politicians have for many years used this option, which 
allows them to neglect specific realities while winning over millions of 
followers by giving them the hope of integrating themselves into a world of 
specific or indeterminate satisfiers. The success of these actions is measured 
by opinion polls and electoral victories, by growth in the consumption of 
certain goods, or by changes in mass behaviour. Those who experience the 
uncertainty of dizzying change in social life are especially manipulable. 

The outside limit of these forms of integration may make itself felt with 
a lag, but it will inevitably be reached. The promise of future well-being, 
access to consumer goods and an end to traumatic or precarious living con- 
ditions gives way sooner and sooner to the perception of real insufficiencies, 
lack of attention to more profound problems and denial of mass demands. 
Exclusion — that phenomenon which is hard to quantify but objectively exists 
~ reappears at the end of each period and expresses itself in the form of cumu- 
lative dissatisfaction, demands and frustration. 

We are now experiencing what could be described as a kind of anomie in 
anomie if we finally recognize that poverty is not a technically verifiable 
datum but the outcome of government policies that have provoked a 
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deterioration of living conditions and quality of life, traumatic authoritarian 
experiences and growing abandonment, intolerance and exclusion. However, 
it must be said once again that the inconsistency between the homogenizing 
vision of the would-be single thought and a stubbornly diverse reality has 
not been discovered by brilliant minds. It is chiefly the fruit of the experi- 
ence and reflection of those who have been able to transform their wants into 
a demand for respect, an exercise of their rights, an identity of their own and 
human dignity. 

Dignity means, in the first place, acknowledgement that human beings 
are complex, plural and diverse, with specific needs and demands, with 
visions, responsibilities and histories of their own. Dignity means a struggle 
for survival, a condition of poverty which is not overcome by temporary 
economic assistance or promises of social improvements in the future, a 
rhetoric devoid of content, or focalized programmes imbued with unifying 
intentions. It is only on the basis of the recognition of dignity as an essential 
human value that a profound transformation of the scientific and political 
assumptions with which poverty and exclusion have been addressed to date 
will become possible. 


The Dignity of the Excluded 


It can be asserted, on the basis of the foregoing, that the social sciences have 
been at the core of the confusion fostered by the power holders about who 
the different members of society are and how they behave. If the spread of 
poverty, the transformations of social life and the forms taken by the struggle 
for survival have been topics to which most researchers have given little 
attention, it is because there has been a relationship of subordination, or at 
best an opposition conducted more in the rhetorical dimension than in that 
of practical consequences, vis-a-vis the politicians who apply programmes 
alien and contrary to the overcoming of poverty and exclusion. 

Few scholars have recognized, from the historical and social perspective, 
the existence of the codes of collective behaviour which determine the 
movement of societies in the process of their transformation, above and 
beyond the material conditions of life, the existence of one or another form 
of government, and the specific policies applied to a given social group. 
Attempts to do so by Barrington Moore, Theda Skocpol, Charles Tilly and 
Eric Hobsbawm are relatively solitary efforts, which need to make way for 
far broader research and political and social proposals, oriented by the inten- 
tion of constructing an articulated conception and an alternative policy 
towards the members of contemporary society.5 

Some of these keys to knowledge and understanding contributed by 
these authors are found in the specific study of the causes and consequences 
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of the excluded populations’ political and social behaviour, especially at times 
of crisis: how they orient their struggle for survival; what determines the 
weight attributed to the values implicit in the action of the different social 
groups; how specific events influence the orientation of those which become 
movements; how those populations live; why conditions of poverty, ex- 
clusion and oppression are tolerable and when they become intolerable. 

There is an urgent need to review the criteria and procedures with which 
this majority dimension of social life has been addressed, since not only have 
we so far been unable to fully understand the situation in which the popu- 
lations in question live, but we have objectively deprecated or neglected their 
dignity, their creative contributions and knowledge and their participation in 
social life. 

The questions multiply and our problem is not just (though it continues 
to include) who the poor and excluded are, but also what their needs are, and 
what our responsibilities are in the context of the struggle for survival waged 
by these millions of human beings whom our societies and — above all — most 
of our governments have blocked from exercising their rights in any way. 

Exteriority thus comes to be an inadmissible assumption, if the aim is to 
expand our knowledge of — and hopefully — our commitment to the trans- 
formation of the way of life of the great majority in poor societies, in a demo- 
cratic fashion and in the search for justice. The dichotomies of backwardness 
and modernity, civilization and barbarism, them and us, must give way to a 
search for ways to find our place as members of real societies, in which the 
needs and demands of the majority are, strictly speaking, those of all. 

Under these premises, the search for knowledge about power, the prac- 
tice of politics and the role of the state can be undertaken on the basis of an 
interiorization of the forms in which exploitation, oppression, injustice and 
exclusion express themselves in our societies. And to accomplish this goal, 
we cannot neglect an understanding of the behaviours of the entire set of 
people who interact in our societies, whether confronting the market, the 
state and politics and politicians, or in the day-to-day struggle for survival in 
every one of the social spaces they occupy. 

A redefinition of the forms of social presence of the excluded, to reflect 
their diversity, their contradictory expressions, their demands and the exer- 
cise of their rights, is one of the great issues for contemporary social science 
and for a style of politics that effectively affirms the right to collective well- 
being and hope. This is a task that will not abide the presence of rigid models, 
parameters, or structures of thought and categorizations. It can hardly be 
approached as an individual initiative, but under no circumstances can it be 
undertaken on the basis of points of view that do not simultaneously incor- 
porate the spatial and temporal relations, the transversality, the character and 
quality of confrontations, the dignity and demands of the people in question 
and the responsible action that the state and society must take to achieve 
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equality, equity and tolerance in diversity, as the foundations for a higher 
social construction. 

In the apparently narrow space left to the imagination by the precarious 
living conditions experienced by millions of human beings, there are immense 
and unexplored creative capabilities, options for overcoming the worst social 
problems, perspectives on the future and hope. They are the ‘them’ who are 
present in all of us, those who have not been seen or heard but who struggle 
with all their strength to survive in adverse circumstances, who receive and 
give new meaning to the contradictory signals transmitted by society, the 
market and conventional politics, and who show us the path towards under- 
standing and acting in contemporary society. 


Notes 


1 As an example, see the recent CEPAL (2000) study titled Equidad, desarrollo y 
ciudadanía. 

2 The problem has been repeatedly expressed by Julio Boltvinik (2000). See as well 
the work of Gustavo Garza (2000). 

3 See Subcommandant Marcos's speech at the UNAM, March 2001. 

4 This phenomenon has been analysed from different perspectives by Néstor 
García-Canclini (2000) and Lander (2000). 

5 An exception is the excellent study by Denise Jodelet and Alfredo Guerrero Tapia 
(2000). 
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From Seattle to Porto Alegre: The 
Anti-Neoliberal Globalization 
Movement 





The ‘Social Spring’ of Porto Alegre 


Cee political literature has frequently made use (especially 
since the second half of the 20th century) of the term ‘spring’ to refer to 
political and social events contrary to the existing order, which generate new 
hopes and ideals for society. These ‘springs’ or “springtimes” are usually 
characterized by spontaneity and social solidarity, political originality and 
radically democratic practice. The metaphorical use of the term alludes, in the 
political and social sphere, to a demand for change and transformation, the 
emergence of a new social order based on solidarity which confronts an 
unbearable present burdened by injustice for the majority of the population. 

There is no question that these ideals and demands for change were what 
led 15,000 people from many parts of the world to participate in the five-day 
World Social Forum (WSF) at Porto Alegre, Brazil, from 25 to 30 January 
2001. The halls and classrooms of the Catholic University of Rio Grande do 
Sul (PUC-RS), where most of the activities took place, and the streets, parks 
and cultural centres of the city of Porto Alegre, were the scene of a ‘social 
spring’ which — as happens at these human seasons — greatly surpassed the 
expectations for participation of all the event’s organizers and participants.! 

The first WSF was a massive democratic encounter among a large 
number of highly diverse social movements, labour unions, peasant organiz- 
ations, indigenous people’s organizations, women’s movements, militant 
collectives, NGOs and social and youth organizations, whose point of con- 
vergence and articulation is the struggle against the neoliberal globalization 
now under way, and its consequences. 

The event brought together all the different feelings and currents of 
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thought that have come to comprise this rich and heterogeneous movement 
now taking shape at the international level, and which has become highly 
visible in the last several years, especially since the surprising mass protests 
against the World Trade Organization (WTO) in Seattle. 

In response to the impact of those protests, the dream of a World Social 
Forum to be held at the same time as the World Economic Forum meeting at 
Davos began to take shape early last year. A collective of Brazilian social 
movements and organizations took up the challenge, with support from the 
French monthly publication Le Monde diplomatique, which had promoted 
the creation of the ATTAC (Association for a Tobin Tax to Aid the Citizens) 
in June 1998. The city of Porto Alegre, and its 12-year experience of demo- 
cratic initiative expressed in the unprecedented participatory budget applied 
by the left-wing municipal government led by the Brazilian Workers’ Party, 
merited a unanimous consensus among the promoters of the idea as the best 
place to hold the event. With the enthusiastic aid - continuing throughout the 
Forum - of the authorities of Rio Grande do Sul State and its capital, Porto 
Alegre, the call to hold the Forum was unanimously supported at the June 
2000 meetings when this international movement held a Parallel Social 
Summit paired with the United Nations event in Geneva, Switzerland. The 
Porto Alegre ‘spring’ was nourished by all these efforts, and progressively 
took shape under the stimulus of successive encounters and protests through- 
out the year 2000, 

These wills, these voices, provided the energy for the intense, exhausting 
and vibrant days of the WSF. There are no words capable of describing this 
fabulous Babel at which — contrary to the biblical parable - the tumultuous 
diversity of movements, feelings and languages proved capable of sharing 
common ideas and actions. Recall the climate that prevailed in that spring. 
Every day opened with four simultaneous round tables, organized around 
four basic themes addressing some of the leading problems provoked by 
today’s capitalist globalization. 

Most of the debate focused on two major themes: wealth and democracy 
(Foro Social Mundial, 2001). Around these issues, activist intellectuals and 
intellectual activists shared ideas on the need to ensure the public character 
of humankind’s goods, shielding them from the logic of the market; the 
construction of sustainable cities and habitats; the urgency of a fair re- 
distribution of wealth and how to achieve it; the dimensions of the political, 
economic and military hegemony exercised by the USA and the structure of 
world power; the continuing validity of the concept of imperialism and the 
idea of socialism (debates that had been shut down by the hegemony of liberal 
thought); gender equality; democratization of power; the guaranteed right to 
information and democratization of the media; the need to regulate inter- 
national capital movements; the future of the nation-state; and other issues, 
some of which are discussed in the pages of this journal issue. 
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In the afternoons, an enormous number of workshops and working 
groups organized by the participating social movements and organizations 
were used as opportunities for encounter and exchange, to spread infor- 
mation on the different national experiences of resistance to neoliberal 
policies, and for coordination of efforts and activities with an eye on the 
future. The real meaning of the Plan Colombia, the social conflicts in Latin 
America, the future of biodiversity, the experiences of social property, the 
alternative artistic movements, the problems of public education, the struggle 
of the international women’s movement, the experience of the Peasant Way, 
labour union action policies, etc., are just some of the immense variety of 
issues that were addressed. The exhausting days of discussion ended at dusk 
with ‘testimony’ by well-known militants, social and political leaders, writers 
and journalists from around the world. 

The PUC’s halls and gardens, and the many cultural facilities of the city 
placed at the Forum’s disposal by the Porto Alegre city government, also 
witnessed a variety of planned and spontaneous cultural expressions: plays, 
photo exhibits, concerts and dances, which prolonged the spirit of solidarity 
and communion that imbued the WSF well into the night. The youth and 
indigenous people’s campgrounds were also places of intense and prolonged 
debate and activity. 

The perception of a Porto Alegre ‘spring’ has inaugurated a new stage of 
the international anti-neoliberal convergence, which is unmistakable for 
those who had the opportunity to experience it. This poses the question of 
the roots and characteristics of that convergence, which has come in the short 
space of five years to shake and demolish the ‘globalizing fables’ and has 
created at the international level the outlines of what we may provisionally 
call an anti-neoliberal globalization movement. It also poses the question of 
the significance of this first WSF in Porto Alegre within this developing 
genealogy, and the paths to be followed from that point on. In the following 


sections we offer some attempts to answer those questions. 


A Genealogy of the Movement 


The Porto Alegre spring is, in a sense, a point of arrival. As mentioned earlier, 
the WSF was a part of a long — and not so long — sequence of experiences of 
international convergence, which may have had its most heavily publicized 
expression in Seattle in November 1999. However, the history of that process 
of convergence began prior to Seattle, and the understanding of it would be 
impoverished if we allowed ourselves to be seduced by the mere ‘media 
impact’ of Seattle. The point here is not to minimize the importance and 
impact of those protests (which we analyse later), but to shed light on the 
processes which nourished them and made them possible. 
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The search for the genesis of the anti-globalization movement appears to 
lead us to the depths of the Chiapas jungles in mid-1996. Several observers 
have insisted on citing the First Intercontinental Encounter for Humanity 
and Against Neoliberalism, held in Chiapas, Mexico, from 27 July to 3 
August 1996 at the initiative of the Zapatista Army of National Liberation 
(EZLN), as the first step in building the international movement against 
neoliberal globalization. More than 3000 people from over 40 countries came 
together in the mountains of southwestern Mexico and issued the “Second 
Declaration of Reality”. This international approach of the Zapatista move- 
ment had already been expressed in the date chosen for its public appearance, 
“the day the third millennium began in Mexico” (Ceceña, 2001) with the entry 
into force of the NAFTA free trade treaty. In early 1994, the Zapatista move- 
ment appeared as the first major social movement since the fall of the Berlin 
Wall to represent not only Mexican society but all the world’s oppressed 
peoples. The initiative of the ‘intergalactic encounters’ was prolonged 
through two more meetings (in Barcelona, Spain, in 1997, and in Belém, 
Brazil, in 1999), and would inspire the subsequent creation of Global People’s 
Action (GPA) in February 1998. 

A few months after the first Zapatista encounter in early 1997, the first 
drafts of the Multilateral Investment Agreement (MIA) began to circulate, 
especially at the initiative of the Global Trade Watch organization in the USA. 
This agreement had been under negotiation in secret at the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) since 1995. The MIA is 
an international treaty designed to protect foreign investment, to the detri- 
ment of the regulatory powers of states and peoples, and was immediately 
cited by its opponents as ‘the new bible of global capitalism’ and character- 
ized as an ‘International Investor Rights Treaty’ and the ‘Constitution of the 
New Order’ of the total hegemony of transnational capital. With the revel- 
ation of these secret negotiations, first among the universe of US associations 
and activists, quickly thereafter in Europe, and then worldwide thanks to 
the Internet, there began to emerge a first transatlantic and international 
campaign. A broad variety of ecological and civil rights organizations and 
organizations opposed to the transnational corporations and the effects of 
trade and financial liberalization were mobilized to action. Those located in 
North America had already had their baptism of fire in the campaign against 
NAFTA. The lengthy campaign against the MIA became the first point of 
articulation (chiefly European and North American, but spreading world- 
wide to a significant extent), encompassing a set of NGOs, intellectuals, 
activists and representatives of social movements; it would also contribute the 
first victory to this newborn movement against neoliberal globalization. 
Furthermore, its development took place in a social context very different 
from the one prevailing at the beginning of the 1990s. 

In Europe, a continent-wide coordination of the movements of the 
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unemployed, which had emerged in the different nations in response to the 
scourge of unemployment and precarious employment provoked by the 
more intensive application of neoliberal policies under the Maastricht Treaty, 
got under way in the first half of 1997. The first European March Against 
Unemployment, Precarious Employment and Exclusions, mobilized by 
the movements of the unemployed and supported by the labour unions, 
organizations of undocumented immigrants and European human rights 
organizations, took place between 14 April and 14 June 1997, concluding in 
Amsterdam with the participation of 50,000 demonstrators. From that time 
to the present, another two marches of the same kind have demonstrated the 
convergence of European social organizations to agitate for the construction 
of a “Europe of solidarity and of the peoples”. The echo of the French “social 
movement’ of November—December 1995 against social security reforms and 
privatization of the national railroad company was heard in these protests; it 
had been an important point of reference in the recent history of the move- 
ments struggling against ‘liberal Europe’. 

In the USA, the heart of world capitalism, the workers of the United 
Parcel Service private mail company held a two-week strike against the spread 
of precarious employment in mid-1997, and successfully challenged the 
company’s ‘flexibilization of labour’ policy encouraged by the international 
economic institutions and the employers’ associations. Called by the Team- 
sters’ Union and managed by its aggressive leader, Ron Carey, the strike 
attracted support from the new leadership of the AFL-CIO national labour 
organization, which mobilized solidarity among all occupations and put the 
US labour movement's resources at the disposal of the striking workers. The 
success of this action (UPS agreed to negotiate most of the union’s demands) 
forged a breach in the industrial strategy of depressing labour costs and 
eroding workers’ previous gains; it was an unprecedented victory in the 
recent history of trade unionism in the USA. 

‘Towards the end of 1997, the economic-financial crisis that broke out in 
Southeast Asia put an end to the illusion of the ‘tigers and dragons miracle’ 
and revealed not only the social consequences of neoliberal policy prescrip- 
tions but also the serious instability provoked by present-day capitalist 
globalization which then afflicted — and continues to afflict — the world’s 
periphery (from Asia to Russia, from Latin America to Turkey), and even 
threatens to spread to the centre. In response to that crisis, the draconian 
conditions for the financial assistance provided to manage the crisis by the 
guardians of international (dis)order immediately made their consequences 
felt in social terms. The political protests in Indonesia which led to the 
collapse of the Suharto regime, the demonstrations by Thai workers which 
were brutally repressed by the police and the strikes called by the Korean 
labour union organization (KCTU) against the mass layoffs that followed the 
adjustment plans and the drastic contraction of salaried workers’ purchasing 
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power are only a few examples of the social earthquake that the countries of 
Southeast Asia experienced at that time and continue to experience. 

The explosive shock wave set off by the financial crisis unquestionably 
contributed to motivating voices around the world to more emphatically 
denounce the devastating effects of the ‘casino economy’ and radical trade 
liberalization. As part of these reactions and of the vitality that had been 
demonstrated by the campaign against the MIA, ATTAC was created in Paris 
in June 1998, at the initiative of Le Monde diplomatique. This association 
agitated for a tax on speculative financial transactions, as had been proposed 
by Nobel Prize-winning economist James Tobin decades before. The associ- 
ation rapidly gained international influence, and a meeting was held in Paris 
in December of the same year, with representatives of a dozen countries, 
marking the birth of the ATTAC international movement to fight for demo- 
cratic contro] of the financial markets and their institutions.? 

The year of 1998 was one of consolidation and expansion of the inter- 
national convergence against the policies of the ‘institutions of world power’ 
and the consequences of neoliberal globalization. For one thing, February, 
April and October saw the high points of what is now viewed as the first great 
victory of the anti-neoliberal movement: the postponement and suspension 
(publicly announced) of the secret negotiations on the MIA in the OECD. 
In February, an international coalition of over 600 NGOs and social organiz- 
ations launched a coordinated campaign of denunciation and pressure against 
the agreement. In April, activists from more than 30 countries held protest 
demonstrations against the OECD meeting in Paris, presumably called to 
approve the agreement; the OECD ultimately decided to postpone approval. 
This fact, experienced as a first partial victory, provided encouragement for a 
new international campaign, which again triumphed in October when the 
OECD decided to suspend (at least publicly) the negotiations. 

One of the lessons for the anti-neoliberal globalization movement of the 
‘victory’ over the MIA is that it is indeed possible to modify the balance of 
forces, even with modest resources, by mobilizing and articulating vast 
sectors of the population and making use of networks of associations. 
In France, for example, the coordination against the MIA relied on the 
participation of associations of unemployed workers, the Confédération 
Paysanne, labour unions such as the Confédération Générale du Travail 
(CGT) and Solidarité Unie et Démocratique (SUD), and the NGO Oxfam. 
The Internet was an important tool used to achieve a worldwide dissemina- 
tion of information in different languages. 

Moreover, demonstrations were held between 16 and 18 May, in con- 
nection with the WTO ministerial meeting in Geneva and the second annual 
G8 meeting in Birmingham, UK, by participants in Global People’s Action 
(AGP), ecological organizations, women’s groups, anarchists, libertarians, 
farmers and unemployed workers, resulting in what is now considered the 
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‘First Day of Global Action’. Almost a year later, in June 1999, the ‘Second 
Day of Global Action’ brought out — with greater strength and breadth - 
protests in a number of world financial centres (especially in the City of 
London), as well as the ‘intercontinental caravan’ whose 400 activists from 
around the world marched to Cologne, Germany, to protest at the annual G7 
meeting. In the framework of these mobilizations, a major event was the 
action of the French Confédération Paysanne in the city of Millau, where that 
organization’s leader, José Bové, and others trashed a McDonald’s restaurant 
to protest against transgenic foods and junk food. 

The breadth and growing strength of this nascent movement provoked 
immediate reactions from the major international capitalists, reflected in a 
statement put out in September 1998 by 450 multinational corporation 
leaders at a Geneva meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce, a 
worldwide lobbying organization for the multinationals and the true big 
business association, chaired by the president of Nestlé: “The emergence of 
groups of activists threatens to weaken public order, legal institutions, and 
the democratic process. ... It is necessary to establish rules to clarify the 
legitimacy of these non-governmental activist organizations which claim to 
represent the interests of broad sectors of civil society’ (Business Dialogue, 
1998). The aggressiveness of that statement reflects the business world’s 
resentment of the new forms of questioning its efficacy and, in particular, the 
campaign against the MIA. 

Finally, just before the demonstrations in Seattle, three events occurred 
in Asia, Latin America and Africa which shed light on the participation of 
Third World social movements in the process under examination here. The 
Second World Conference of AGP was held in Bangalore, India, 23-6 
August; the first “Latin American Shout of the Excluded’ to demand work, 
justice and life in different countries of the region occurred on 12 October; 
and the South-South Summit Meeting on Debt was held in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, under the auspices of the Southern Jubilee. 


The ‘Battle of Seattle’ Advances the Start of the New Millennium 


In response to the scheduling of the WTO? meeting in Seattle for November, 
to launch the Millennium Round of intergovernmental negotiations for a 
further liberalization of world trade, a statement by members of international 
civil society opposed to the creation of a ‘global market’ dominated by-the 
transnational corporations began to circulate in early 1999. Driven by a 
numerous and diverse set of social organizations, that statement elicited over 
800 adherences from more than 70 countries around the world by August 
1999, centralized by the Friends of the Earth organization, based in London. 

The Stop the WTO Round Internet distribution list played a major 
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unifying role by putting the members of the ‘constellation’ in touch with one 
another. Numerous research centres, foundations and NGOs played an 
active role in the dissemination activities.* Since the early spring in the North- 
ern Hemisphere, militants of the Public Citizen organization in the USA 
(founded by US presidential candidate Ralph Nader) had taken up positions 
on the battlefield to prepare the reception of the numerous militants and 
activists who would converge on the city. Hundreds of activists bad 
participated for several months in training activities for non-violent protest 
techniques, organized by the Direct Action Network collective. The active 
participation of artistic collectives in the preparation of the media marionettes 
of Seattle helped to impart a festive character to an event replete with political 
content. Through different countries (in Europe, Australia, India, the USA 
and Canada, plus smaller numbers from Africa, Asia and Latin America), 
a number of anti-WTO collectives organized prior press conferences, 
colloquia, seminars and debates, which helped disseminate information on 
the problems of free trade and raise the spirits of the militants. 

The stage was set. The underground torrents of opposition to economic 
liberalism were ready to descend on Seattle and show the world — and the 
unprepared government officials who began to arrive in the city on 26 
November — the silent but powerful force that had been built up. A rapid 
review of the events illustrates the intense and fervent debate and the magni- 
tude of the protest: the International Forum on Globalization conference was 
held on 26 and 27 November, with the participation of scholars and repre- 
sentatives of organizations. The following day a forum discussed the WTO 
and the global war system, while Jubilee 2000 organized a demonstration. On 
29 November another forum addressed the issue of free trade, health and the 
environment. US students and militants began to converge on the city. 

The ‘Battle of Seattle’ was fought in the streets on 30 November. Thou- 
sands of students marched on the downtown area. Thousands of ecologists, 
feminists, peasants and farmers and human rights activists joined the protest 
against the WTO policies. The intersections were blocked by the “Seattle 
tortoises’; students staged sit-ins in the street in front of the hotels where the 
official delegations were housed, and especially around the convention centre 
where the Millennium Round’s inaugural ceremony was scheduled to be held. 
The police brutally repressed the demonstrators with rubber bullets and 
pepper gas, and the famous images of demonstrators dressed as green turtles 
raced around the world. Memorial Stadium was the scene of a gigantic labour 
rally in which 30,000 union activists participated. At the end of that event, 
50,000 people marched through the streets of Seattle, frustrating the inaugu- 
ration of the WTO meeting and blocking the meetings at the hotels. A true 
battle raged on the streets all night long, and thousands of activists were 
arrested. The street protests and the repression lasted through 3 December, 
when differences broke out within the WIO and many Third World 
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delegations raised their voices against the industrialized countries’ negotia- 
tions and the ‘millennium farce’. The meeting’s failure heightened the trade 
disputes between the USA and the EU. On 4 November The Seattle Times 
ran the following headline: “Talks Collapse; Meeting Ends’. The Millennium 
Round had failed. 

The ‘Battle of Seattle’ was thus transformed into a great milestone for 
social protest in the USA. It was the most important demonstration that that 
country had seen since the years of protests against the Vietnam war. But in 
addition, Seattle crystallized the convergence ~ though with differences 
of approach and substance - between the US labour movement and the 
ecological, farmer, consumer defence, student, women’s and Third World 
debt movements. The convergence of the US labour movement with foreign 
labour unions and a range of social movements materialized in the streets. 
Many US labour leaders marched arm in arm with delegates of the French 
CGT and SUD, the Brazilian United Workers’ Federation (CUT), the 
Korean KCTU and the Congress of South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU), as well as representatives of peasants, women, students and ecol- 
ogists. This was an unprecedented event in postwar US labour history, which 
had been characterized by the AFL-CIO’s aggressive ‘anti-communism’ and 
deep hostility towards any kind of radical movement. 

In this respect, the days of protest against the WTO showed the world 
the emergence of a radical and democratic movement in the USA, based on 
new foundations and issues (ecology, protest against ‘social dumping’ in 
Third World countries by the US-based multinationals,* etc.) and harkening 
back to the protest movements of the 1960s and 1970s. 

On a world scale, Seattle was the ‘baptism of fire’ and the moment of 
consolidation for this vast, diverse and unprecedented planetary movement 
against injustice. But Seattle would have been unthinkable without the 
previous struggles, and its sudden ‘media eruption’ contrasts with the long 
and methodical militant work that began months before, ‘to surprise the 
world and advance the coming of the millennium’. 

Seattle questions the hegemonic visions of the world and the militarist 
prophecies of the empire, placing itself in action and practice among the domi- 
nant concepts and theories of ‘White House thinkers’ who, like Samuel Hunt- 
ington, imagined a ‘new American century’ questioned only by obstinate and 
‘irrational’ nationalist and/or religious movements. The undeniable victory of 
the market-freedom confluence was thought by these organic intellectuals to 
be threatened only by dangerous centres of terrorist resistance. That is how 
President Bill Clinton understood the situation when he ordered a cruise 
missile attack on the facilities of ‘Islamic terrorism’ in Afghanistan and Sudan 
in 1998, putting an end to the oscillation that had characterized the Big Brother 
foreign policy since the end of the Cold War: the simultaneous recourse to 
multilateralism (the will to strengthen the international institutions) and 
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unilateralism (the determination to preserve military superiority). Bill Clinton 
thus materialized his intellectuals’ doctrines in acts (and deaths). The massive 
participation in Seattle and the international nature of that participation ques- 
tion the contradictions of the current globalization at the very ‘heart of capi- 
talism’, reviving the problems of humanity with international solidarity. The 
‘rebels against globalization’ recovered in Seattle the international dimension 
of the current struggle and opened the way towards the consolidation of a new 
hegemonic project (Sader, 2001b). 

There were collective faces in Seattle, thousands of anonymous leaders, 
referent movements which comprised the ‘identikit’ of this new collective and 
plural movement which dealt a hard blow to the secret WTO negotiations. 


The week of Seattle was a global leap taken at the end of the century, a treetop- 
height flight in the face of the new millennium, a stealthy elephant. It was an 
AR mass revolt, a divine intervention, a traffic nightmare, a dream 
of human rights activists. Taxi drivers did not drive, longshoremen closed all 
the ports on the west coast, farmers came to the city, students spoke out and 
sat down, ordinary people participated, and the people governed. Many voices, 
in many languages, daa together the same slogan: ‘Down with the 
Colonialism of the Corporations. Up with Global Economic Justice. Rights for 
All, here and everywhere in the world.’ (Thomas, 2000: 28) 


From Seattle to Porto Alegre: The Convergence of the Year 2000 


Under the impact of Seattle, the anti-globalization movement gained a new 
and impressive strength in 2000. Let us rapidly review some of the most 
important events, which are analysed in greater depth by Walden Bello 
(2001a, b). The numerous actions taking place during that year, in connection 
with summit and world or regional meetings, appear to fall into place in the 
context of the strategy summarized by the slogan Wherever They Meet, We 
Will Also Be’. 

The protest staged in Davos in January, in connection with the World 
Economic Forum meeting, was the first such action of the year. In February, 
more than 100 NGOs and movements present in Thailand, in connection 
with the Tenth UNCTAD (UN Conference on Trade and Development) 
summit meeting, signed the ‘Call of Bangkok’, which denounces ‘global 
governability’. The Thai peasant movement called Forum of the Poor 
participated in the protests. 

One of the great protest events of 2000 got under way in March, with the 
slogan Bread and Roses’. An analysis of this action and the problems it 
addressed enriches the contribution of Diane Matte and Lorraine Guay 
(2001). Stemming from an initiative of the Fédération des Femmes du 
Québec (Women’s Federation of Quebec), the march became a significant 


international convergence of mobilization of numerous women’s groups, 
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movements and labour unions of countries throughout the world, which 
through a large number of activities organized throughout the year in several 
continents, denounced the oppression of women in the framework of 
globalization and demanded equality of rights for women and men. All this 
culminated with two mobilizations at the UN headquarters in New York and 
the headquarters of the IMF and World Bank in Washington. 

On 16 April, the USA again became the scene of a new, and increasingly 
recurrent, episode of combat: under the slogan “Definance the Fund! Break 
the Bank! Wipe Out the Debt!’, 30,000 demonstrators participated in a 
protest in Washington in connection with the IMF meeting. These demon- 
strations were organized chiefly by the Mobilization for Global Justice 
coalition, a convergence of several US movements. In June and July, the anti- 
globalization elan appeared to move to Europe: on 12-15 June in Bologna, 
Italy, it was the OECD’s turn to bear the repudiation of the anti-globalizers 
during the “Tutte bianche’ demonstrations. Between 22 and 25 June, the 
Alternative Social Summit, which was held parallel to the official summit 
meeting called by the UN in Geneva, unanimously approved the calling of 
the WSF. The following week, solidarity with the farmers of France’s 
Confédération Paysanne (which had been brought before the courts for 
having destroyed a McDonald’s restaurant) brought together an incredible 
30,000 people from around the world in the tiny locality of Millau. Delegates 
from Brazil’s MST and Peasant Way organizations demonstrated their 
support there. 

Demonstrations took place in Okinawa, Japan, from 21 to 23 July, when 
the G7 presidents met there; the demonstrators demanded forgiveness of 
debts owed by poor countries and the withdrawal of US military bases. 
In September, between 10,000 and 30,000 demonstrators converged on 
Melbourne, Australia, to protest the meeting of the World Economic Forum 
being held there. 

On the Fifth Global Action Day (26 September), in connection with the 
World Bank’s meeting in Prague, Czech Republic, demonstrations were held 
in that city and in 40 countries around the world. The 15,000 people who 
came together in Prague forced the IMF meeting to adjourn early. This action 
brought about a significant convergence between the anti-globalization 
movement and the social movements of Eastern Europe; a joint document 
denounced the spread of poverty in the region (from 2 to 21 percent), as a 
result of the neoliberal policies recommended by the financial institutions. 

United in their effort to confront and defeat the global agenda of neo- 
liberalism and its terrible effects in the countryside, rural organizations led 
by Peasant Way held their Third International Conference in Bangalore, 
India, from 3 to 6 October. The Brazilian Landless Rural Workers Movement 
(MST), the Thai Forum of the Poor, the Indian Federation of Peasants 
(IFTOP) and the French Confédération Paysanne also participated in this 
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true ‘peasant international’ which brought together organizations of rural 
women, peasants, small farmers, workers and indigenous communities. 

The World Women’s March ended in October. In connection with the 
EU summit meeting held at Nice on 5-6 December, demonstrators from 
several European countries and delegates from the rest of the world marched 
through the streets to denounce ‘neoliberal Europe’ and demand a European 
Union of Peoples. The European governments decided to suspend the 
Schengen Agreements (permitting free movement of people throughout the 
continent) during the meeting, to prevent the arrival of demonstrators from 
other countries. The ‘International Encounter Dakar 2000: From Resistance 
to Alternatives’ met in Dakar, Senegal, from 12 to 17 December, to demand 
the abolition of debts and a definitive abandonment of structural adjustment 
programmes in the Third World. 

On 13 and 14 December 2000, the Southern Cone National Labor Union 
Coordination Committee (CCSCS) held its second summit meeting in 
Florianópolis, Brazil, parallel to the Mercosur presidents’ meeting. The 
CCSCS, in which the Union of Argentinian Workers (CTA), the Trade 
Union Centre of Brazil (CUT), Paraguay’s CUT, and the Inter-Union 
Workers’ Plenary-National Workers’ Convention (PIT-CNT), among other 
national-level labour organizations, participate, decided to attend the WSF in 
Porto Alegre and ratify its rejection of the FTA. 

The year 2000 reflects a consolidation of coordination among the 
different movements and organizations. Protest intensified and spread geo- 
graphically to every continent; the social arc of organizations participating in 
them appears to have expanded and enriched itself in terms of demands and 
proposals. Social conflict intensified around the periphery of the capitalist 
world (Indonesia, Thailand, Korea, India), and especially in Latin America. 
The Third World’s presence in the movement increased during the year, and 
protest activity (Washington, Prague, Okinawa, Nice) moved to the South — 
Porto Alegre — now with the aim of developing a proposal. 


The Revolt in the South: Latin America and Social Protest 


The end of the 1990s in Latin America was a time of significant intensifica- 
tion of social protest, which appears to have reversed the trend towards less 
conflict that prevailed at the beginning of the decade. The military dictator- 
ships of the 1980s were the precursors — especially in the Southern Cone — of 
the application of neoliberal policies in the region. They also took on the task 
of guaranteeing — by resorting to state terrorism and disappearance of people 
— the conditions for ‘social peace’ on which the ‘liberal consensus’ would rely. 
The failure of certain neo-Keynesian economic policies timidly pursued by 
the democratic-institutional regimes that replaced the dictatorships, on the 
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one hand, and the profound transformations of the international economy, 
on the other, paved the way for a deepening of neoliberal policies and an 
intensification of the processes of privatization, opening to trade, structural 
adjustment and flexibilization of the labour market. At the outset of the 
decade the social movements opposed to those policies were defeated (with 
exceptions) and the Latin American labour movement suffered a major loss 
of ground as a result of the transformations and mutations in the world of 
work (flexibilization, precarious employment, mass unemployment). The 
terrible social impact of the structural transformations introduced by the 
neoliberal policies began to undermine ‘social peace’ in the region towards 
the mid-1990s. Protest activity became far more intense as the decade came 
to an end (1999-2000), giving rise to new forms of struggle and to new players 
and social movements, drawing attention to the far-reaching transformations 
being experienced by the region’s social structures under the impact of 
neoliberal policies throughout the decade.® 

The conflicts launched by peasant and indigenous people’s movements 
play a major role in the chronology of the decade’s final years, calling atten- 
tion to the centrality of the agrarian restructuring processes in the region. The 
Zapatista movement in Mexico and the MST in Brazil are the most emblem- 
atic examples of these conflicts. To them must be added the political import- 
ance of the indigenous people’s protests in Ecuador, led by the Confederation 
of Indigenous Nationalities of Ecuador (CONAIE) and the Pachakutik 
political movement, as well as the protests of the farmers in the Chapare 
region of Bolivia and the major social accumulation achieved by the land- 
less peasants of Paraguay, who are mobilizing in support of that country’s 
agrarian reform as this article is written. 

The recent and multitudinous Zapatista march for peace and dignity for 
the indigenous peoples which traversed Mexico in February and March 
2001, demanding enactment of a law recognizing the rights and identity of 
the Mexican indigenous population (Cocopa Law), is a dramatic example of 
the legitimacy this movement has achieved since its appearance in 1994, as 
well as of the democratizing impact this protest activity has had on the anti- 
quated and rigid Mexican political system. In Ecuador, the true political 
earthquakes of January and September 2000 illustrate the breadth of partici- 
pation by the indigenous communities organized in CONAIE, which in 
conjunction with the Social Movements Coordinating Committee (CMS), 
the United Workers’ Front (FUT) and other organizations have fought 
against the ultra-liberal policies of the last several administrations and ques- 
tioned the privatization laws and the dollarization of the Ecuadorian 
economy. The MST’s ongoing struggle for agrarian reform in Brazil reveals 
the inability of President Fernando Henrique Cardoso’s neoliberal econ- 
omic policy (supported by the organizations that represent the major Brazil- 
ian landowners) to ensure the democratic right of access to land for millions 
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of peasants condemned to absolute poverty in one of the most land-rich 
countries in the world. 

The university student movement has also engaged in a variety of 
conflicts during the period in question, in defence of tuition-free and high- 
quality public education. The long student strike at the National University 
of Mexico (in 1999 and part of 2000), led by the General Strike Committee 
(CGH) collective, was an innovative experience of student participation 
which attracted the consensus and support of major sectors of the Mexican 
population. To this must be added the protests carried out by the Argentine 
students in 1999, and those now under way against the government’s inten- 
tion to make drastic cutbacks in university budgets. The prolonged strikes by 
university professors and students in Brazil and Uruguay provide yet another 
example of the dynamism of the resistance in the university sector to the 
attack on public education that accompanies the structural adjustment 
policies throughout the region. 

The ‘Water War’ in Cochabamba, Bolivia, between 4 and 11 April 2000, 
launched by the Water and Life Defence Coordinating Committee, created a 
true ‘commune? among the city’s inhabitants, opposed to the privatization of 
the irrigation and water distribution system pursued by the government in 
the form of a concession to the Aguas del Tunari company to render that 
service. The protest and the ‘April victories’ in Cochabamba were repeated 
in a subsequent new chapter. In September 2000 a number of sectors nation- 
wide converged in a massive social protest organized by the Single Union 
Confederation of Peasant Workers (CSUTCB) and the coca growers of 
Chapare, in opposition to the National Institute of Agrarian Reform (INRA) 
Law and the Forestry Law, as well as in protests by the teachers organized 
within the Confederation of Bolivian Rural Education (CONMERB) to 
demand salary increases and defence of the salary scale, by the independent 
drivers’ union rejecting higher transit fares, and by the Water and Life 
` Defence Coordinating Committee of Cochabamba. Most of the country’s 
departments and a great many cities were literally paralysed by the violent 
protests, which forced the government to backtrack in several respects. 

In Argentina, the deep economic recession and the growing unemploy- 
ment provoked by one of the region’s most far-reaching neoliberal experi- 
ences are at the root of the recurrent protests and interruptions of traffic by 
unemployed workers (‘pickets’); these actions have developed an impressive 
strength and periodicity since 1995. In 2000, the ‘picketers’ protest’ con- 
tinued in the provinces most heavily affected by the permanent adjustment 
policies, and for the first time since their origin they took place on a major 
scale in greater Buenos Aires, from which the unemployed workers marched, 
together with the labour unions, to downtown Buenos Aires to force the 
national authorities to pay attention to their demands. 


In the growing climate of militarization of society set off by the Plan 
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Colombia, whose main victims are the union, civil rights and peasant mili- 
tants, that country has seen a period of general strike, demonstrations in 
defence of human rights and strikes by public employees in the tele- 
communications, oil and health care sectors. 

Conflicts in the public sector (mainly in the education and health care 
sectors) are a constant presence in a large number of countries, undertaken 
to express opposition to the ongoing privatizations and staff cuts provoked 
by the ‘structural adjustment’ and to demand salary increases. Finally, there 
has been significant dissent from businesses — especially small and medium- 
scale businesses — generally in reaction to the trend towards greater concen- 
tration and centralization of capital, as well as an unfavourable international 
economic context (higher oil prices, falling prices of other commodities). 
These protests have taken place mostly in the transport sector (both passen- 
ger and cargo transport, in Colombia, Panama, Uruguay, Chile and 
Argentina) and agriculture (in Nicaragua and Argentina). 

As regards mobilizations on a nationwide scale, national strikes of 
varying intensity occurred during the last four months of 2000 (especially in 
Argentina, Uruguay and Honduras) and there were demonstrations and 
campaigns by national labour organizations in several countries (most 
importantly, Chile and Brazil); these must be added to the protest activities 
carried on by the peasant organizations. But the most dramatic of all such 
actions is the cycle of social protests taking a variety of forms which occurred 
throughout the last four months of the year in Peru, where in a general 
context of questioning the Fujimori regime and with a strong presence of 
sectoral demands, the unrest culminated in the overthrow of the president in 
late November. 

The expression of social antagonism in Latin America was intense, 
diverse and convergent towards the end of 2000. In a nutshell, it should be 
noted that in global terms the social conflict of the last four months of 2000 
was quite different from that of the immediately preceding period, not only 
for its quantitative growth (though unequally distributed), but also, in many 
cases, for the depth, extent and radicalism of its forms of expression. 

Finally, in relation to the international convergence against neoliberal 
globalization, we conclude this section by pointing to the 26 September 
demonstrations in Argentina and Brazil (at the same time as the protests 
against the IMF and World Bank in Prague), the World Women’s March 2000 
in Mexico and demonstrations in several Central American countries which 
augured a significant Latin American participation in the WSF of Porto 
Alegre. 

The different conflicts described herein all took place in an especially 
complex political, economic and social context characterized by the echoes — 
still very potent in some countries today — of the economic instability and 
recession throughout the region in the wake of the Asian and Russian crises 
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of 1997 and 1998, further intensified by an unfavourable international context 
and the continued trend towards greater concentration of income and wealth. 
This is a context also characterized by new attempts to manage the situation 
through stronger neoliberal policies and the initiative for a new sub- 
ordination of the Latin American region to US hegemony under the mantle 
of the FTA. 

These important obstacles, many of them of a structural nature and 
which will be very difficult to overcome, did not, however, prevent the social 
and protest movements from gaining legitimacy and, to different degrees and 
in different ways, strengthening themselves and maturing their coordination 
considerably. 

This context of conflict also served to legitimate the holding of the first 
WSF in a Latin American country, since Porto Alegre combined the legiti- 
macy of the Latin American social movements with the recognition of a 
democratic left embodied in the Brazilian Workers” Party. This made it 
possible to attract large and diverse delegations from Latin American social 
movements to the first WSF, who transmitted their experience of struggle and 
the advances and difficulties of neoliberal globalization’s impact in the region. 


Porto Alegre, a Point of Arrival, a Point of Departure 


The WSF was the result and expression of those multiple processes described 
in the preceding sections. The Porto Alegre ‘spring’ was nourished by, and 
conscious of: the international anti-neoliberal movement with its experiences, 
its programmatic proposals and its debates; the growth of social protest in 
the periphery, and especially in Latin America; and the spirit of the Brazilian 
social and political left, especially that of the Rio Grande do Sul Workers’ 
Party’s administration at the municipal and state level. These three threads 
were tied together to make the Forum possible. 

But Porto Alegre aspired to go further. In principle what was proposed 
was to act as a counterweight to the World Economic Forum, the select and 
self-interested parliament of capitalists, international officials, government 
officials and ‘globalizing gurus’ of misery and injustice who, as they do every 
year, were then meeting in Davos, Switzerland. For the first time (at least with 
the amplitude and significance of the Porto Alegre event), the ‘single thought’ 
and the forces of capital meeting in the Swiss Alps had to confront the 
strength, richness, diversity and complexity of the anti-neoliberal globaliz- 
ation movement. Two images paint the portrait of that ‘battle’. 

The first one confronts the models of the world, association, initiative 
and government posited by each one. On 25 January, the ‘Porto Alegre 
spring’ was under way: 4700 delegates from around the world participated in 
the inauguration of the first WSF in the PUC auditorium. Thousands of 
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people followed the events on large-format television screens. The collective 
joy, the profusion of languages, colours and sensitivities all reflected this 
opportunity for democracy and freedom constructed in the southern part of 
the world. In contrast, in the midst of the Davos winter, the Praetorian Guard 
of exclusive globalization showed its true face once again, as it had in Seattle: 
violent police repression was loosed upon the numerous demonstrators who 
had come to-Davos. Only once ‘the peace of capital’ had been imposed by 
force could the ‘Forum of the rich’ convene, behind closed doors. 

This contrast between the democratic spirit of Porto Alegre and the 
authoritarianism of Davos was also reflected, as pointed out by Atilio Boron 
in a recent conference, in the composition of the delegations representing the 
two encounters that engaged in a teleconference debate on Sunday 29 
January. The Porto Alegre meeting was represented by Walden Bello (Focus 
on the Global South, Thailand), Oded Grajew (Instituto Ethos, Brazil), 
Bernard Cassen (Le Monde diplomatique, France), Diane Matte (World 
Women’s March), Njoki Njehu (50 Years is Enough), Rafael Alegria (Peasant 
Way), Aminata Traore (former Culture Minister of Mali), Fred Azcarate 
(Employment with Justice), Trevor Ngbane (South Africa), Frangois Houtart 
(World Alternative Forum, Belgium), and Hebe de Bonafini (Mothers of the 
Plaza de Mayo, Argentina). On the other side, appeared four white, middle- 
aged men dressed in expensive dark suits: Mark Malloch Brown (head of the 
UNDP and former head of the World Bank), John Ruggie (special adviser to 
Kofi Annan), Byord Edlund (Head of Communications for the Swedish- 
Swiss transnational corporation ABB) and George Soros (investor and 
financial speculator). 

The confrontation and debate between the two delegations went on for 
nearly two hours. That it was held at all, transmitted live by the state tele- 
vision of Rio Grande do Sul, implied a recognition of the legitimacy achieved 
by the ‘rebels against globalization’ and an attempt to engender new sources 
of legitimation for the discredited ‘institutions of world power’. In this way, 
they attempted to ‘share’ responsibility for the devastating effects of globaliz- 
ation by diverting attention from a core issue: globalization’s structure of 
power and the flagrant asymmetries therein as between the two camps. 
Aminata Traore’s statements provide an accurate picture of that experience: 
‘The debate demonstrated the arrogance of the rich and our need to 
strengthen this social movement and create alternatives.’ 

But that debate also produced another outcome: a second image which 
alludes to the different models of production and distribution of wealth. The 
Davos representatives’ inability to answer for their responsibility for the 
growing inequality and respond to the proposals to reverse that trend 
reflected the offensive and purposive nature of the Porto Alegre event. In this 
respect the WSF was far more than an ‘anti-Davos spectacular’ and ushered 
in a new stage of the anti-neoliberalization movement, as well as a major 
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modification of the worldwide balance of power between capitalism and its 
critics. 

We insisted earlier in the article on this dialogical and purposive charac- 
ter of the WSF’s activities. The proposals which acquired visibility through 
the Forum speak not only of the consolidation and legitimacy of the anti- 
neoliberal globalization movement as a sounding board for protest activities, 
but also of an experience capable of defining new social horizons and a 
concrete and realistic programme for economic and social transformation. The 
formulation and open debate on possible alternatives of proven social efficacy 
have endowed the movement with tools for questioning the ‘iron law’ of the 
single thought, for which the intensification of capitalist social relations is the 
only possible form of economic and social organization. Some of the pro- 
posals put forward and debated at Porto Alegre are reflected in Resistencias 
mundiales, 

But these debates, in addition to making characterizations and proposals 
aimed at modifying the current distribution of wealth and power, also 
affirmed two great areas of consensus which now appear to be part of the 
patrimony of the anti-neoliberal globalization movement. The first of these 
states that, contrary to the ‘globalizing fables’ on the blessings of ‘free trade’ 
and the slow but sure ‘spill-over effect’ of the concentration of wealth, 
the financialization, mercantilization and deregulation processes which 
characterize the current capitalist globalization inevitably and systematically 
intensify inequalities of all kinds and the destruction of the environment. The 
second consensus identifies the international institutions (especially the IMF, 
the World Bank and the WTO) as parts of a worldwide structure of power 
that represents only the interests of the financial and transnational powers 
and fosters policies for their benefit. 

Alongside these shared ideas, the Forum also provided a fruitful oppor- 
tunity for the articulation and convergence of different social movements and 
associations. At the sectoral level, the plenary sessions of the Peasant Way, 
the women’s movement, or the CCSCS, to cite a few examples, nourished 
future debates and actions in the spirit of the Forum. But above and beyond 
all that, and thanks to these encounters, the final assembly of the different 
movements and associations saw the drafting of a common declaration titled 
“Call of Porto Alegre for Coming Mobilization’. There, for the first time, so 
large a number of organizations signed on, not only to a calendar of shared 
actions but also to a common programme which ranges from denunciation 
of the exclusive and patriarchal sexist system to a demand for the abolition 
of foreign debt, from a demand for democratic agrarian reform to a con- 
demnation of privatization policies, from defence of labour rights to a 
demand for abolition of transgenic plants and patents on life. It is a true inter- 
national manifesto of condemnation for ‘neoliberal globalization’. 

At these three different levels, the WSF signified a new point of departure 
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for the anti-neoliberal globalization movement, which will surely be reflected 
in the national spheres and in coming international events. 


A New Internationalism 


We have observed the appearance and build-up, over the course of the last 
five years, of an international convergence which takes the form of a move- 
ment in opposition to neoliberal globalization. The breadth and heterogene- 
ity of this social alliance, and the roots and processes which coalesced into a 
common framework of action and proposals, have been described earlier. In 
this chain of convergences, examples were given of a perhaps unexpected 
vitality built up in the short space of five years. The WSF held in Porto Alegre 
appears, then, in its dual nature as a point of arrival and a point of departure, 
to usher in a new stage in the resistance movement. 

The creation of a plural forum for debate on proposals and articulation 
of initiatives which aspires to permanence also marks the emergence of an 
international framework which can be compared to the experiences of the last 
century's international calls to action. Porto Alegre inaugurated, at the turn 
of the new century, a forum for international encounter in which the entire 
universe of anti-neoliberal social and political movements can come together, 
thereby laying the foundations for a true parliament of peoples. This novel 
idea has already been envisioned by numerous intellectual activists of 
the movement. Christened the “rebel international” (Ramonet, 2001) or an 
“international of resistance” (Löwy, 2001), its composition recalls the First 
International, as is pointed out by Manuel Monereo (2001). We might add 
that this transfer of historical experience to the present has a dual meaning; 
the eminently social nature, though not divorced (as if it needed to be said) 
from the ideological-political currents of the forces it brings together and the 
proximities that may be established between the spirit of economic liberal- 
ism at the end of the previous century and the free trade ideology of 
capitalism in its current neoliberal phase. 

But above and beyond these similarities, the social arc which assembled 
at Porto Alegre is unquestionably far broader than the one meeting in 
London in 1864 at the behest of the British and French labour unions. Its 
breadth is the outcome of two facts which need to be separately specified. 
One is the current dimension, both spatial and social, of the capitalist 
globalization now under way. Covering nearly the entire globe, its conse- 
quences in terms of concentration of wealth and depredation of life and the 
environment make themselves felt across a broad spectrum of social sectors 
and groups. In this respect, the planetary spread of capital as a social relation 
permeates and reconfigures social relations in a socially regressive direction, 
and the resulting processes of concentration of wealth and power on an 
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identical scale have made the slogan ‘the world is not a merchandise’ and 
the importance of an international strategy the two indispensable references 
of the movement. 

In the second place, this convergence is the result of a growing 
understanding that the diversity of movements called upon to participate 
means — based on the concrete experience of their respective struggles in 
years past — that the defence of their interests demands an ever increasing 
challenge to the roots of capitalist globalization and of the need to engage in 
common action to confront the same adversary. These two breaks, which are 
dialectically articulated, make the progressive political-ideological radical- 
ization of the social movements the foundation for this multisectoral inter- 
national convergence. In this respect Alexander Cockburn and Jeffrey St 
Clair describe, in their article in Resistencias mundiales (2001), the paths 
which led the US ecological and labour organizations to construct a 
common framework of action and debate. In a similar vein, Diane Matte and 
Lorraine Guay (2001) describe in their article in the same volume how the 
experience and programme of the World Women’s March came together 
through the identification of a dual system of exploitation involving both 
capitalist liberalism and patriarchy. The active presence of the women’s 
movement in the international protest movements illuminates this under- 
standing that ‘globalization today threatens to undermine all the work done 
by the women’s movement in the course of the last twenty five years’ (Matte 
and Guay, 2001). 

Thus, the boundaries of the anti-neoliberal globalization movement 
greatly transcend those of the labour movement, extending (and even finding 
its most dynamic participants in) a multitude of movements, some of which 
were born in recent decades under the heading of new social movements, and 
a diversity of associations and networks of struggle against corporate power 
and commercial and financial deregulation. The breadth and heterogeneity of 
this social alliance can be appreciated, for example, in the associations which 
signed the ‘Call of Porto Alegre’. 

However, the distinguishing characteristics of this emerging inter- 
national phenomenon are not limited exclusively to the heterogeneity of the 
movements it mobilizes; they also extend to the forms of articulation of their 
differences. The convergence of action and debate, and the programmatic 
agreement, do not imply any weakening of each movement's specificities. On 
the contrary, and even though this provokes permanent disagreements and 
tension, they have become an extremely enriching dynamic of movement in 
both directions, between the perspectives of each movement and sector and 
the framework of unitary convergence. The world which has built this inter- 
national experience, of which Porto Alegre was a full-fledged expression, has 
been able to make of diversity, stimulated by mutual learning and respect for 
difference, a source of strength and not of weakness. These practices are also 
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nourished by a democratic and libertarian spirit. We believe this is not a naive 
or idyllic vision in which differences will decline or disappear. On the 
contrary, we make a daily reality of our differences, debates and tensions. 
Those of us who passed through Porto Alegre felt the stimulus of that 
spirit, of that construction of a world in which, as the voice of the Zapatista 
movement says, all possible worlds can fit. 


The Debates and the Spirit of Porto Alegre 


Moreover, and above and beyond the different perspectives, feelings and 
programmes of each social movement, a set of debates and differentiations 
cut through the entire movement, and to a certain extent they were also 
present at Porto Alegre. They can, perhaps, be grouped together in four 
categories. 

The first refers to the tactics of protest. On this score, the participants 
are divided between advocates of non-violent direct action and those who 
prefer the more traditional forms of mobilization. This issue is covered by 
Alexander Cockburn and Jeffrey St Clair (2001). 

The second issue has to do with the strategies to be pursued vis-a-vis the 
‘institutions of world power’ from now on. It is discussed by Walden Bello 
(2001b). The debate is between a policy of reform of the world organizations 
(an example might be the fight for inclusion of social clauses in the ‘free trade’ 
agreements) and a policy of rupture and ‘disempowerment’. 

The third disagreement focuses on the relationship between the social 
and political dimensions. This requires each party to clarify its understand- 
ing of those two concepts. Under a ‘fetichized’ approach, the relationship 
might be visualized as one of tension between the social movements and 
associations, on the one hand, and the political parties and the state on the 
other. Several authors address this issue throughout Resistencias mundiales, 
particularly Emir Sader (2001b) and Ana Esther Ceceña (2001). 

Finally, the fourth point at issue refers to the proposals to modify the 
current processes of concentration of wealth and power worldwide. In it fall 
everything from the visions focused on the need to adopt regulations — 
especially on the financial sector — to those stressing a questioning of the 
forms of property. 

These debates were present, explicitly or implicitly, throughout the Porto 
Alegre ‘spring’; they were discussed and projected as questions to be 
addressed in the future. Some pose core questions for the movement, whose 
resolution will depend on its historical praxis and its constant capacity for 
critical reflection, correction of errors and formulation of new goals. The 
movement's persistence also reflects the arc of ideological-political perspec- 
tives that fit within the anti-neoliberal globalization movement, in all its 
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breadth and with all the degrees of maturity of the different participating 
movements. 

Capitalism in its neoliberal phase has made the mercantilization of all 
spheres of social life — including human life itself, which is today threatened 
by private appropriation of the techniques of genetic manipulation — the 
contemporary utopia. As Emir Sader (2001b) points out, these regressive 
transformations have been accompanied by a new ideological hegemony 
which, among other values, has tried to make selfish interest the only 
legitimate motivation for human action. Promoted as a positive value of social 
life, it was also put forward as an epistemological shackle for the interpre- 
tation of the social processes and collective action. In response to these 
tendencies, the spirit of Porto Alegre evidenced the strength of human 
fraternity and solidarity. This spirit, embodied in the thousands of individual 
wills that were present, was also capable of seriously questioning the legiti- 
macy of the neoliberal premise that ‘There Is No Alternative’ (Chomsky, 
2001) and replacing it with the idea of building a collective utopia. As said by 
an anonymous voice of the people at the end of the Forum, today we can 
again see that another world (our world) is possible. 


Notes 


An earlier version of this article was published in Spanish as the Introduction to 
Resistencias mundiales: de Seattle a Porto Alegre (CLACSO, 2001). The authors 
would like to thank Sabrina González of CLACSO's Academic Coordination for 
having corrected the English version of this paper and for comments. 


1 The official figures released by the WSF organizers at the event’s conclusion 
eloquently express the dramatic success of this call to action: there were more than 
15,000 participants, including 4701 delegates from 117 countries, 96 panellists and 
speakers (27 Brazilians and 69 from other countries) and 165 special guests (77 
Brazilians and 88 from abroad), from a total of 36 countries. The youth and 
indigenous people’s campsites set up in Harmony Park played host to 2000 and 
700 participants, respectively. The event attracted 1870 accredited journalists 
representing the major international media and press agencies, as well as indepen- 
dent newspapers and radio stations (1484 Brazilians and 386 from the outside 
world). There were 65 stands set up by social movements, publishing houses, 
NGOs, etc., with 325 accredited staff members. The organization and support 
structure of the WSF mobilized 860 people to perform the logistical tasks and 
113 in the communication and press area. Simultaneous translation of the panel 
discussions was provided by 51 interpreters. 

2 On the creation of the ATTAC and the debate on the Tobin Tax, see respectively: 
Various Authors (1999) and Frangois Chesnais (1998). 

3 The World Trade Organization (WTO) was created in 1995 to replace the GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). Its main purpose is to pursue the 
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liberalization of international trade, but without special treatment for the develop- 
ing countries, which are subject to the same rules as the industrialized countries. 


All kinds of noble ideas and positive intentions are articulated in the WI'O’s preamble: 
that trade should contribute to rising living standards, ensure full employment, and 
respect the environment. But in fact, there is nothing in its mode of operation which is 
related to these issues. In the WTO's procedure for reviewing trade policy there is no 
reference to evaluation of the impact of its rules on workers, consumers, and sustain- 
able development. The WTO's fundamental premise is that liberalization of trade and 
investment leads to more competition, greater market efficiency, and hence, higher 
standards of living. If the factors of production — labor, capital, and land (including 
environmental goods) — are appropriately priced, they will be used in the best possible 
way courtesy of the Invisible Hand; or at least that is how the fable goes. (Tabb, 2001) 


4 A great many research centres, foundations and NGOs played an active role in 
circulating through the Internet the text of the agreements being drawn up for the 
Seattle meeting. Among the leading participants are the European Corporate 
Observatory of Amsterdam, the Third World Network, the Centre Internationale 
pour le Commerce et le Développement Durable (International Centre for 
Sustainable Trade and Development - ICSTD, Geneva), the Institute of Agricul- 
ture and Trade Policy (LATP, Minneapolis, USA) and Focus on the Global South 
(Bangkok, Thailand). 

5 A formidable research work and journalistic denunciation of the industrialized 
country-based multinational corporations’ practices and on the ‘American 
nightmare’ experienced by US workers have been produced by the journalist, 
screenwriter and actor Michael Moore. With a ferocious humour, this former 
worker in the employ of General Motors declared war on the heavyweights of US 
big business. Through his book Downsize This! and two of his movies, Roger and 
Me and The Big One, Moore provide a ‘guided tour’ of a United States having 
little to do with the virtues of the US economy and the free market proclaimed 
throughout the world. It is an acid view of the dark and sombre side of the 
American dream: unemployment and poverty, racism and antidepressant drugs. 
Michael Moore participated actively in the Seattle debates and demonstrations. 

6 Fora detailed analysis of the principal protest movements from 1999 to the present 
in Latin America, see the three editions of the Observatorio Social de América 
Latina (OSAL-CLACSO) journal, which present a detailed chronology of social 
conflict covering the year 2000. 
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LALU The Worldization of Violence and 
ER 


Injustice 


1 this newborn 21st century, on the way towards the worldization! of 
society, a number of new social issues of global scope are developing, and 
some of them interfere with the institutionalization of democracy. If we 
accept Hobsbawm’s analysis regarding the end of the 20th century, that of 
the Era of Extremes (Hobsbawm, 1994), we might define the first period of 
the 21st century (beginning in 1991) as the period of the Worldization 
Process, characterized by an expansion of capitalistic activities, global crisis 
and the culture of postmodernity. Ramonet writes: 


The overwhelming victory of the Western camp and capitalism over Soviet- 
ve communism in the Cold War paved the way for an irresistible expansion 
neoliberal concepts and the dynamic of globalization. ... What is neoliber- 
alism? How does globalization operate? ... The market and its laws are the 
total solution to society’s problems. And as a totalitarian mechanism that seeks 
to replace the State and all the collective institutions. It is the market vs. the 
State, the private sphere vs. the public sphere. (Ramonet, 2001) 


These were 10 years in which we saw a worldization of analysis, dis- 
cussion and debate on some of the new social problems of global scope, 
chiefly through the conferences held by international institutions, since the 
UN decided that the 21st century should be the Century of Development: 
the Declaration of Children’s Rights in 1989; the ECO-92 Conference in 
Brazil, where the issue of humankind’s relationship with the environment 
was debated; the Conference on Population and Development in Cairo in 
1994; the World Social Development Summit held in Copenhagen in March 
1995; the Fourth World Conference on Women held in Beijing, China, in 
September 1995; the Habitat II Conference held in Istanbul in January 1996, 
where the housing problem was addressed; and the World Food Summit held 
in Rome in November of that same year. 

The mid-1990s saw the beginning of a series of protests against the effects 
of the globalization process, leading to the creation of social structures 
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determined by the exclusions stemming from neoliberal policies, which 

provoked new social conflicts and sometimes posed constraints on the con- 

solidation of democracy in the peripheral countries of the capitalist world: 
Symbolically, we can state that it all began on January 1, 1994 when Sub- 
commander Marcos and his Zapatista movement burst on the international 
scene. Marcos theorizes the articulation between planetary globalization and 
marginalization of the poor people of the South. hato came a wave of 
large-scale protests which spread to the developed countries, as with the French 
social movement of November 1995. This phase of protest against the injustices 
of globalization has put forward new emblematic heroes (Subcommander 
Marcos or French peasant activist José Bové), as well as combative organiz- 
ations of a new kind (ATTAC), and has led to unprecedented battles, which 
have received massive media coverage (Seattle, Washington. Prague, Okinawa, 
Nice, . . .). (Ramonet, 2001) 


We therefore want to examine the reconfigurations of the social world in 
the context of the worldization process, from the point of view of the 
sociology of conflictivity. The aim is to analyse the transformations of social 
morphology in the world of urban and agrarian labour, in the world of the 
excluded, in the world of associations, or in the universe of collective action, 
focusing on the new cross-cutting lines that configure social space, such as 
redefinitions of social classes, gender and race relations, age groups, cultural 
affiliations, religious denominations and power-knowledge complexes. 

This perspective makes it possible to specify a position in the social 
science field which is defined by sociological research and explanation of 
conflictivity. The aim is to describe a point of view in the current intellectual 
struggle of sociology which is capable of stimulating a rigorous analysis that 
revives the sociological tradition of explaining the large and small dilemmas 
of the social world, thereby reaffirming a radical sociological imagination. We 
call attention to a way of doing social science which is characterized by 
political concern and social struggle, though in relation to the discontinuities 
of theoretical knowledge and the vicissitudes always present in the intellec- 
tual field of activity. 

This outline may serve to indicate that the process of sociological work 
is only carried out through criticism of available theories and a rigorous 
investigation of social realities. Recall that the vacillations and fears which 
always accompany us can, in one way or another, be overcome by the 
audacity of the desire to generate innovative explanations of the social 
conflict processes (Tavares-dos-Santos, 1999). 


World Social Issues and Violence 


The world panorama in the 21st century is marked by global social issues 
which express themselves in articulated form but with differing specificities 
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in different societies. Internationalism is based on global social problems such 
as violence, exclusion, gender discrimination, the various forms of racism, 
poverty, environmental problems and the problems of hunger: the ‘misére du 
monde’ (Bourdieu, 1993; UNRISD, 1995). As Hespanha puts it: 
And not only did the old inequalities based on class differences and the social 
status in terms of performance, educational capital, or prestige not disappear, 
but there also emerged (or became more visible) new inequalities grounded in 
other factors of distinction such as sex, ethnicity, religion, or ways of life. 


(Hespanha, 1999) 


The social issues, centred on work since the 19th century (Castel, 1998), 
have turned into more complex and global problems, since several dimen- 
sions of social life have come to be collectively questioned, among them that 
of social ties. The transformations in the world of work, brought about by 
technological change, are accompanied by the spread of precarious employ- 
ment, unemployment and social selection/exclusion (Larangeira, 2000). Also 
relevant are the changes in the rural world, ranging from the global problem 
of hunger through technological innovation, new forms of productive 
organization and family agriculture; as well as today’s social struggles for land 
in different countries; the importance of humankind’s relationship with 
nature in the future refers to the ecological issue, the debate on intermediate 
technologies and the concept of sustainable development (Sachs, 1993). Social 
exclusion processes are provoked — workers without class, without land, 
without access to computers, without housing, without food, without work. 
A new world social space of conflictivities is taking shape in the spaces and 
times of globalization. 

In the midst of the social conflicts, a diffuse violence spreads, and society 
and the contemporary states have difficulty coping with it (Giddens, 1996). 
That difficulty places new limits on the political formation of modernity, 
since the ties of social interaction are oriented by violent modes of sociability, 
inverting the expectations of the civilizing process (Elias, 1993). Sousa Santos 
asserts that: 

The State loses the monopoly of legitimate violence which was considered its 
most distinctive characteristic for two centuries. .. . In general, the peripheral 


states never achieved a real monopoly of violence, but they now seem er 
from doing so than ever before. (Sousa Santos, 1994: 271) 


The social roots of these acts of diffuse violence appear to lie in the processes 
of social fragmentation: ‘the desegregation of the organizing principles of 
solidarity, the crisis of the traditional conception of social rights to provide a 
framework for thinking about the excluded’ (Rosanvallon, 1995: 9). In other 
words, we are witnessing massification processes parallel to processes of indi- 
vidualism: “We are cells in a mass society. Globalization is cellular’ (Diaz, 
1999: 89). The ‘lonely crowd’ lives on in a plurality of codes of behaviour. 
In this young 21st century, the postmodern culture favours the event: 
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‘Postmodern reality assumes the existence of insuperable conflicts’ (Bauman, 
1998: 32). That is one of the aspects of the advanced capitalism’s cultural logic: 
plurality, discontinuity, dispersal. As Diaz says: “Our disenchanted age has 
sloughed off utopias, reaffirms the present, revives fragments of the past, and 
has few illusions regarding the future’ (Diaz, 1999: 17). 

What occurs is a breakdown of the social contract and social ties, pro- 
voking phenomena of “disaffiliation” and a breakdown of relations of other- 
ness, diluting the bond between oneself and the other (Castel, 1998; Bauman, 
1998; Jameson, 1996). Sociability relations pass through a new mutation, as 
a result of simultaneous processes of community integration and social 
fragmentation, massification and individualization, westernization and deter- 
ritorialization (Ianni, 1996; Sousa Santos, 1994). The problem of what is the 
place for cultural otherness in a society in the process of globalization 
crops up: ‘In the late capitalist societies, the cult of individual freedom and 
personality molding is reformed and localized at the very center of concerns’ 
(Diaz, 1999: 20). The social integration processes are increasingly threatened 
by social fragmentation processes: ‘the desegregation of the organizing 
principles of solidarity; the crisis of the traditional conception of social rights, 
and the provision of a framework for thinking about the excluded’ (Rosan- 
vallon, 1995: 9). In other words, we are witnessing massification processes 
parallel to individualization processes, the latter to an extreme degree and 
involving a narcissistic solitude. A concern that was felt by the early soci- 
ologists thus comes back into focus, since: ‘sociology’s mission was born of 
a concern over the capacity for integration in modern societies: how to estab- 
lish or restore social ties in societies founded on the sovereignty of the 
individual?’ (Schnapper, 1998: 15). The collective consciousness of social 
integration is broken, leading to a ‘decline of the collective values and the 
growth of an extremely individualistic society’ (Hobsbawm, 2000: 136). 

Changes are taking place in social institutions, such as the family, the 
school, socialization processes, factories, religions and the criminal justice 
system (police, courts, mental asylums, judiciaries, prisons), since we are 
going through a process of crisis and deinstitutionalization. 


The Worldization of Diffuse Violence 


The phenomena of violence acquire new contours, coming to spread through- 
out society, including domestic violence, since the crisis of the family crystal- 
lizes the changes in social ties, threatening the social functions of that social 
unit marked by kinship (assuring the reproduction of the species, socializing 
the young, guaranteeing the reproduction of economic capital and group prop- 
erty, ensuring the transmission and reproduction of cultural capital). 

A plurality of different kinds of social norms are realized, making for 
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something more than legal pluralism and bringing us to visualize the simul- 
taneity of patterns of orientation of behaviour that are often divergent and 
incompatible. For example, violence in the form of language and as a social 
norm for categories of society, in contrast to the so-called civilized norms 
with their characteristics of self-control and institutionalized social control 
(Elias, 1990, 1993). 

The multiplicity of forms of violence in contemporary societies — 
ecological violence, social exclusion, gender violence, racisms, school 
violence — come together to form a process of disintegration of citizenship. 
An understanding of the phenomenology of violence can be approached 
through Foucault’s concept of a microphysics of power, i.e. a network of 
powers which permeates all social relations, marking the interactions among 
groups and classes: “The most dangerous thing about violence is its ration- 
ality. Violence is certainly terrible in and of itself, But the deep source of 
violence is the form of rationality we use. ... There is no incompatibility 
between violence and rationality’ (Foucault, 1994: 38-9). 

In the 21st century, and indeed since 1991, it is possible to observe trans- 
formations of criminality and new and particularly diffuse forms of criminal 
violence. According to Young, the definition of what crime is has become 
problematic; aggressors are multiple, so the likelihood of becoming a 
victim has come to seem normal; the causes of crime are broad, and also 
function according to ‘rational choice’; crime is part of the continuum of 
social normality, since its relationship with society is constitutive; the space 
for action is both public and private, and it occurs in social spaces — residence, 
neighbourhoods, plazas, or streets — in dispute; the relationship between the 
aggressors and the victims is complex — they may be strangers or intimates, 
outsiders or members of the in-group; social control over crime is spread 
over multiple government agencies and informal actions, including a strong 
presence of private security; the efficacy and efficiency of social control are 
problematic; and the public’s reaction is oriented by an irrational fear of crime 
and a moral panic (Young, 1999: 46). ‘ 

Discretionary power and violence by the police have come to be among 
the new global social issues, still largely unexplored by sociology, within the 
perspective of conflictivity. ; 

The political difficulties accompanying the democratic transition pro- 
cesses in Latin America have remained in being during the last 20 years; not 
only do ignorance and surprise at the expansion of violent phenomena 
persist, but the efforts for institutional reconstruction of the full-fledged rule 
of law have not called into question several dimensions of institutional social 
control, and in particular, the condition of the prisons and modes of police 
action (Soares, 2000). One need only mention the difficulties of gaining access 
to justice, the social selectivity of criminal justice and the loss of legitimacy 
of the institutions of social control (Pinheiro et al., 2000). 
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The police issue has become more complex in the last decade, whether in 
view of the supposed ineffectiveness and inefficiency of the police in oppos- 
ing the growth and differentiation of socially criminalized actions, or due to 
the new criminalized phenomena of ‘late modernity’ in the central countries 
of the capitalist world (Young, 1999). Moreover, in the post-socialist coun- 
tries, the political process of dismantling of the state and the imposition of 
neoliberal public policies led to the destructuring of the police forces and the 
emergence of a profound crisis of efficacy, of honourability and of respect for 
human rights. The practice of taking justice into one’s hands has been 
strengthened, reflecting a feature of a culture oriented by hyperindividualism 
(Diaz, 1999: 107; Bauman, 1998: 26). 


State Production of Penal Social Control 


Violence as a new global social issue is provoking changes in the state: the 
threat of a repressive social control state is growing in present-day society, 


recalling Giddens’s assertions: 


. .. I believe it can be assumed that all the forms of violence must be minimized 
as far as possible, whether they be legitimate or illegitimate. In other words, the 
trend among the government authorities to ensure a monopoly of the means of 
violence should not be taken as a justification for a growing recourse to 
violence. (Giddens, 1996: 260) 


The option of a growing repressive social control by the police is expand- 
ing throughout the planet, accompanied by a systematic appeal to the use of 
illegal and illegitimate violence, thereby creating a ‘penal social control state’ 
(Melossi, 1992; Pavarini and Pegoraro, 1995; Pegoraro, 1999; Wacquant, 1998: 
7-26). 

An issue in the most recent government elections (in 1998) in Brazil, and 
especially in the states of São Paulo, Rio de Janeiro and Rio Grande do Sul, 
this option remains one of the potential strategies to be followed in Brazil- 
ian society, the New York Police’s ‘zero-tolerance’ policy’s having 
been imported by conservative political sectors but only in reference to a 
reinforcement of police presence on the streets and without any attempt to 
recreate the entire network of associative services which is an integral part of 
the programme in New York (for a critical view of this programme, see 
Young, 1999: 121-48). Similar developments have occurred in Buenos Aires, 
Caracas, Toronto and London. 

In other words, we are seeing contemporary forms of social control 
having the characteristics of a repressive state, accompanied by the crisis of 
the welfare state (Pavarini and Pegoraro, 1995). In a very visible way in Latin 
America, ‘this has meant that the problem of citizen insecurity in the region 
has been addressed mainly from a conventional perspective based on the 
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police-justice-prison model, which emphasizes the adoption of policies of 
control and repression of crime and criminal violence’ (Arriagada and Godoy, 
1999: 27). 

The penal social control state has multiple characteristics. The first is 
social production of the feeling of insecurity: ‘Postmodern men and women 
have exchanged a part of their chances for security for a bit of happiness. The 
ills of modernity stemmed from a kind of security which tolerated too small 
a degree of freedom in the search for individual happiness. The ills of post- 
modernity come from a kind of freedom in the search for pleasure which 
tolerates too little individual security’ (Bauman, 1998: 10). This uncertainty 
has been produced by the weakening of social ties, ranging from job insecur- 
ity to the crisis of social relations among people (Hobsbawm, 2000: 138; 
Bauman, 1998: 35). 

In the Latin American societies, ‘in this scenario of conflictivity and 
generalized malaise, the Latin American citizen feels vulnerable. In the 
broadest sense, vulnerability can be understood as the reversal of “security 
for the inhabitants”, meaning not only the assurance of not becoming a victim 
of crime, but also a guarantee of enjoying the effectiveness of a constitutional 
rule of law and a minimum or reasonable standard of living in terms of health 
care, education, and housing’ (Briceño-León and Zubillaga, 2001: 171). 

In the second place, it takes the form of imprisonment of young popu- 
lations, of socially excluded young men who belong to stigmatized ethnic 
minorities (the ‘failed consumers’), since ‘the search for postmodern purity 
is expressed every day through punitive action against the poor people who 
live in the street and prohibited urban areas, vagrants and the indolent’ 
(Bauman, 1998: 26). The prison industry has prospered: ‘During the last 25 
years, the inmate population and that of all those who earn their living from 
the prison industry — police, attorneys, suppliers of prison equipment — has 
grown constantly. The same thing has happened with the population of 
idle people — exempt, abandoned, excluded from economic and social life. 
Consequently, as could be foreseen, the popular feeling of insecurity has 
increased’ (Bauman, 1998: 49; Wacquant, 1998). 

In the third place is the selectivity of the judicial system, the barbarity of 
the prisons as atrocious warehouses for men and the new forms of electronic 
vigilance that threaten democracy and individual and collective freedom 
(Tavares-dos-Santos, 2000; Wacquant, 2000). 


The Social Construction of New Citizen Security Practices 


This 21st century has witnessed a multiplication of plans to prevent violence 
and reduce violent crime, viewed as new alternatives for public security 
policies capable of guaranteeing citizens’ right to security. These are some of 
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the effects of the worldization of the human rights issue, as identified at the 
Second International Human Rights Conference in Vienna in June 1993. 

We are in a period of proposals for ‘another possible world”, as discussed 
during the World Social Forum of Porto Alegre, conceived as an antithesis to 
the Davos World Economic Forum, attended by 


. 12,000 participants, with 120 countries represented, 1,600 accredited 
journalists, more than 800 NGOs, 400 analytical workshops, dozens of inter- 
nationally prestigious intellectuals. ... The new century effectively began at 
Porto Alegre — another world is possible. A world in which foreign debt will 
be eliminated; in which the poor countries of the South will play a more 
important role; in which there will be an end to structural adjustments; in which 
the Tobin rate will be applied in the foreign exchange markets; in which tax 
shelters will be done away with; in which development assistance will increase; 
and in which the developing world will not adopt the ecologically unsustain- 
able model of the North; in which there will be massive investment in schools, 


housing, and health care; in which the pure drinking water to which 1.4 billion 
peak Reve no access will be provided; in which there will be strenuous efforts 
to achieve women’s emancipation; in which the principle of precaution against 
all genetic manipulation will be applied; and in which the current privatization 
of life will be stopped. (Ramonet, 2001) 


However, though a great deal was said about violence, and in particular 
domestic violence and violence against the young, there was little debate on 
the issue of security, and none at all on the issue of police reform. Perhaps 
some progress will be made on this score at the Second World Social Forum, 
to be held in February 2002, also in Porto Alegre. 

If at this time there were a multiplication of the forms of organization of 
social groups, going beyond that of representation of socioprofessional inter- 
ests, taking advantage of the indefinable possibilities of association to address 
a wide variety of interests and objectives; if the collectivities developed 
different forms of political representation and mediation, both within and 
beyond the bounds of the parties, such as non-governmental organizations 
recognized by the governments and international organizations as legitimate 
mediators between the citizens and the state or the social movements oriented 
towards a return to historicity, then it might be possible to respond to 
the planetary social problems and propose a diversification of develop- 
ment alternatives for contemporary societies, both in the centre and at the 
periphery of the global system. 

In Latin America, it would be useful to debate the form of participation 
in global society and enquire about the development of abilities to innovate 
and develop alternative forms of public management, social organization and 
social participation. 

To debate new forms of public management means to think as well about 
public security policies. However, we see a virtual impossibility of the police 
role, either because of the difficulties of ensuring public order because it is 
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internationalized and privatized, or due to the limitations on contribution to 
the construction of consensus, since the bases for community do not exist in 
complex societies and with the destructured world of work (Tavares-dos- 
Santos, 1997}. 

The analysis of several real situations can lead us to discuss the real pres- 
ence in Brazilian society of a social representation grounded in technologies 
of repressive power, but we should also give expression to the emergence of 
collective action and institutional initiatives as expressions of a movement 
against violence. 

That movement has been, on the one hand, the expression of a coopera- 
tive effort of universities and police academies in several states of Brazil 
during the last few years, which has been advantageous, indicating a move- 
ment towards the transformation of curricula, content and conceptualization 
of the police officer’s role (the Federal University of Minas Gerais and the 
Joao Pinheiro Foundation in the same state; the University of the State of Rio 
de Janeiro; the University of São Paulo; the Federal University of Bahia; the 
Federal University of Pernambuco). 

At the Federal University of Rio Grande do Sul (UFRGS), for example, 
academic events and courses have been given for police, military and civilian 
students since 1992, always together with other populations including 
members of social movements. We may recall: lectures by UFRGS professors 
at the Military Brigade Research Institute in 1992; the Seminar on ‘Violence 
and Public Security’ with 20 speakers and 400 people in attendance in 1993; 
the postgraduate course in ‘Social Analysis of Violence and Public Security’ 
in 1994; the research done under the agreement with the Rio Grande do Sul 
Secretariat of Justice and Security in 1995 and 1996; the ‘International 
Seminar on Violence and Public Security’ in 1996, with 500 people in attend- 
ance; and the ‘International Seminar on Violence and Citizenship’ in 1998, 
attended by 700 people. 

Professors from the UFRGS Institute of Philosophy and Human 
Sciences participated in a range of activities: in the Higher Training Course 
for Military Brigade Officers in 1998 and in 2000-1; in the ‘Seminar on 
Violence and Criminality’ at the Civil Police Academy in 1999; and profes- 
sors and postgraduate students also contributed to the Unified Police 
Course given by the Rio Grande do Sul Secretariat of Justice and Security 
since 2000. Finally, we may mention the national seminar titled “The Uni- 
versities” Role in the Construction of New Police Models’, a joint initiative 
of the Rio Grande do Sul Secretariat of Justice and Security and the UFRGS 
Institute of Philosophy and Human Sciences held at Porto Alegre in August 
2001. 

In the second place, respect for human rights has come to be incorpor- 
ated into the action guidelines of several police forces, as is the case of the 
Military Brigade in Rio Grande do Sul state, which drew up a Citizenship 
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and Human Rights Programme in 1998 (Estado Do Rio Grande Do 
Sul, Secretaria Da Justiga E Da Seguranga. Brigada Militar. Programa De 
Cidadania E Direitos Humanos Da Brigada Militar, 18 May 1998). 

In the third place, we have the experiences and debates on the community 
policing or proximity policing model, based on analysis of experience in 
Canada, France, Spain, the USA and Britain, as well as in Säo Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Espírito Santo and Rio Grande do Sul (Mesquita Neto, 1998; Muniz 
et al., 1997). 

In the fourth place, a debate is under way in Brazil on a reform of police 
regulations, and a constitutional amendment was proposed in December 1999 
which would create ‘a new police model in Brazil’ with the following 
additions: unification of the civilian and military police in each state; extinc- 
tion of the state military courts; elimination of external inquisitorial control 
of the police by special judges. 

We are now in the midst of a political process in which the security issue 
harkens back to the origins of the polis, while a set of institutions is required 
for the functioning and conservation of the city, including the citizens’ collec- 
tive right to safety. 

In other words, the emergence of the concept of citizen security in the 
perspective of worldization assumes the social construction of a democratic, 
non-violent and multiculturalist police organization, which returns to the 
objective of policing as a part of governability, concerned for the emancipa- 
tory practices of the groups and sets of citizens in their daily lives. 

There is a visibility and a conceptualization of the importance of social 
struggles against the worldization of injustice, not just as a form of resistance 
but also with a positive dimension: small-scale and plural struggles, a nega- 
tion of the forms of exercise of domination. We find new agents of resistance, 
we confront the negation of the centrality of state power over social space- 
time, affirming another cartography of small and fleeting points in the 
rearrangement of the social world. 

Only then will it be possible to think about the construction of a trans- 
national or world citizenship, characterized by institutional creation and by 
the dissemination and communication of innovative and planetary social, 
legal and symbolic practices. For one thing, a reinvention of the forms of 
solidarity; for another, a redefinition of work in multiple social relations in 
both the rural and urban spheres; and finally, the prevention and eradication 
of all the forms of social violence. 

Against this standardized and programmed society, the outcome of a 
technology of power centred on the control of life and a state oriented 
towards penal social control, alternative social forces are emerging and 
appearing in this young 21st century. We are witnessing varied processes of 
formation and consolidation of the social fabric, by groups which are organiz- 
ing their particular interests in conflictual fashion rather than articulating 
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them in polyform contracts of sociability. We await the dissemination of a 
social imagination oriented by human dignity (Sousa Santos, 2000) together 
with sociological work about the new world social issues, with the aim of 
fighting to overcome worldized injustice. 


Note 


1 The terms ‘worldization’ and ‘globalization’ are both used in this article (the 
distinction is an established one in Spanish, Portuguese and French) to imply two 
different social processes. ‘Globalization’ means the internationalization of the 
world economic process. “Worldization’ is used to underline the social phenomena 
created by economic globalization. 
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Ethical Challenges for the Social 
Sciences on the Threshold of the 
21st Century 


Continuous Transformation 


Ce to firmly established cultural beliefs that allow neither emotions 
nor values to intrude upon the core of science, it may be claimed that 
science at any time is part of a web of affect-saturated values that stand and 
function in well-defined relationship to one another and are integral to scien- 
tific ways of knowing (Daston, 1995: 3). They would answer old questions 
and pose new ones about how scientists at a given time and place dignify some 
objects of study at the expense of a great many others, trust some kinds of 
evidence and reject other sorts, and cultivate certain mental habits and 
methods of investigation. 

Traditions or moral economies of science are historically created, modi- 
fied and destroyed; enforced by culture rather than nature and therefore 
both mutable and violable. Nevertheless, despite being contingent, they have 
a certain logic to their composition and operations. Daston elaborates on the 
notion that the moral economies of science derive both their forms and their 
emotional force from the cultures in which they are embedded - gentle- 
manly honour, Protestant introspection, bourgeois punctiliousness — and 
she also provides evidence that once these cultural forms have been uprooted 
and combined within a moral economy of science, they became naturalized 
to that milieu. Honour among scientists has not been what it was among 
gentlemen, asceticism among scientists has not been what it was among the 
devout. 

In the current mutations observable in science in the contemporary 
world, a different set of legitimating notions seems to be developing. The 
positioning of the social sciences both vis-a-vis science and society is 
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accordingly being revised. It is curious how there persists such a gap between 
the natural and exact sciences, on the one hand, and the social sciences, on 
the other. This is clearly visible, among other aspects, in two very different 
ones: (1) the expectations of the natural scientists that the function of the 
social sciences is purely instrumental, reproaching social scientists for social 
evils still unsolved, as if the role of the latter were to clean up the mess and 
repair the wrongs that society, including scientists and their science and tech- 
nology, have created; and (2) the annoyance resulting from the possibility of 
there being interpretations and analyses of society and science produced 
autonomously by social scientists. 

‘Hard’ scientists have serious difficulty in discerning a naturalist inten- 
tion in a discourse about science. For example, when a sociologist argues that 
scientific representations are ‘social constructs’, scientists often resent this as 
being an implicit restriction implying that science is purely a social construc- 
tion. It is as if, by this statement, scientific propositions were devalued and 
denied their application to the natural world. The truth is that the disciplinary 
intentions of sociologists and scientists are very different, as much in their 
possibilities as in their purposes and values. 

Nevertheless, some scientists are today very critical of what they them- 
selves consider the superficiality of reductionist programmes, the brutish 
tyranny of science’s bureaucratization, the force of attraction of scientific 
fashions and the ensuing impoverishment of our general vision and of our 
faculty of imagination, the hegemony of ‘big science’ over ‘little science’, the 
inadequacy of the system of peer reviewing, and many other of the diag- 
nosed ills of the contemporary scientific body. Some critics from within the 
exact and natural sciences appeal to the social sciences and humanities, trying 
to explain how it is that they reached this point, in search of remedy. To tell 
the truth, most refrain. Indeed, despite the important implications that 
several of these problems have, it has been the social scientists and historians 
who have realized that this theme was relevant. The possibility of an open 
dialogue between the members of different disciplinary communities, 
particularly in this case between the ‘hard’ and the ‘soft’ sciences, seems 
positive. 


Social Science and Society 


The practice of science today exposes a paradoxical situation. By contrast 
with the past when the cryptic language of science bred authority, at present 
the increasing rift between scientific and common sense knowledge, between 
professional and lay concepts of evidence and proof, has in fact devalued 
science as a cultural resource for promoting, in the wider social context, 
respect for the superiority of its claims about the world. The considerations 
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which are relevant to the confirmation or disconfirmation of scientific claims 
are usually inaccessible to the larger public because of their sheer complex- 
ity (Ezrahi, 1990: 263-82). Even if changes in the knowledge structure of 
science do not undermine the internal grounds of science and its practice, the 
theoretical pluralism and the intellectual provisionality which have come to 
be accepted as legitimate features of the modern scientific enterprise impose 
serious internal intellectual constraints on the rhetorical force with which 
scientists can present, in the context of social or political discourse, a uniform 
concept of reality as superior to all competing concepts. 

When the dynamic and theoretically conditioned scientific conceptions 
of nature are construed by lay people as raising doubts about the capacity of 
science to assure the firmness of the facts of common-sense experience, the 
social resonance of the greater complexity and remoteness of contemporary 
science has the effect of weakening the authority of the very images and 
metaphors that mediated the earlier ideological and political import of science 
in modern society. The contemporary public image of science has thus taken 
a political turn, very different from the traditional view that depicted science 
as being completely separate from politics. The social sciences partake of this 
image, although their political significance and social scope are easily mis- 
understood. 

The practices of social science involve multiple readings of social reality. 
Different people define the issues according to their cultural and social back- 
grounds and interests, identify the perspectives from which they should be 
addressed, and may even proffer potential policy solutions, and press for 
particular social responses. Legislators, ministers, civil servants, constituency 
groups, pressure groups, party leaders, potential beneficiaries of new policy, 
taxpayers, intellectuals, religious leaders, ethnic groups, all can take part 
in supporting and opposing new definitions, conceptual frames and policy 
proposals. The interpretation of research results acquires a new complexity 
when it has to be ‘negotiated’ with the subjects involved in the research. 

Many social scientists pay special attention to the less powerful, usually 
non-governmental actors. The poor and/or disenfranchised are also stake- 
holders, real or potential users of the social sciences. What are the ethical 
problems derived from the social and historical context in which the research 
problem involves the poor? How is power linked to privacy, anonymity and 
autonomy? We have to face the paradox of researching stressed populations 
when the financial cost of the research could be put towards ameliorating that 
very stress. For example, it would be interesting to study how much money 
has already been invested in the study of poverty in the world and in the 
organizations to manage and reduce it, while the international figures for 
poverty are higher than ever. 

The growing awareness that value-free science was a utopian dream and 
that, instead, there are values, interpretations, opinions and, inevitably, 
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politics fuels reactions to particular interpretations of cultures, societal 
groups and all sorts of subjects/participants. The implications for analysis, 
interpretation and diffusion of results are enormous. After all, their results 
are about real people and may have real and painful implications for those 
involved. What rights of representation of different people and groups do the 
social scientists have? Who defines the problems, the research agendas? Who 
decides what research is to be done? 

Funding exerts an important influence upon social science. Research 
funding may be unrestricted or tied to particular issues and projects in which 
sponsors (be it governments or private clients) have an immediate interest. 
Some disciplines or topical research areas may receive funds aplenty while 
others are left to starve. In most countries, economics has flourished, while 
such fields as sociology or anthropology have struggled for funds. It has even 
been argued that some conservative governments, wary of government inter- 
vention in society, may come to oppose social sciences that seem to keep 
finding new problems for government ‘to solve’ (Weiss, 1999: 204). Funding 
decisions have critical effects on the development of the social sciences and 
the nature and scope of the research they produce. 

It has been argued that the problems that are the subject matter of the 
social sciences tend to exceed their capacities of observation and analysis, 
which would be unable to respond adequately to the expectations of decision- 
makers. The issue has been posed in terms of funds in recent forums such as 
those of OECD about the Future of Social Sciences, which would eventually 
be forthcoming if decision-makers were convinced of their usefulness.! The 
coalition of international and national organizations involved in the realiza- 
tion of meetings such as the OECD series only illustrates that in different con- 
texts similar concerns are widely ventilated. UNESCO, UNU, the European 
Commission, the academies of several countries, the ISA, try to assess the 
current nature, focus, status, health and contribution of the social sciences to 
society, gauge its characteristics through international indicators whenever 
possible, and construct a vision of the future development for the social 
sciences as well as an action programme that may be implemented. 

The debate on the problem of ownership of the knowledge being sought 
and produced is growing to new heights among indigenous peoples who, 
today more than ever, recognize their rights and are exploring at both moral 
and legal levels the status of indigenous intellectual property rights. These 
rights are recognized by natural, biological and social scientists alike. The 
local, national and international levels pose ethical challenges that demand 
solutions at each level and the resolution of eventual conflicts arising between 
the various levels. In addition, a perception of social ‘scientists as hired brains 
of social interests and lobbyists for their own’ (Cozzens and Woodhouse, 
1994: 533) reduces the moral standing of their disciplines as custodians of the 
common good producing objective knowledge. 
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Political Complexity and Science Policy 


In the cultural climate of contemporary society, social scientists tend to be 
more keenly aware of the theatrical aspect of political actions and of the 
powers of political actors, including themselves as citizens, to shape the 
political universe. Indeed, the fact that they perceive this not as a deplorable 
deviance from political reality but as constitutive of the very reality of politics 
is part of the realization that ‘to a disturbing extent our morality [is] disclosed 
as a theatre of illusions’ (Macintyre, 1981: 74). Politics is the system for 
reconciling divergent interests and reaching accommodations that suit most 
of the people most of the time. What individuals and small groups do may 
change the system. Otherwise politics would be rendered impossible. 

Policy-making is a part of politics and is not the strictly rational enter- 
prise that some people would like it to be. Policy issues are complex and 
public policy today is an attempt to accommodate the newly appreciated 
complexities of the political components in the contemporary world. As 
public decision-making came to be perceived as a form of ‘pluralistic 
accommodation’, scientific research began to lose much of its earlier aura and 
authority. In particular, social science rarely comes up with definitive and 
consensual solutions to big questions. Social scientists have become more 
sophisticated in recent years about the impossibility of finding a ‘single 
truth’. The current emphasis on the connection between science and appli- 
cation implies ‘a contextual quality control exercised as a socially extended 
process which accommodates many interests in a given application process’, 
that reduces science’s rhetorical powers to rationalize and validate trans- 
personal and transpolitical norms of public discourse and action (Gibbons et 
al., 1994: 9-10). 

In policy-making, ‘negotiation’ rather than seeking an unequivocally 
‘best’ solution has become the rule. Policy is now seen to emerge from inter- 
action rather than from a rational analysis of alternatives. The bargaining 
model of government decision-making and the perception of bureaucratic 
agencies as complex political systems which handle internal conflicts as well 
as policy issues through compromise and concessions, have gained wide 
acceptance since the 1960s and have altered the view of the role of research 
in policy-making. 

Social science rarely translates directly into policy because of competing 
forces in the policy arenas — ideology, economic and political interests, prior 
information and institutional constraints. Policy-makers hear about social 
science research through a variety of channels: aides, consultants, advisory 
bodies, think tanks and the media. Knowledge turns out to be only one input 
into policy decisions, and then rarely the most important one (Weiss, 1999: 
194). Even though decision-makers may call for research and pay substantial 
sums of money for it, when the results come in, they will likely neglect the 
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findings. Only when research justifies the course of action that they already 
want to pursue, do they drag out the reports and brandish the findings. Thus 
policy-makers use research results as a signal of pending problems, as 
political ammunition to support their predetermined stands, as a symbol of 
their knowledge and alertness, as general enlightenment and “continuing 
education’ about the nature of issues and, occasionally, as direct guidance for 
policy. 

There is a vicious circle involved which should be transformed into a 
virtuous circle: the conditions conducive to using research include, among 
other things, an active social science community with dedication to policy- 
relevant work, established channels for disseminating research results, 
ongoing dialogue between researchers and policy-makers, and policy-makers 
with sufficient background in social science to value and understand its 
messages. Social science knowledge can help to make policy more appropri- 
ate to the situation and better calculated to achieve the desired ends but rarely 
does it determine the shape that policy takes (Weiss, 1999: 195). When social 
scientists can add to the knowledge available, so much the better, but their 
knowledge is just one input out of many, and it has to compete for a hearing 
with other knowledge in circulation. The complexity of decision-making 
systems and the endemic priority of ‘politics’ in every organization mean that 
social science does not carry the day. 

More recent evidence has revealed a more variegated use and a generally 
more positive one of research than expected. 


The Role of ‘Lay Persons’ and ‘Lay Experts’ 


The classical queries related to scientific research were concerned with who? 
did research, and how? to investigate (behaviour, tools). A third query has 
gained currency in recent times: cui bono, what for? There is increasing recog- 
nition of the need that ‘those affected by the operations of a particular domain 
of civil society should be presumed to have a say in its governance”? “If 
citizens ought to be empowered to participate in determining their society’s 
basic structure, and technologies are an important species of social structure, 
it follows that technological design and practice should be democratised’ 
(Sclove, 1995: 26-7). In recent decades, a sustained lay invasion of the domain 
of scientific fact making has taken place, particularly with regard to those 
scientific and technological controversial topics that have overtly public 
dimensions. While the analysis of social movements has been commonplace 
in connection with political phenomena, it is quite underdeveloped in 
connection with the social aspects of scientific and technological research. 
Examples like the case of AIDS activism studied by Epstein suggest that 
social movements can pursue distinctive forms of participation in science, and 
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conversely, that the engagement with science can shape such movements in 
powerful ways (Epstein, 1996: 337 et passim). 

The subjects of research (social, biomedical, or of a different sort) are 
implicated within the experimental apparatus or the project design — they are 
part of the study ~ and thus they have insights into how such research might 
be better conducted. Lay experts can generate ‘situated knowledge’: ‘partial, 
locatable, critical knowledge’ produced by social actors on the basis of their 
position or location in society (Haraway, 1991: Ch. 9). A series of shifts in 
the nature of the researcher-subject relationship is beginning to be observed 
in a growing number of research contexts, accompanied and often fuelled by 
an unexpected social scientific sophistication on the part of the subjects. 
Acknowledgement of the full subjectivity of the subjects of research forces 
a rethinking of the power inherent in expertise and the deep dilemmas con- 
fronting social movements that seek to ‘democratize’ science and technology. 

Thus, those who have a stake, particularly when they suffer the conse- 
quences of science and technology, need to be included in decisions taken in 
the workplace, in science and technology laboratories, in social science 
research, in education, in health care, in the arts, in the media, in the family 
and in the enforcement of law. A growing body of literature suggests means 
by which science and technology can be brought further under popular 
control — studies of ‘science shops’ that bring researchers into collaboration 
with citizens, ‘science courts’ that invite lay people to pass judgement on 
political controversies with scientific dimensions, and citizen boards to assess 
technological risks. 

Of course, there are many difficulties involved.* In particular, the prac- 
tices of science by their nature presuppose specialization: no one can know 
everything: everyone must therefore acknowledge that others speak with 
authority — at least some others, some of the time. In connection with this, 
the democratization of science is inevitably a partial and uneven process and 
one that, ironically, proceeds hand in hand with the consolidation of new 
relationships of trust, authority and lawful representation. Thus, ‘lay exper- 
tise’ is not simply a question of more democracy. One must resist the temp- 
tation to lurch from technocracy into populism. Bringing ‘lay experts’ into 
the technological decision-making process should not be seen simply as a 
democratic necessity. Rather, it makes good sense in terms of using available 
expertise even when it is found in unexpected places (Collins and Pinch, 1998: 
Ch. 7). However, expertise is too precious for its recognition to be passed 
wholly into the sphere of politics. Lay political activism may sometimes be 
necessary to shake people out of their comfortable assumptions about the 
location of expertise, particularly in view of the power inherent in expertise. 
Effectiveness is sometimes part of a rhetoric of social control undeservedly 
attributed to some social actors both by themselves and by others, rather than 
a reality. Genuine expertise cannot be replaced by heartfelt concern, and this 
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hard core of expert knowledge is reflected in the dilemmas confronting social 
movements that seek to “democratize” science and technology. 

There may also be tension between the participation of lay persons in the 
construction of scientific knowledge and the requirements of movement- 
building: for the lay expert, winning credibility in the eyes of the research 
establishment once he or she understands and starts thinking like a researcher 
may conflict with ensuring continued credibility with the social movement 
the ‘lay expert’ seeks to represent. Even as far as science is concerned, more 
often than not the unique contribution to scientific knowledge occurs when 
the lay expert ‘thinks’ and ‘responds’ as member of his or her own group, 
independently of the scientific clichés. Environmental movements have 
struggled over ‘insider’ and ‘outsider’ strategies and the relative merits of 
professionalized activism when interacting with accredited experts. 

The demands for more direct participation and lawful representation are 
not restricted to national boundaries; they become more stringent and press- 
ing in the shrinking common world of the 21st century. The challenge today 
is to discover anew what is moral, what is right and what is virtuous, through 
interactions with others, whether at the individual or intercultural levels. 
Citizens should be free to participate, on an open and equal footing, in 
debates that have as their objectives not the negotiating among fixed prefer- 
ences derived from individual or particular cultural values, but the joint 
discovery of what our common human values are. In these new conditions, 
it has been argued that ‘only by making the world together, only by 
discovering what is right and what is wrong through discourse and action can 
we build knowledge, wisdom and a just society’. Social science has a double 
role, being part of citizenship and having the mission of contributing to 
inform, interpret and solve society (Busch, 2000: 148). 


Morality in Disarray and Social Science 


Throughout the 20th century, the idea that all peoples in the world are part 
of a unique humanity only painfully paved its way. This is clearly a recent 
notion in history. What for a long time distinguished men and women from 
the other animal species was precisely the fact that they did not recognize 
each other as fellow human beings. Anthropological evidence has innumer- 
able examples from the human historical record that show that an individual 
who was an outsider to a community had to fulfil certain conditions in order 
not to be ostracized from the world of human beings. One of the central 
ethical challenges, if not the central one, of the 2ist century is probably 
making true the notion of a common humanity. 

Humanitarian feelings today, at least as lived in the West, seem to reflect 
less a concern for others than an invincible mistrust of their freedom 
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(Finkielkraut, 1996: 124). The globalization of markets is an idea that is being 
heavily promoted in the economic domain by the dominant agents in the 
international setting. So is the internationalization of telecommunications 
and the media, that are purported to feed a new acknowledgement that 
humankind is a single family inhabiting the planet Earth. However, these 
notions appear to cover up other realities. In the abstract postulation of 
universality are often concealed more partisan interests and practices. The 
effects of the new conquest of ubiquity through television and the World 
Wide Web are complex and still difficult to assess. 

Finkielkraut (1996) has argued that the disillusionment from the selective 
and abstract altruism of previous eras has resulted in a feeling of pity by the 
contemporary individual, who is moved by media exposure to immediate 
suffering only when that suffering is devastating, crippling: boat-people, 
exclusion, hungry and agonizing refugees fleeing the horror of ethnic 
wars, i.e. subjects entirely penetrated by suffering and need, but not acting 
individuals, not free, i.e. uncontrollable, individuals. Current attitudes of 
pity, in his view, exclude suffering humanity from love for there is no inter- 
action and reciprocity involved. The moral ‘distance’ created by the virtual 
reality of television removes the concern for a common destiny, for common 
projects, for the undeniable truth of the ailing portion of humanity. 

The close of the 20th century left a record of great illusions and greater 
disillusionments and frustrations, of oppression, injustice and cruelty. The 
capacity of criticism, the imagination of new worlds, the construction of 
utopias, all activities to which a good segment of the social sciences 
contributed significantly, have been largely abandoned. Confronted with an 
uncertain future, nobody wants change and everyone tries hard not to rock 
the boat. In different aspects the moral experience of the 20th century has a 
paradoxical character. The individual who has been taught to see him- or 
herself as an autonomous moral agent becomes engaged by modes of prac- 
tice which involve him or her in manipulative relationships with others. 
Seeking to protect the autonomy he or she has learned to prize, the individual 
aspires not to be manipulated by others; seeking to incarnate his or her own 
principles and standpoint in the world of practice, the individual finds no way 
open to do so except by directing towards others those very manipulative 
modes of relationship which he or she aspires to resist in his or her own case. 

Recently, Busch (2000: 151-2) commented on the complexities of social 
participation and the manipulation of the notion in actual practice. In 
the workplace, education, technology, health care and the retail store, our 
participation is usually sharply constrained. For example, as consumers, 
our participation is limited to decisions as to whether to purchase or not. 
Certainly, the range of goods at our individual disposal has grown logarith- 
mically, but with few exceptions, we still are left with simple, binary decisions 
to make about them. As workers, our options are equally limited. We live in 
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societies in which employment is not so much a choice but a requirement for 
obtaining the means of subsistence. In a world of unprecedented technical 
change, most of us have little or no control over the technologies that invade 
our lives before which we stand either in wonder or in despair. Economists 
tell us that we participate through the market for these “goods”, but they 
ignore the way these technologies transform the lives of even those who reject 
them. In education, too, we have few opportunities to participate in the 
decisions that affect our lives. In health care, the arrogance of physicians is 
legendary. Rarely do patients obtain the information they need to make intel- 
ligent decisions about medical care. Even the arts and media are a dimension 
which has become far removed from our participation. 

“Human rights’ — those alleged to belong to human beings as such and 
which are cited as a reason for holding that people ought not to be interfered 
with in their pursuit of life, liberty and happiness — are a recent notion in 
history, invented as part of the social invention of the autonomous individual 
moral agent. The concept of utility is another component of contemporary 
morality which was devised for quite another set of purposes, basically linked 
to forms of bureaucratic organizations, and largely incompatible with the 
former (Macintyre, 1981). The juxtaposition of these concepts and other ill- 
combined conceptual fragments of the past which lack the contexts in which 
their original meanings derived, result in incommensurability, as evidenced 
in the arbitrariness of the will and power at work in the resolution of debates. 

Given the apparent arbitrariness of the contending parties, controversies 
assume an insoluble character and become a distinctive moral feature of the 
contemporary age. We may witness novel expressions of protest at global 
level on the threshold of the 21st century, such as the recent mobilizations 
against the World Trade Organization and globalization. Clearly, there is no 
novelty in the claim that what prevails is a rhetoric which serves to conceal 
behind the masks of morality what are in fact the preferences of arbitrary will 
and desire. Unmasking the unacknowledged motives of arbitrary will and 
desire which sustain the moral masks of the present is itself one of the more 
characteristically modern activities. Psychoanalysis is one of the social disci- 
plines that contributed the most to this, although Freud believed he had made 
a discovery about morality as such and not just about morality in 19th- 
century and early 20th-century Europe (Macintyre, 1981). 

Manipulation, mistrust, unmasking, disillusionment, illegitimacy, corrup- 
tion, rights, protest, resentment, are all notions that appear in discourses 
about the moral standing of contemporary society. Being a product of a 
particular historical conjunction, it is impossible to find a rational way of 
deciding which type of claim should be given priority. The incoherence, of 
individual attitudes and experience arises from the incoherent conceptual 
scheme which is the modern legacy. 

The forces of society act to diminish trust in most spheres of life, and in 
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particular in experts and expert systems. The claims to objective scientific 
knowledge of society made the social sciences the most ideologically and 
politically significant expression of the cognitive norms and cultural strategies 
of science in the modern state (Ezrahi, 1990: 167). Despite their respectively 
distinct orientations and objectives, both ideology and social science have tried 
to give authoritative accounts of human conduct and social phenomena. Much 
attention has been given to such questions as whether ethical and political 
problems can be reduced to scientific and technical ones, whether science 
can be politically or ideologically neutral, or if there is such a thing as scien- 
tific ideology. Despite non-democratic uses of social research, the social 
sciences have furnished some of the most potent ideological resources for the 
promotion of liberal-democratic political values and practices. 

The growth of awareness of the social sciences’ reflexivity has contributed 
to diminish their authority. The ‘methodological horrors’ of reflexivity pose 
a number of challenges to social scientists and natural scientists alike. It has 
become an ever more pressing need in the different social sciences, demand- 
ing a considerable personal engagement of researchers with justice and 
fairness, not contaminated by their own self-interest. It has been argued that 
these should not be managed by erecting a hierarchy of types of knowledge 
that are variably infected by problems of representation, nor managed by sup- 
posing that the horrors only affect other researchers’ work. One should not 
suppose that some sciences escape the problems of representation and reflex- 
ivity; nor should one suppose that one’s own work is invulnerable. 

Any interpretive enterprise will confront this version of the hermeneu- 
tic circle (Schaffer, 1996: 209; Woolgar, 1988: 30-7, 91-4). Ina complex loop, 
social reflexivity, the process whereby society is compelled to confront the 
unintended, quasi-autonomous undesired consequences of modern industrial 
society,* must be taken into account as well, while being distinguished from 
the reflective processes one may use to study the problems once they have 
been identified. The phenomenon of industrial and transport-generated 
pollution provides a good example of what we are saying. As pollution 
becomes more intense, the trust of society in its own constituent parts starts 
to be repeatedly confronted by new evidence of harm generated by essential 
functions like production, land clearing and transport. The whole meaning 
of society is continually challenged by the byproducts of society’s own 
development (cf. Fukuyama, 1995). 

Power is unbalanced when there is a distance of education, training, 
skills, capabilities or attainments, as is the case of the social sciences vis-a-vis 
the lay public. The integrity of trust relationships can be tested by determin- 
ing whether either party is manipulating the other by preying upon qualities 
of the other in ways that require concealment if the relationship is to continue 
(Baier, 1995: 123-4). To rehabilitate trust will be difficult, but not to try 
would be self-destructive. Better science alone cannot restore trust. There 
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would need to be a very public advocacy of ethics and values if restoration is 
to be achieved. Social science education would need to stress that ethics and 
values deserve at least as much attention and respect as the scientific and 
positivist side of social research. 

In the formulation of the aims of research, the role of the individual 
researcher is increasingly reduced, integrated into a gear of which he or she 
is simply one more piece. The final ethic of his or her activity is imposed by 
criteria in which the individual has often had no intervention. In these 
conditions, it is important that the ethic of ends be supplemented with a rein- 
vigorated individual responsibility to attend to the moral dilemmas of plural 
societies. The researcher must act in such a way that the effects of his or her 
actions be compatible with human life and its environmental, genetic and 
cultural legacy. These dilemmas and tensions are clearly perceptible in the 
clinical sciences, and their moral experience may serve as a model and 
example to the other sciences. However, it is important that in any discipline 
the community of scientific researchers revise as individuals, groups and 
collectivities, their moral conduct and the ethical rigour of the internal rules 
of the game of the community in its implications for science and society, in 
terms of greater social responsibility and transparency. 

This inconsistent ethical background weighs heavily upon the politics of 
modern societies, their economics, law and all the social tissue, and obviously 
impinges upon the social sciences and their interpretative and heuristic func- 
tions. They have as one of their basic tasks to bring out the implications of 
contemporary moral utterance and practice characteristic of the principal 
actors of modern society, the rhetoric involved in their claims, the preten- 
sions of social control behind them. The unprecedented current growth of 
the capacity of intervention upon the natural world and of manipulation of 
the other in the social context as a consequence of scientific-technological 
advancement, will have far-reaching consequences. 


Concluding Remarks 


Today, much more power is available than ever before and there is a larger 
margin of manoeuvre in decision-making, given the extension of the scope of 
human action. The broadened choices by human agents give a new import- 
ance to the consideration of limits (economic or otherwise). They need play 
no special theoretical or practical role in terms of knowledge. One can 
enquire about them, as one can about any other feature of the unitary causal 
process, but it is not necessary to do it. In the perspective of human action, 
however, limits clearly occupy a far more important and privileged position. 
For an individual to fail to consider limits, except for extremely strong and 
specific reasons, is necessarily perverse, irresponsible, or inept. The limits on 
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possible outcomes define the possibilities for human actors (or, in our case, 
social sciences), establish what these can or cannot bring about, inform them 
of what there is really for them to fear or hope for, and focus, as nothing else 
could, the question of what they do in fact have reason to do (Dunn, 1990: 6 
et passim). 

With the growing need for imposing limits, the weight of responsibility 
in choices, both at an individual and collective level, has significantly 
increased, and the changes of scale and nature lead to deep-seated redefini- 
tions. The two basic elements of specific responsibility of contemporary 
scientific research (including social scientific research), are the possession by 
the researcher of a specialized range of effective knowledge — knowledge that 
enters, through its effects, into the very structure of the natural and social 
environments with which present and future practices will have to deal, and 
the general expertise developed by the systems and organizations in the 
course of scientific research activity of weighing and predicting the probable 
consequences of complex actions and communicating them to the population 
in general. In their combination is what in ethical terms appears to be the 
foundation of a new social project. Despite their lack of authoritative 
‘answers’ to the most complex problems, the social sciences have much to 
offer local, state, national and international agencies. Their evidence and 
theories provide ways of making sense of the world — no minor achievement 
in today’s complicated, multidimensional world. 

Large portions of the social sciences have been instrumentalized by 
dominant interests in the economic and political world. A disproportionate, 
and often very partisan, concern is devoted to how the social sciences can 
make more palatable or better manage the usually painful technological and 
social changes, helping to overcome barriers and to discipline the workforce, 
civil society or the market. It is imperative to make explicit the limits of 
market-driven development, defining social and political barriers (linked to 
justice) and natural ones (linked to sustainability) in connection with science. 
By contrast, the broader debate of pros and cons, of values and options 
in society and technological innovation, or of scientific knowledge and 
government authority, is somewhat unusual because the literature is highly 
fragmented. 

However, there are issues which concern the integrity of society and its 
different components. When much of the conventional wisdom about 
research is being challenged, questions are being asked about the ethical stan- 
dards that impinge upon research endeavours from the very outset, from the 
creation of projects and programmes, passing through research and the 
challenging problems of interpretation and representation, the dissemination 
of knowledge in teaching and publications, to applications. Such standards 
not only regulate the social sciences, they are produced by them (Whittaker, 
1999: 218). 
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As eloquently posed by Busch (2000: 6), scientism, statism and mar- 
ketism are dominant forms of guardianship in contemporary society. Their 
advocates claim that we must yield to the superior moral wisdom of science, 
the state, or the market. That claim to wisdom, clearly, is not simply floating 
around in space somewhere. It is manifested in a set of practices by scientists, 
government officials, or those who organize and control the market. Busch 
is not quarrelling with the idea that some such persons have superior techni- 
cal knowledge. What concerns him — and us ~ are their claims to superior 
moral knowledge, which appear naive at best, self-serving and fraudulent at 
worst. Faith in science, the state, or the market as a solution to the problem 
of providing us with a well-ordered society would rest on unexamined and 
erroneous beliefs in the existence of autonomous individuals and a reified 
society. This individualism, and its collectivist counterpart, enable us to 
avoid having to come to grips with moral conflicts. Each camp offers easy 
alternatives to moral responsibility (Busch, 2000: 6). We may live in a society 
comprised of specialists, but for any given issue we are all lay persons. As lay 
persons, the questions we pose of the specialist may be technically naive but 
they often, if not always, incorporate the situation within which technical 
knowledge is desired (see also Giddens, 1990). 

Participation in politics requires a certain level of economic equality. 
While complete income equality is not feasible, the current situation makes 
a mockery of claimed notions of equal opportunity, even in advanced 
countries. Without greater equality in the distribution of income, political 
democracy has a hollow ring to it (Busch, 2000: 155). Political and social 
democratization calls for the research policy agenda to incorporate the un- 
resolved question of social needs and collective welfare. This necessitates a 
new approach. What applies inside nation-states applies equally well in the 
outside world. In international relations, democratic states need to encour- 
age and support democratic movements in other nations. Western advice and 
financial support have focused almost entirely on building markets and have 
neglected to build strong democracies. Indeed, western advice has often con- 
flated the free market with freedom while ignoring rapidly growing inequal- 
ities and corruption. 

It is the ethical challenge of the 21st century to make the synthesis that 
will integrate knowledge and morality at a more advanced level of collective 
justice and virtue. New forms of community should be constructed within 
which moral life can be sustained in such a way that both morality and civil- 
ity may survive future threats of injustice and darkness. Scientists of the most 
varied persuasions are, consciously or unconsciously, helping to build the 
future research cultures. Committed to experience, partaking of contem- 
porary theoretical and political discourses, 

. they listen with one ear to the philosophical issues of utilitarianism vs. 
deonto ogy, casuistry vs. universalism, normativism vs. relativism, with the 
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other straining to hear, half in hope and half in dread, how ethics is playing out 
in the most recent fields of biomedicine, business and industry, and in the 
mammoth domain of the computer. (Whittaker, 1999: 218) 


Notes 


An earlier version of this article was presented at the UNU-OECD International 
Workshop on Social Sciences and Innovation in Tokyo, 2000, and published in the 
OECD Proceedings published in Paris, June 2001, pp. 177-88. 


1 In April 1998 the OECD organized a seminar in Paris about the social sciences 
today and the road to follow. It was then decided to organize a series of inter- 
national workshops under the title ‘Reinventing the Social Sciences’: (1) Ottawa, 
1999: “Social Sciences in a Digital Earth’; (2) Bruges, 2000: “The Contribution of 
the Social Sciences to Knowledge and Decision-Making’; (3) Tokyo, 2000: ‘Social 
Sciences and Innovation’; and (4) Lisbon, 2001: ‘Social Sciences and Public 
Policies’. 

2 Shapiro, quoted in Busch (2000). 

3 For these arguments, we rely heavily on Epstein (1996). 

4 Beck (1994), quoted in Little and Fearnside (1997). 
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Roberto Briceño-León and Verónica Zubillaga 
Violence and Globalization in Latin America 


Since the 1980s, Latin America has experienced unprecedented violence, 
which expresses itself in a major increase in homicide rates. After exploring 
different forms of violence and discussing the impoverishment which affects 
the region, the authors suggest that the spread of violence and crime is influ- 
enced by forces of global and local transformation which cause that violence 
to transcend national boundaries while reflecting the particular character- 
istics of each locality’s culture and social organization. Through an analysis 
of five related processes: (1) changes in the drug economy; (2) proliferation 
of firearms; (3) similarity of cultural patterns of violence; (4) generalized fear 
among the population; and (5) citizen support for retaliation and extralegal 
violence (the latter in dangerous rapid expansion), the authors conclude by 
asserting that the appropriation of violence and its implacable logic of esca- 
lation can only lead to reciprocal annihilation. The strengthening of the state 
and the restoration of the rule of law comprise the necessary alternative for 
defending people’s integrity and regaining freedom in the city. 


Keywords: consumption, globalization, illegal economies, impoverishment, 
urban violence, weakening of the state 


Roberto Briceño-León et Verónica Zubillaga 
Violence et globalisation en Amérique latine 


L'Amérique latine connait depuis le début des années 1980 une recrudes- 
cence de violence sans précédent, qui se traduit par une augmentation 
majeure du taux d’homicides. Aprés avoir exploré les différentes formes de 
violence et discuté l’appauvrissement dont est victime la région, les auteurs 
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du présent article suggérent que la généralisation de la violence et de la crim- 
inalité obéit à des forces de transformation globales et locales et que la 
violence transcende donc les frontiéres des pays, tout en reflétant les carac- 
téristiques propres à la culture et à l’ordre social de chaque lieu. Ils analy- 
sent cinq processus reliés: (1) les changements dans l’économie des 
stupéfiants; (2) la prolifération des armes à feu; (3) la similarité des formes 
culturelles de la violence; (4) la généralisation de la peur parmi les popu- 
lations; et (5) l’appui des citoyens aux représailles et à la violence extrajudi- 
ciaire (cette derniére connaissant une expansion dangereusement rapide). 
Leur conclusion est que l’alternative est claire: soit l’appropriation de la 
violence et la logique implacable de son escalade, qui ménent uniquement 
une annihilation réciproque, soit la nécessité incontournable de renforcer 
l'État et le rétablir la primauté du droit, pour défendre l'intégrité des gens et 
reconquérir la liberté dans la cité. 


Mots-clés: affaiblissement de PÉtat, appauvrissement, consommation, 
économies illégales, globalisation, violence urbaine 


Roberto Briceño-León y Verónica Zubillaga 
Violencia y globalización en América Latina 


A partir de la década de los ochenta, América Latina ha experimentado una 
violencia sin precedentes que se manifiesta en el notable aumento de las tasas 
de homicidio. Luego de explorar diferentes formas de violencia y ahondar 
en el empobrecimiento que afecta al continente, sugerimos que en la exten- 
sión de la violencia y el crimen intervienen dinámicas de transformación 
globales y locales que producen que esta violencia traspase las fronteras 
nacionales y al mismo tiempo adopte la forma singular de la cultura y orga- 
nización social de cada zona. A través del análisis de los siguientes cinco pro- 
cesos relacionados: (1) los cambios en la economía de la droga; (2) la 
proliferación de armas de fuego; (3) la similitud de los patrones culturales de 
la violencia; (4) el miedo generalizado en la población; (5) el apoyo de los 
ciudadanos a la acción extrajudicial de la policía, este último peligrosamente 
en expansión, concluimos diciendo que la apropiación de la violencia, y su 
implacable lógica de escalada, sólo lleva a la aniquilación recíproca. El fort- 
alecimiento del Estado y la vigencia del estado de derecho deben ser las 


salidas para la defensa de la integridad de las personas y la recuperación de 
la libertad en la ciudad. 


Palabras claves: consumo, globalización, economía ilegal, empobrecimiento, 
violencia urbana, debilitamiento del Estado 
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Clóvis Cavalcanti 
Economic Thinking, Traditional Ecological Knowledge and 
Ethnoeconomics 


One of the limitations of economic development — with its emphasis on 
unlimited growth — is that it is pursued without any considerations as to its 
implications on ecosystems. The prevailing economic theories treat the 
economic process from a purely mechanistic standpoint. Different ways 
exist, however, to deal with the choices that humans have to make with 
respect to the allocation of resources, the distribution of its returns and the 
fulfilment of purposes of material progress. Indigenous, aboriginal or native 
ecological knowledge certainly is one of those ways, although ‘primitive’ 
peoples are considered brute, ignorant, having nothing to offer modern 
society in terms of its achieving its economic goals. To understand how 
‘primitive’ societies solve their economic problems in a sustainable fashion 
is a serious challenge in this context. To that effect, the instruments of econ- 
omics could should somehow be employed together with the approaches 
learned from economic anthropology, like those based on Mauss’s gift 
theory. But a better grasp of this issue could possibly be accomplished with 
the use of what the late anthropologist Darrell Posey, with whom the author 
was developing the concept, called ethnoeconomics or ethnoecological 
economics. 


Key words: ecological economics, economics, sustainability, ethnoeconom- 
ics, traditional ecological knowledge 


Clévis Cavalcanti 
Approches de l'économie, savoir écologique traditionnel et 
ethnoéconomie 


Lun des points faibles du développement économique, avec son accent sur 
une croissance illimitée, est d’étre mis en ceuvre en l'absence de toute con- 
sidération pour son impact sur les écosystémes. Les théories économiques 
qui font loi abordent le processus économique d’un point de vue purement 
mécanique. Or il existe des maniéres différentes de considérer les choix que 
doit faire Pétre humain en ce qui concerne l’allocation des ressources, la 
répartition des bénéfices et l’accomplissement d'une recherche de progrès 
matériel. Le savoir écologique indigéne, autochtone ou aborigéne constitue 
indubitablement une approche possible de la question, bien que les peuples 
‘primitifs’ soient considérés comme grossiers, ignorants et incapables 
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d’apporter à la société moderne une quelconque solution qui lui permettrait 
d’atteindre ses objectifs économiques. Vu le contexte, il y a un véritable défi 
à vouloir comprendre comment les sociétés ‘primitives’ résolvent leurs 
problémes économiques de fagon durable. Á cet effet, il convient de com- 
biner les outils de l’économie avec les approches dérivées de l’anthropolo- 
gie économique, comme celles basées sur la théorie du don contre don de 
Mauss. Pour mieux saisir la question, le mieux serait peut-être d’employer 
ce que feu l’anthropologue Darrell Posey appelait ethnoéconomie ou 
économie ethnoécologique — concept qu'élaborait avec lui l’auteur du 
présent article. 


Mots-clés: développement durable, économie, économie écologique, 
ethnoéconomie, savoir écologique traditionnel 


Clévis Cavalcanti 
Pensamiento econémico, conocimiento ecolégico tradicional y 
etnoeconomia 


Una de las limitaciones del desarrollo económico — con su énfasis en el crec- 
imiento sin limite — es que se propone dicho crecimiento sin consideración 
alguna por sus implicaciones para el ecosistema. Esto es un resultado de las 
teorias económicos prevalecientes, las cuales tratan el proceso económico 
desde una perspectiva puramente mecanicista. Sin embargo, existen diferentes 
formas para abarcar las elecciones que deben hacer las personas en relación 
con la asignación de los recursos, la distribución de sus rendimientos y el 
logro de los objetivos del progreso material. El conocimiento indígena, abori- 
gen o nativo es, sin duda alguna, una de esas formas, aunque los pueblos 
“primitivos” sean vistos como brutos e ignorantes, sin nada que ofrecer a la 
sociedad moderna en términos de su capacidad para lograr las metas de la 
economía. La comprensión de la forma en que las sociedades “primitivas” 
resuelven sus problemas económicos de manera sustentable es un reto de gran 
importancia en este contexto. A tal fin, los instrumentos de la economía 
podrían emplearse de alguna manera, igual que enfoques provenientes de la 
antropología económica, tales como los que se basan en el concepto de obse- 
quio de Mauss. Pero es posible que se logre una mejor comprensión de este 
asunto con el uso de lo que el antropólogo difunto Darrell Posey (con quien 
yo desarrollaba el concepto) denominaba etnoeconomía o economía etno- 
ecológica. 


Palabras claves: economía ecológica, economía, etnoeconomía, sostenabili- 
dad, conocimiento ecológico tradicional 
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Consuelo Iranzo and Thanalí Patruyo 
Trade Unionism and Globalization: Thoughts from Latin America 


The trade union movement has been going through a crisis of representa- 
tiveness and legitimacy, provoked by a diversity of factors: the decline in the 
centrality of work as a result of transformations in the world economy and 
the composition of local labour markets generated by globalization, which 
has led to a fragmentation of the interests on the basis of which the move- 
ment's collective identity had been built; the new forms of labour relations 
emerging in response to the restructuring of productive activities; the modifi- 
cation of the political system's bases of support and the resulting crisis of the 
corporativist model; the union movement's inability to launch new strategies 
to confront the new trends; and the bureaucratization and internal decay of 
many union organizations. Studies done on this issue in Latin America have 
shown how these factors are giving rise to a variety of real conditions, 
depending on the actors” strategies in each specific case. This article provides 
a summary description of the trends now under way. 


Keywords: globalization, Latin America, trade unions, work changes 


Consuelo Iranzo et Thanali Patruyo 
Syndicalisme et globalisation: réflexions d'Amérique latine 


Le mouvement syndicaliste traverse une crise quant á son caractére représen- 
tatif et à sa légitimité, à la suite de divers facteurs: le déclin de l’aspect central 
du travail, entraîné par les transformations dans l’économie mondiale et dans 
la composition des marchés du travail locaux, transformations dues á la glob- 
alisation et se traduisant par une fragmentation des intéréts qui étayent tra- 
ditionnellement l’identité collective du mouvement; les nouvelles formes de 
relations du travail nées en réponse à la restructuration des activités de pro- 
duction; la modification des bases de soutien des systémes politiques et la 
crise du modèle corporatiste qui en résulte; l'incapacité du syndicalisme à 
répondre aux nouvelles tendances par de nouvelles stratégies; et la bureau- 
cratisation et déliquescence interne de nombreuses organisations syndicales. 
Les études effectuées sur la question en Amérique latine montrent comment 
ces facteurs produisent toute une gamme de conditions sur le terrain, selon 
les stratégies des parties impliquées dans chaque cas spécifique. Larticle 
présente un panorama sommaire des différentes tendances que l’on peut 
maintenant observer. 


Mots-clés: Amérique latine, changements dans le travail, globalisation, mon- 
dialisation, syndicats 
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Consuelo Iranzo y Thanali Patruyo 
Sindicalismo y globalización: reflexiones desde America Latina 


El movimiento sindical ha venido atravesando una crisis de representatividad 
y legitimidad provocada por factores de diversa naturaleza: la relativa pérdida 
de la centralidad del trabajo, producto de las transformaciones generadas por 
la globalización en el orden económico mundial y en la composición de los 
mercados de trabajo a nivel local, y, con ello, la disgregación de los intereses 
sobre los cuales se construyó la identidad colectiva; las nuevas formas de 
relación laboral en constitución a raíz de los procesos de reestructuración 
productiva; la modificación de las bases de sustentación del sistema político 
y la crisis del modelo corporativista que lo acompañó; la incapacidad del 
sindicalismo para construir nuevas estrategias frente a las nuevas realidades y 
la burocratización y deterioro interno de muchas organizaciones sindicales. 
En los estudios realizados al respecto en América Latina se han detectados 
esos factores configurando realidades diferentes de acuerdo a las estrategias 
de los actores en cada caso. El objetivo de este artículo es delinear, en forma 
sintética, las tendencias observadas. 


Palabras claves: globalización, América Latina, sindicatos, cambios en el 
trabajo 


Aníbal Quijano 
Return to the Future and the Questions about Knowledge 


In this article the author reflects on the relationship between the historical- 
critical imaginary and historical-critical knowledge. The concept of the 
imaginary in this text refers specifically to the idea of a future horizon reflect- 
ing a new time for social existence and therefore a bearer of certain promises 
and of a new meaning for history, which is historically embodied in mod- 
ernity, rationality, liberalism, nationalism and socialism. The author describes 
an itinerary of the struggle — its hopes, its victories, its defeats — for the inau- 
guration of that future horizon and its implications for the production of 
critical knowledge and social action. He concludes by saying that, after the 
defeat of the critical imaginary and world revolutionary movement by the 
two powers represented by private capitalism and bureaucratic despotism in 
the social camp, at the end of the 1990s, new forms of world resistance may 
imply the revival of a critical imaginary and a future horizon whose images 
can only begin to be visualized. 


Keywords: capitalism, democracy, future horizon, knowledge, socialism, 
struggle 
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Anibal Quijano 


Retour au futur et aux questions sur le savoir 


Dans le présent article, l’auteur réfléchit au rapport entre l'imaginaire et le 
savoir historico-critiques. En l’occurrence, le concept d’imaginaire renvoie 
spécifiquement à l’idée d'un horizon futur où s’entrevoit une nouvelle ère 
sociale et où se dessinent donc certaines promesses d'un nouveau sens à l'his- 
toire, sens traditionnellement lié à la modernité, au rationalisme, au libéral- 
isme, au nationalisme et au socialisme. L'auteur décrit les étapes de la lutte 
pour l’accession à cet horizon futur (ses espoirs, ses victoires, ses défaites) et 
leurs implications pour la production d’un savoir critique et d’une action 
sociale. Au vu de la défaite de l'imaginaire critique et du mouvement révo- 
lutionnaire mondial (victimes de la puissance conjointe du capitalisme privé 
et, dans le camp social, du despotisme bureaucratique), l’auteur conclut en 
évoquant la nécessité, pour qu’apparaïssent à la fin des années 1990 de nou- 
velles formes de résistance mondiale, de ressusciter peut-être un imaginaire 
critique et un horizon futur dont on commence à peine à pouvoir visualiser 
Paspect. 


Mots-clés: capitalisme, démocratie, horizon futur, lutte, savoir, socialisme 


Anibal Quijano 
El regreso del futuro y las cuestiones del conocimiento 


En este artículo el autor reflexiona sobre la relación entre imaginario 
histórico-crítico y conocimiento histórico-crítico. La noción de imaginario 
en este texto apunta específicamente a la idea de un horizonte de futuro en 
cuanto un tiempo nuevo para la existencia social y de ese modo portador de 
ciertas promesas y un sentido nuevo de historia encarnados históricamente 
en la modernidad, la racionalidad, el liberalismo, el nacionalismo, el social- 
ismo. El autor hace un itinerario de la lucha — sus esperanzas, sus victorias 
y sus derrotas — por la instauración de este horizonte de futuro y sus impli- 
caciones en la producción de conocimiento crítico y acciones sociales. El 
autor culmina diciendo que luego de la derrota del imaginario crítico y del 
movimiento revolucionario mundial por los dos poderes representados por 
el capitalismo privado y el despotismo burocrático del campo socialista, al 
terminar la década de los noventa, nuevas formas de resistencia mundial 
pueden implicar la reconstitución de un imaginario crítico y de un horizonte 
de futuro cuyas imágenes comienzan apenas vislumbrarse. 


Palabras claves: capitalismo, democracia, horizontes del futuro, socialismo, 
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Raquel Sosa Elizaga 
Social Exclusion and Knowledge 


This article offers a critical examination of the repercussions of the different 
ways in which the poor have been defined and positioned by the governments 
and the international organizations that fund them, resulting in the appli- 
cation of rigid and homogeneous categories, as well as wrong and inconsis- 
tent policies for fighting poverty. At the same time, the article points out that 
efforts have been made recently to understand the specific demands for social 
justice, equity, tolerance, and respect for diversity, as well as for true inte- 
gration, put forward by the excluded populations. In this respect, the author 
calls for an acknowledgement of the phenomenon of exclusion as the con- 
dition which adds to poverty the impossibility of fully participating in social 
life and exercising citizenship. To be excluded means more than just being 
poor. It means being absent from the political action that defines a society’s 
path at a given time and in a given territory. The author concludes with a 
declaration of the need to revise and reformulate our understanding of the 
forms taken by the excluded populations’ presence in society, with recog- 
nition of those populations’ diversity, contradictory expressions, demands 
and exercise of rights, as a basis for formulating policies that will effectively 
support the right to collective well-being and hope. 


Keywords: citizenship, dignity, exclusion, poverty, policies, social justice 


Raquel Sosa Elizaga 
Exclusion de la société et savoir 


Le présent article effectue un examen critique des différentes fagons dont les 
gouvernements et les organisations internationales qui accordent des sub- 
ventions aux pauvres ont défini et classé ces derniers, et des répercussions que 
cela a eu: la distinction de catégories rigides et homogènes, ainsi que Padop- 
tion de politiques de lutte contre la pauvreté impropres et erratiques. L'arti- 
cle souligne, d’autre part, les efforts effectués récemment pour comprendre 
ce qu'exigent les populations exclues, en matiére de justice sociale, d'équité, 
de tolérance, de respect de la différence et de véritable intégration. Sur ce 
point, l’auteure demande à ce que soit reconnu le phénomène de exclusion, 
condition qui ajoute à la pauvreté l’impossibilité de participer pleinement à 
la vie sociale et d’exercer ses droits de citoyen. Être exclu va en effet plus loin 
que d’être simplement pauvre; cela implique être en marge de l’action poli- 
tique qui définit les choix d’une société en un moment et en un territoire 
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donnés. L’auteur conclut en affirmant le besoin de réviser et de reformuler 
notre compréhension des formes que prend dans la société la présence des 
populations exclues; de reconnaitre leur diversité, leur modes d’expression 
contradictoires, ainsi que les droits qu'elles revendiquent et dont elles se pré- 
valent; et d'établir ainsi la base voulue pour concevoir des politiques qui sou- 
tiendront effectivement le droit collectif au bien-être et à l’espoir. 


Mots-clés: citoyenneté, dignité, exclusion, justice sociale, pauvreté, politiques 


Raquel Sosa Elizaga 
Exclusión social y conocimiento 


Este artículo ofrece una reflexión crítica sobre las repercusiones de las dis- 
tintas maneras en que se han definido y ubicado a los sectores empobrecidos, 
por parte de los gobiernos e instituciones internacionales que los financian, 
que se refleja en categorías rígidas y homogeneizantes así como en políticas 
equívocas e inconsistentes de combate a la pobreza. Paralelamente, señala que 
recientemente se han desplegado esfuerzos por comprender las demandas 
específicas de justicia social, de equidad, de tolerancia y respeto a la diversi- 
dad, de integración verdadera, que presentan grupos de excluidos. En este 
sentido, la autora propone el reconocimiento del fenómeno de la exclusión, 
como la condición que agrega a la pobreza el hecho de la imposibilidad de 
incorporarse con plenos derechos a la vida social, al ejercicio de la ciudadanía. 
Ser excluido no significa solamente ser pobre. Significa estar ausente de la 
política que define el rumbo de una sociedad en una época, en un territorio 
determinado. La autora culmina haciendo un llamado a la necesidad de revisar 
y redimensionar las formas que adquiere la presencia social de los excluidos 
en su diversidad, sus expresiones contradictorias, sus exigencias, el ejercicio 
de sus derechos, para la elaboración de una política que reivindique efectiva- 
mente el derecho al bienestar y a la esperanza colectivas. 


Palabras clave: ciudadanía, dignidad, exclusión, justicia social, pobreza, 
políticas 


José Seoane and Emilio Taddei 
From Seattle to Porto Alegre: The Anti-Neoliberal Globalization 
Movement 


The first World Social Forum, held in Porto Alegre in January 2001, illus- 
trated the growing importance and breadth acquired by the movement 
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protesting against neoliberal globalization. The authors analyse the genesis 
of this complex movement from the First International Encounter for 
Humanity and Against Neoliberalism (Chiapas, Mexico, 1996) to the recent 
Forum in Porto Alegre, describing the different social movements which, 
from a variety of perspectives, now converge in the international struggle 
against neoliberal policies. Particular interest is shown in the social protest 
experiences in Latin America during the 1990s, undertaken by numerous 
movements that actively participated in the Forum. A reflection is 
then put forward on the challenges this movement poses for the construc- 
tion of a new internationalism which, acknowledging the far-reaching 
social transformations that have occurred in capitalism and on the inter- 
national plane, will reflect and harbour the demands of a varied and hetero- 
geneous group of social organizations and movements. The article also 
presents the core debates around which the discussions at Porto Alegre were 
structured. 


ords: globalization, social movements, social protest 
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José Seoane et Emilio Taddei 
De Seattle à Porto Alegre: le mouvement contre la globalisation 
néolibérale 


Le premier Forum social mondial, qui s’est déroulé 4 Porto Alegre en janvier 
2001, a témoigné de l’importance et de l’assise croissantes acquises par le 
mouvement de protestation contre la globalisation néolibérale. Les auteurs 
analysent la genèse de ce mouvement complexe, de la Première Rencontre 
Intercontinentale pour l'Humanité et contre le Néolibéralisme (Chiapas, 
Mexique, 1996) au récent Forum de Porto Alegre, et décrivent les perspec- 
tives diverses dont sont issus les différents mouvements sociaux qui conver- 
gent désormais dans la lutte internationale contre les politiques néolibérales. 
Ils s’attachent particulièrement aux expériences de contestation sociale en 
Amérique latine menées au cours des années 1990 par de nombreux mouve- 
ments ayant activement participé au Forum. Intervient ensuite une réflexion 
sur le défi que constitue pour le mouvement la construction d’un nouvel 
internationalisme, qui reconnaisse les transformations sociales de grande 
portée liées au capitalisme et à sa dimension internationale, et qui reflète et 
accueille les exigences d’un groupe hétérogène d’organismes et de mouve- 
ments sociaux variés. L'article présente aussi les débats fondamentaux ayant 
structuré les discussions de Porto Alegre. 


Mots-clés: contestation sociale, globalisation, mouvements sociaux 
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José Seoane y Emilio Taddei 
De Seattle a Porto Alegre: el movimiento anti-globalización 
neoliberal 


El Primer Foro Social Mundial realizado enero de 2001 en Porto Alegre ha 
dejado de manifiesto la creciente importancia y amplitud que ha adquirido el 
movimiento de protesta contra la mundialización neoliberal. Los autores del 
artículo realizan un análisis de la génesis de este complejo movimiento desde 
el primer Encuentro Intercontinental por la Humanidad y contra el Neolib- 
eralismo (Chiapas, México 1996) hasta el reciente Foro antes mencionado, 
presentando los diferentes movimientos sociales que, desde diferentes per- 
spectivas, confluyen hoy en la lucha contra las políticas neoliberales a escala 
internacional, Especial interés se presta a las diferentes experiencias de la 
protesta social en América Latina en los últimos años de la década del 1990 
protagonizadas por numerosos movimientos que han tenido una activa par- 
ticipación en el Foro de Porto Alegre. Se intenta avanzar en una reflexión 
acerca de los desafíos que este movimiento presenta en la construcción nuevo 
internacionalismo que, dando cuenta de las transformaciones sociales pro- 
fundas ocurridas en el capitalismo a nivel internacional, refleje y aloje las 
demandas de un variado y heterogéneo número de organizaciones y 
movimientos sociales. El artículo presenta así mismo los debates centrales que 
estructuraron las discusiones en Porto Alegre. 


Palabras claves: globalización, movimientos sociales, protesta social 


José Vicente Tavares-dos-Santos 
The Worldization of Violence and Injustice 


In this new 21st century, en route towards the worldization of society, a 
number of social issues of global scope are emerging, and some of them inter- 
fere with the institutionalization of democracy. These new global social issues 
express themselves in the world's societies, in articulate fashion but with 
specific variations: they are complex problems because several dimensions of 
social life have come to be harshly questioned, among them social ties among 
people. Accordingly, forms of violence acquire new dimensions and have 
spread throughout society. There is a multiplicity of types of social norms, a 
multiplicity of forms of violence presenting themselves to contemporary 
societies — ecological violence, social exclusion, violence between genders, 
racisms, school violence — and all come together in a process of disintegra- 
tion of citizenship. The emergence of a concept of citizen security in the 
worldization perspective assumes the social construction of a democratic, 
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non-violent, and multiculturalist police force, based on a return to the goal 
of policing as a contribution to governability imbued with concern for the 
emancipatory practices of the groups of citizens in their daily lives. It would 
then become possible to imagine the construction of a transnational or world 
citizenship, characterized by institutional creation and by the spread and 
communication of social, legal, police, and symbolic practices of an inno- 
vative nature and planetary scope. 


Keywords: police, worldization, violence 


José Vicente Tavares-dos-Santos 
La mondialisation de la violence et de l'injustice 


Laube du 21e siècle, où l’on s’achemine vers une mondialisation de la 
société, est marquée par l'apparition d'un certain nombre de problèmes 
sociaux de dimension globale, qui constituent parfois un obstacle à ce que 
soit institutionnalisée la démocratie. La manifestation de ces nouveaux prob- 
lémes sociaux dans les sociétés du monde est claire mais comporte des vari- 
ations spécifiques, car ce sont des problémes complexes, reflets de la remise 
en question brutale de plusieurs dimensions de la vie sociale, dont les liens 
sociaux entre les gens. La violence et ses manifestations, notamment, 
acquiérent de nouvelles dimensions et se répandent dans toute la société. 
Dans la multiplicité des types de normes sociales, il se présente aux sociétés 
contemporaines une multiplicité de formes de violence (violence écologique, 
exclusion sociale, violence entre hommes et femmes, racismes, violence á 
Pécole), qui concourent á un processus de désintégration de la citoyenneté. 
L'émergence d'un concept de sécurité citoyenne, dans la perspective de la 
mondialisation, implique la construction sociale d'une force de police 
démocratique, non-violente et favorable au multiculturalisme, née d'un 
retour a une conception de la police comme force contribuant 4 permettre 
de gouverner dans le plein respect des pratiques favorisant Pémancipation 
des groupes de citoyens dans leur vie quotidienne. Il serait alors possible 
d'imaginer la construction d'une citoyenneté transnationale ou mondiale, 
caractérisée par la création d'institutions et par la propagation et l’échange 
de pratiques de nature novatrices et de portée planétaire, pour le social, le 
juridique, le policier et le symbolique. 


Mots-clés: mondialisation, police, violence 
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José Vicente Tavares-dos-Santos 
La mundialización de la violencia y de la injusticia 


En este joven siglo XXI, en proceso de mundialización de la sociedad se desar- 
rollan nuevas cuestiones sociales globales, algunas de las cuales dificultan la 
consolidación de la democracia. Las nuevas cuestiones sociales globales se 
manifiestan, de forma articulada pero con distintas especificidades, en las 
diferentes sociedades del planeta: son problemas complejos pues varias son las 
dimensiones de lo social que pasan a ser socialmente cuestionadas, entre ellas 
los lazos sociales. Por ende, los fenómenos de la violencia adquieren nuevos 
contornos, pasando a diseminarse por toda la sociedad. Se realiza una plural- 
idad de diferentes tipos de normas sociales: la multiplicidad de las formas de 
violencia presentes en las sociedades contemporáneas — violencia ecológica, 
exclusión social, violencia entre los géneros, racismos, violencia en la escuela 
— se configuran como un proceso de desintegración de la ciudadanía. Las 
transformaciones del crimen y las nuevas formas de violencia criminal, partic- 
ularmente difusas, pueden ser identificadas. El discrecionarismo y la violencia 
policial aparecen como una de las nuevas cuestiones sociales globales. Cabe 
enunciar las dificultades de acceso a la justicia, la selectividad social de la jus- 
ticia penal y la perdida de legitimidad de las instituciones de control social. La 
cuestión policial se tornó más compleja, sea por la supuesta ineficacia e inefi- 
ciencia frente al crecimiento y diferenciación de las acciones sociales social- 
mente criminalizadas, sea por los nuevos fenómenos criminalizados en la 
“modernidad tardía” en los países del mundo capitalista. La emergencia de una 
noción de seguridad ciudadana, en la perspectiva de la mundialización, supone 
la construcción social de una organización policial democrática, no-violenta y 
multiculturalista, retomando el objetivo del policial como oficio de una gob- 
ernabilidad preocupada con las prácticas emancipatórias de los grupos y con- 
juntos de los ciudadanos en sus vidas cotidianas. De sería, entonces, es posible 
pensar la construcción de una ciudadanía transnacional o mundial, marcada 
por la creación institucional y por la difusión y comunicación de prácticas 
sociales, jurídicas, policíacas y simbólicas, innovadoras y planetarias. 
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Hebe Vessuri 
Ethical Challenges for the Social Sciences on the Threshold of the 
21st Century 


The position of the social sciences vis-a-vis society and scientificity is revis- 
ited. Throughout the 20th century the idea that all peoples in the world are 
part of a single humankind made a painful progress. Its legacy includes a 
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record of great illusions and of a tragic balance, marked by the unprecedented 
growth of the capacity of social intervention as a consequence of scientific- 
technical advancement. The capacity of critique, of imagining new worlds, 
the construction of utopias, all activities to which a good portion of the social 
sciences contributed significantly, have been largely abandoned, while a blind 
faith has been increasingly granted to the instrumental rationality of techno- 
science. An inconsistent ethical background affects modern societies, with 
negative effects also upon the social sciences and their interpretive and heuris- 
tic functions. To the classical interrogations about who investigates and how 
(tools, methodologies, behaviours), recently a third one has grown more 
important: what for, for whom (relevance). In connection with modalities of 
social control, the notion of expertise is being rediscussed, in some cases in a 
radical manner by lay activism and the incorporation of lay experts in the 
process of decision-making. 


Keywords: ethics, science policy, social complexity, social responsibility 


Hebe Vessuri 
Défis déontologiques pour les pant sociales à l'aube du 21e 
siécle 


La position des sciences sociales vis-a-vis de la société et de la scientificité est 
remise en question. On a assisté tout au long du 20e siécle au progrés 
laborieux de l’idée selon laquelle tous les peuples du monde font partie d'une 
humanité unique. Il en reste le souvenir de grandes illusions et un bilan trag- 
ique, marqué par une augmentation sans précédent de la capacité à intervenir 
d’un point de vue social, à la suite du progrès scientifico-technique. Elle est 
allée de pair avec une augmentation de la confiance aveugle mise en la ratio- 
nalité instrumentale de la technoscience, alors que tombaient pratiquement 
en désuétude le sens critique, la capacité d’imaginer de nouveaux mondes et 
Pélaboration d’utopies, activités auxquelles avaient contribué de façon signi- 
ficative une bonne part des sciences sociales. Les sociétés modernes souffrent 
d’un substrat déontologique inégal, qui handicape aussi les sciences sociales 
dans leurs fonctions interprétatives et heuristiques. Aux questions classiques 
sur qui interroge et comment (outils, méthodologies, conduites), s’est récem- 
ment ajoutée une troisième mise en cause, qui pèse de plus en plus de poids: 
pour qui ou pour quoi (pertinence). En matière de modalités de contrôle 
social, on remet en question la notion d’expertise, parfois de manière radi- 
cale, par l’activisme des profanes et par l’incorporation d’experts profanes 
dans le processus de prise de décision. 
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Mots-clés: complexité sociale, éthique, politique scientifique, responsabilité 
sociale 


Hebe Vessuri 


Retos éticos para las ciencias sociales en el umbral del siglo XXI 


Se reconsidera la relación entre las ciencias sociales y la sociedad. A lo largo 
del siglo XX la idea de que todos los pueblos del mundo forman parte de una 
sola humanidad se abrió paso entre muchas dificultades. Deja tras de sí un 
historial de grandes ilusiones y un saldo trágico, caracterizado por un crec- 
imiento sin precedentes de la capacidad de intervención social como resul- 
tado de los avances científico-técnicos. Se ha descuidado en gran medida la 
capacidad de crítica, de imaginar nuevos mundos, de construir utopías — 
actividades a las cuales buena parte de las ciencias sociales han hecho aportes 
significativos — mientras se ha desarrollado una fe ciega en la racionalidad 
instrumental de la tecnociencia. Las sociedades contemporáneas son presa de 
un clima ético contradictorio, el cual también genera efectos negativos para 
las ciencias sociales y sus funciones interpretativas y heurísticas. Además de 
las interrogantes clásicas acerca de quien investiga y cómo lo hace (instru- 
mentos, metodologías, conductas), ha crecido en importancia recientemente 
una tercera interrogante: para qué y para quien (relevancia). En asociación 
con las modalidades de control social, se discute de nuevo el concepto de 
conocimiento especializado, a veces de manera radical, por medio de la mili- 
tancia de legos y la incorporación de expertos legos en el proceso de toma de 
decisiones. 


Palabras claves: complejidad social, ética, política científica, responsabilidad 
social 
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AU Introduction — Filiation and Identity: 
| NY Towards a Sociology of 


Intergenerational Relations 


War American sociology, in the wake of Talcott Parsons’s work, fore- 
grounds the nuclear family (parents cut off from the wider family), 
European sociology focuses on solidarity. In fact, the concept of family soli- 
darity is essential in the French sociological tradition. The distinction 
Durkheim drew between a mechanical solidarity, referring to a narrow com- 
munity based on shared interests and feelings, and an organic solidarity, 
defining the peculiar bonds that unite the members of associations such as 
families, based on the division of work and notably domestic work, clearly 
shows the interest the founding fathers of sociology took in solidarity 
mechanisms, including intergenerational ones. 

Young and Willmott’s (1957) survey on the district of Bethnal Green, 
London, has been frequently quoted as evidence of the durability of bonds 
based on kinship. It points to the existence of a village inside the city, charac- 
terized by a strong geographical proximity between parents and their 
children: 59 percent of married women live in the same neighbourhood as 
their parents, and 16 percent in adjacent ones. Jean Rémy’s (1967) survey, 
conducted in a Belgian urban zone, confirmed the intensity of family 
networks in urban topography. In France, the surveys by Louis Roussel and 
Agnes Pitrou from the 1970s are generally looked on as pioneering works 
(see Roussel and Bourguignon, 1976; Pitrou, 1992). Louis Roussel studies the 
proximity of the parents’ and their married children’s residences, as well as 
the frequency of contact. Agnés Pitrou introduces a dynamics of family soli- 
darity by underlining the diversity of generational activities, particularly 
among members of the working class. In a more recent article (Pitrou, 1987), 
she reminds us of the fact that studies on intra-family interactions, regularly 
referred to from the perspective of economic and social changes, testify to the 
persistence of mixed flows: exchange of goods, of services, of care and 
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affection. In all the surveys carried out in Europe, the concept of generation, 
nevertheless, has a basically demographic meaning. The generations of the 
grandparents, the parents, the children are conceived of in a fairly mechani- 
cal way and the solidarity effects are usually referred to as positive inter- 
actions which counterbalance the ups and downs of life. 

Yet, the acknowledgement of intergenerational solidarity based on 
kinship has not always been that evident in modern society. The division of 
scientific research between anthropology and sociology until the 1980s 
created a break between families and kinship, of which Jack Goody exposed 
the damaging effects. Each discipline had only a partial view of the situation: 
anthropologists emphasized kinship, sociologists family, thus following a 
European tradition that dates back to the 19th century. With the development 
of capitalism and the rise of a central state, western countries invented the 
division of social work, which relegated family to biological matters — sexu- 
ality, the procreation and socialization of children, as well as the material and 
affective maintenance of its members. While the anthropologists of tra- 
ditional societies were trying to reconstruct all these domains (Lévi-Strauss), 
the sociologists of contemporary societies divided their perception of social 
human being into subfields with little or no communication with one 
another: work, education, leisure, politics. 

But for the last two decades the study of family interactions has devel- 
oped considerably in France under the influence of various factors that are 
not al! of equal importance. There have been transformations connected to 
life cycles, such as the later integration of young people into the world of 
work, the postponement of marriage, conjugal breakups, family reconstitu- 
tions and longer life expectancy. Then, even if recent English surveys, and 
mainly Vern Bengston’s work in the US, had already underlined the new 
dynamics of family solidarity, the French-speaking world has become one of 
the most dynamic grounds for this kind of sociology, with the development 
of longitudinal methods (sample group enquiries) and biographical methods 
(reconstruction of trajectories), which have progressively brought a new 
approach to the notion of family and prompted the use of another method- 
ology. For instance, it became obvious that studies had to take into account 
several generations to have access to a family history and transmission of a 
family memory (Attias-Donfut, 1988). 

While there are several facets to the sociologist's interest in intergenera- 
tional solidarity (which can be symbolic, social or political), two imaginative 
references govern transmission between generations. On the one hand, we 
have a reference to a simple and perfect reproduction, a fantasy of repetition, 
the conservative insanity of a closed world ruled by its rites and totems, a 
world which each generation transmits as well as receives: this is the neo- 
fundamentalist fantasy which recommends the return to tradition by re- 
establishing the broken link between founders and most recent generations. 
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On the other hand, an imaginative reference which originates in Anglo-Saxon 
sociology advocates a permanent new deal from one generation to the other. 
One can perceive this imaginative reference as based on a never-ending 
breaking, a process in which each generation makes a clean sweep of the past 
so as to invent another world in which the social link will disintegrate with 
the passing generations. 

Jon Elster (1986) first showed that each generation’s will to freely lay 
down its constraints on the next generations while rejecting constraints laid 
down by previous generations embodies the paradox of democracy. He then 
concluded that all attempts to give a constitutional basis to such a mechan- 
ism are self-destructive. Indeed, the imaginative reference of intergenera- 
tional relations often relies on a kind of anthropological pathos telling us of 
the adventures of an intergenerational memory embedded in the common 
past (Halbwachs, 1968), or of the adventures of intergenerational breaks 
resulting from ‘spasms’ which clearly delineate a before and an after. 

In reality, notwithstanding phantasms or anthropological utopias, inter- 
generational relations have varied according to historical circumstances and 
social circles. Nevertheless, European sociology has shown interest in them 
since the obvious ageing of the population and the crisis of welfare states were 
noticed. Indeed, the construction of those welfare systems had momentarily 
deprived the European family of its function as care supplier, while the 
decline of wage earning took away the meaning of heritage transmission. The 
rediscovery of intergenerational relations in postmodern societies is due to 
various factors, among which are the reinstatement of the economic element 
in the family sphere, the increase in life expectancy, the employment crisis 
and the crisis affecting social insurance systems. Moreover, social innovations 
in the history of humankind have shed a new light on the question of inter- 
generational links. The increasing number of divorces and family reconstitu- 
tions have revealed what Iréne Théry (1996) calls the unease of filiation in 
western societies. Clearly, kinship links have become more complex and have 
been given a new definition on a multi-local basis. While our whole filiation 
system rests on the anthropological notion of filiation by the father, the actual 
experience of the new families puts so much strain on the principle that the 
father’s role has become uncertain. As shown by Christine Castelain- 
Meunier in this issue, the father’s biological filiation is called into question in 
favour of a more social filiation. The evolution of family structures forces us 
to redefine not only the notion of filiation but also that of parental education. 
The constitution of so-called complex families in which more and more 
children are not raised by their procreative fathers leads us to have a closer 
look at the practical and symbolic outlines of this intergenerational relation. 
This questioning points to the necessity to take conjugal identity and the 
dynamics of intergenerational relations into account in their reciprocal 
relations. 
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It is also to be borne in mind that French-speaking sociology has con- 
siderably renewed the notion of ‘kinship’ in recent years. In several recent 
surveys, the subjects were asked to determine who were the relatives they felt 
close to or whom they saw as important, and who could be mobilized in the 
whole potential network (Coenen-Huther et al., 1994). Various surveys have 
underscored the persistence of family relations after a marital separation, and 
surveys on family reconstitution clearly show that new networks do not erase 
previous ones. The consequences of family solidarity have often been 
examined from the point of view of their expected economic effects, but a 
newer phenomenon has appeared, which enriches the analysis of intergener- 
ational relations: the importance attached to proximity relations (grand- 
parents, in-laws) in the structuring and socialization of children. Thus, family 
relations between generations form the core of the new generations’ social 
issue. 

One can, then, easily understand why the family is placed at the centre 
of political and social considerations. The generational dimension comes up 
in more and more fields, which leads to the delicate problem of the distinc- 
tion between private and public matters. In their recent book, Les Enjeux 
politiques de la famille (Political Stakes in the Family), Jacques Commaille 
and Claude Martin (1998), warn us against a privatized conception of the 
family. The family, Commaille and Martin write, is not only a reality built by 
individuals, it is established by society. This social element in the construc- 
tion of the family is all the more important as it influences our representation 
of the structuring mode of society. The interest showed by Emile Durkheim 
in the family, and the way he expressed it, is really exemplary of this. Accord- 
ing to Durkheim, the marital couple ceases to be an end in itself, and becomes 
a means of achieving a superior end. The family is given a central role in the 
maintenance of social cohesion; it is meaningful only in relation to the interest 
sociologists show in the new structuring modes of society. In this approach 
to the ‘relocated’ family, what is at stake — and the stake that can be used as 
a yardstick — is the double articulation binding the individual to society, and 
the family to society. 

Let us choose the example of the integration of young people into active 
life. It cannot be studied outside the family network any longer. The feeling 
of uncertainty the new generations have experienced since the second half of 
the 1970s is generally accompanied by stronger links with the family of origin 
and an extension of the post-adolescent period. The temporal evolution of 
the thresholds of adulthood has turned youth into a kind of moratorium. The 
model of post-adolescence (Galland, 1991) is based on a double postulate: 


1. An individualization of the social mobility processes, or of the trajec- 
tories of passage to adulthood, caused by the diversification of choices 
offered by developed societies, which is said to give way to more 
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personal choices that are no longer bound to tradition or to the con- 
straint of family reproduction. In other words, today’s youth is supposed 
to be more apt to break away from family patterns, with uncertainty 
about future social trajectories being one clue among others that social 
origin can no longer be used to predict the future of upcoming gener- 
ations. The phase of entering adult life then corresponds to an experi- 
mental period of youth, partly equivalent to the acquisition of autonomy 
from the group of origin. In this perspective, school plays the active role 
of spreading new reference norms specific to the middle class. 

2. An individualization of moral standards: the extension of youth, and 
notably of the period extending from the end of living under the same 
roof with one’s parents to the creation of a distinct marital unit, is 
supposed to be favourable to the development of a new individualism in 
moral standards, in which young people can enjoy the pleasures of youth 
without parents’ supervision. This theory includes several interesting 
elements, such as a transversal interpretation of the different biographi- 
cal thresholds of integration. It generalizes the principle according to 
which the conjugal experiment is the best sign of a debut into adult life. 


As Jean-Frangois Guillaume shows in his article in this monograph issue, 
youth is a period of post-socialization where children, while still unable to 
enter active life, establish long-lasting links with their family of origin. When 
they leave the house for good, it is not really a breaking or a clear splitting 
between generations, but rather a longer stage of parental guidance, support 
and interweaving of socialization roles. If one examines the systems of mutual 
aid within the family, one realizes that family solidarity actually takes up 
much more diverse forms than what most interpreters think. For instance, in 
the most underprivileged sections of the population, family support is often 
felt as essential but can become a handicap, in the sense that it can perversely 
lead to the reproduction of its beneficiaries’ social precariousness: actually, 
the concentric rings of solidarity in popular classes are sometimes the rings 
in which poverty is reproduced. 

Various surveys carried out on a European scale testify to the current 
inequalities in intergenerational relations, and lead to questioning the causal 
link between supply and demand for mutual aid. They enable us to see that 
family interactions are least frequent when they may be most necessary, i.e. 
when processes of social mobility are most difficult, for instance in jeopar- 
dized families where the father and the son being simultaneously unemployed 
results in the latter being forced to leave his parents’ house. It thus appears 
that the way young people start their adult lives and the way they live under 
their parents’ roof largely depend on the parents’ professional situation. 

In their article, Jean Kellerhals et al. invite us to examine marital behav- 
iour from a longitudinal perspective, that is taking into account biographical 
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scenarios in which the family of origin and its specific culture play a crucial 
part in constructing the couple’s identity. Indeed, the identity constructed by 
couples is the product of a socialization process, but also of a symbolic and 
imaginary family legacy. 

Besides, the increase in life expectancy gives more room to family 
relationships, not only because it leads to three or four generations existing 
side by side but also because they must compensate in crises for the deficit 
of welfare states. Jean-Hugues Déchaux’s article develops the studies already 
proposed by Louis Roussel and Bourguignon (1976) and Agnés Pitrou (1992) 
by examining the economy of family relationships and the ‘co-longevity’ of 
generations, as Claudine Attias-Donfut puts it. In this perspective we have 
to consider the three most common dimensions of modern kinship: sociabil- 
ity, support and transference. There are many everyday interactions, taking 
place on a regular basis or on ritual occasions. Their frequency ought to be 
analysed, as is done by Bernadette Bawin-Legros and Jean-Frangois Stassen 
and Nathalie Vollenwyder et al., according not only to residential distances, 
but also to class cultures and elective affinities. Whatever form this sociabil- 
ity may take, contemporary kinship is characterized by an increase in rela- 
tional intensity, especially as far as elderly people are concerned. 

Individuals and families grow older and remain healthy, with more money 
and more time on their hands than used to be the case. Women are the agents 
of a sociability focusing on grandchildren, who can turn mothers-in-law into 
grandmothers (Anne Gauthier, Claudine Attias-Donfut and Martine Segalen). 
Supporting aids are of another kind. (In the descending direction transfers are 
from the older generation to the younger generation.) Supporting the young 
until they find a job, and making donations on various occasions (house- 
warming, births, weddings) are regular flows that are reversed when the aged 
parents become physically and emotionally dependent. 

The third area in the study of current family relationships is concerned 
with heritage and the transmission of property. The older generations’ 
heritage has increased and its transfer to younger generations has become a 
vital need. But this capital, a house for instance, is often linked to the vagaries 
of the contemporary family. Indeed, in case of divorce and new marriage, the 
logic of lineage can be broken by the logic of marital community. We now 
know that entering marriage is not a life-long commitment, but the begin- 
ning of a life cycle. The change in temporality disrupts not only the notion 
of couple, but also what individuals invest in the organization of their lives. 
Changes affecting the nature of a couple also show themselves in what could 
be called a disruption of family temporalities. These relied on a kind of per- 
manence that only death could end. They can now refer to a short period, 
and to a succession of periods including various modes of functioning and 
various degrees of involvement. All family actors are present in this variety 
of structures and temporalities and they play a role with all the children and 
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grandchildren, even if preferences and differences are expressed. Both parents 
and grandparents want this preference and would even like to intensify it. 
While only 20 or 30 years ago parents ignored grandparents and treated them 
with cautious reserve, all now seem to want to improve and even develop 
their relations. The grandparent character is now part of the family universe; 
it has become important and is generally considered beneficial to the 
children’s development. As shown by Anne Gauthier, the grandparents’ 
greater but differentiated commitment and the higher social consideration 
they receive strengthen them. As Claudine Attias-Donfut and Martine 
Segalen point out, grandparents can support their children thanks to 
increased resources and because they are usually fit and healthy. They can be 
called on by the young parents, who then feel reassured and more able to 
cope with their educational roles in a social context marked by uncertainty 
on the labour market and in marital life. More young mothers are deeply 
involved in professional life than ever before and are thus less available for 
their young children. 

While grandparents’ involvement varies according to the environment 
and particularly to their cultural and psychological resources, we can say that 
they are involved in three ways: in their relation to the parents, in their 
relation to the grandchildren and in the relation between the young parents 
and their own children. This triple involvement can be beneficial as long as 
it remains manageable, as Anne Gauthier observes: i.e. if grandparents 
restrain themselves from being ‘educational subcontractors’ who interfere in 
their own children’s decisions, even down to the planning of their grand- 
children’s births. 

Let us not be pessimistic though: through their availability grandparents 
contribute to the strengthening of the intergenerational links and boost the 
sense of filiation. Besides, the grandparents’ availability and indulgence 
remain a possible refuge for grandchildren in case of conflict. This model is, 
however, more theoretical than empirical since it can take various forms 
according to social environments and family cultures. The family network 
cannot avoid conflicts either and is transformed as the grandparent cycle 
develops. 

A utopian view has it that relations of intergenerational transmission are 
pacified relations. Jean-Hugues Déchaux’s article shows that filiation changes 
under the influence of contemporary individualism while remaining an essen- 
tial symbolic reference as in traditional societies. Lineage is actually a 
personal imaginary world where values such as autonomy and authority con- 
tinually have to compromise. As described in Evelyne Favart-Jardon’s and 
Jean-Hugues Déchaux’s articles, the transmission process consists of an 
important historical part, which originates in the common history of the old 
and the young, as well as an identity part since each will rebuild his or her 
own individuality thanks to pieces of the common history. 
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To conclude, we would like to point out that although they deal with 
different topics this collection of articles all have the same preoccupation: 
they examine life cycles in order to show intergenerational relations and 
transmission mechanisms, the importance of affiliation and of the permanent 
belonging to families, which have not only created objective mechanisms for 
social reproduction but have also informed their members’ identities. 

The intergenerational and marital family bond discussed in all these texts 
lies at the intersection of several symbolic matrices, whose adjustments fore- 
shadow the forms of educational style, marital identity and ageing as well as 
the way memory and knowledge are transmitted. 

We are all heirs to some line or other and the parents-children or grand- 
parents-grandchildren relations allow an anthropological imaginary reference 
to unfold, as if it were a universal characteristic of the social bond. Although 
intergenerational interactions differ and are transformed from period to 
period and from place to place, intergenerational relations constitute the 
obvious basis of the social bond. We, historical subjects, are first and foremost 
family subjects; intergenerational interactions are based on continuity, even if 
they are sometimes broken off. The morphology of intergenerational 
relations, although it has changed in the past 20 years, is the structural dimen- 
sion of the individual and family identity’s construction process. 

Naturally, one might wonder why this monograph only includes texts 
written by French-speaking (French, Belgian and Swiss) sociologists. This 
can be explained by the fact that French sociology remains mostly 
Durkheimian and that French-speaking sociology has made significant 
progress in the field of kinship and intergenerational transmission (see, inter 
alia, Bourdieu, Bertaux, Attias-Donfut, Godard, Lalive d’Epinay). 

Identifying subjects thanks to their belonging to a line means consider- 
ing the social bond’s continuity as anthropologically necessary. Pierre 
Legendre (1986) insisted on this impossible contractual and inter-individual 
conception of social relations. The presence of a father carries a social refer- 
ence: the reference that integrates human beings into a specifically human 
symbolic order. The intergenerational line asks the question of cohesion in 
the social body — and this cohesion relies on the family. The sociology of the 
European family, and of the French-speaking family in particular, has won 
acclaim not only with the work of historians such as Ariés, Duby and 
Flandrin but also with sociologists and anthropologists who have turned it 
into one of the most dynamic fields in contemporary sociology. 
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The Place of Fatherhood and the 


Parental Role: Tensions, 
Ambivalence and Contradictions 





T article focuses on three issues: the first concerns the conquest of 
freedoms and new spaces in the deinstitutionalization of the father’s role; 
the second concerns the contradictions, ambivalence and tensions which 
appear in assuming a parental role during a period of transition; the third 
concerns the turbulent era we are now entering, and the way the child may be 
required as an identity support for the adult, for both the mother and father. 

Furthermore, the article discusses the complexity associated with the 
assumption of the parental role and the position of parents in comparison 
with each other. I then consider both mother and father, as it is difficult to 
discuss one without the other, whatever the situation. The significance of 
maternal and paternal symbols is so strong, although they are so different, 
that it is difficult not to refer to the dialectics of the man—woman relation- 
ship, comprising domination and the search for equality. 

The tensions associated with assuming a parental role may be summar- 
ized around the fact that we are currently witnessing the decline of a pater- 
nity model designed by and around the institution of marriage. The family 
model is being revised. It is traditionally a republican model based on civil 
marriage and on the definition of the roles, complementarity and the hierar- 
chization of places associated with it. This model is being thrown into 
question by the strategy of the actors, the men and the women, who are 
moving away from the institutional family system, for a variety of reasons. 


Change in the Parental Context 


The place and role of the father and mother are being redefined because the 
relationships between men and women are changing. 
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The private, domestic sphere is being reformulated around the child in a 
society where the use of techniques of assisted reproduction results in new 
anguish, new aspirations and new debates. But educative concepts, in con- 
junction with the difficulty but also the freedom to conceive and to take up 
new forms of educative duties, cause tensions, conflicts, hopes, and then a 
whole new dynamics. Parental functions, which are not often discussed in an 
accurate or concrete way in sociology, but to which we frequently refer, are 
changing a great deal. The central question concerns the parental ability to 
accompany the development of the child towards maturation as an adult 
subject, i.e. to support the construction of the child’s subjectivity, autonomy, 
socialization and self-assertion. This is a particularly complex question as the 
interests of the parents and the children converge and diverge simultaneously. 

Nowadays, parental roles are changing. In the Middle Ages, marital life 
lasted no longer than 13 years on average, due to a high mortality rate, and 
because remarriage was frequent, the official dimension of the family as an 
institution fitting the individual into the filiation made the places and the 
roles clear. 

The changes associated with the genesis of the contemporary family 
favour a diversity of situations around the valorization of authenticity and 
autonomy, as stated by the sociologist de Singly (1996). 

The selective behaviour associated with the choice and timing of con- 
ception does not, paradoxically, contribute to making the children’s edu- 
cation easier. If, for the father and the mother, the baby is a symbol of pride 
and rejuvenation (provided that in society’s eyes the baby is medically 
‘normal’), it is also the symbol of a completion. It symbolizes achievement 
and the end of a stage. In a society that prides itself on controlling the natural 
world, including reproduction — the production of life — the philosophical 
acceptance of limits is not easy. The individual's inner force and psychological 
balance must be sufficient for the notion of limit to be accepted, in order to 
allow a third individual, however loveable, to take his or her place. 


Transformation of the Woman’s and Mother's Condition 


Changes in the female condition are related to equality and to women’s 
position relative to men’s. 

Nowadays, the universe of birth is surrounded by a specific represen- 
tation which privileges the approach of women, downplaying the religious 
and upholding the supremacy of the medical. It is as though the deep-seated 
tensions which exist today, around male and female, between the search for 
equality and specificity, are reflected by medical dominance. The male “ex- 
teriority’ in childbirth is reinforced while, at the same time, a new involve- 
ment of the father is desired. Deep-seated tensions plague women’s and men’s 
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condition in different ways, both in themselves and with reference to one 
another. The search for individual assertion and interaction are two major 
issues at stake. New bases of complementarity between roles have not yet 
been found; the former roles were in dispute, but they have not disappeared. 

The old references associated with the more traditional role of women 
remain at the same time as new requirements resulting from new roles take 
prominence. Compliance with the new requirements is demanding for 
women, while the home life and the child’s education call on them at the same 
time, and it is difficult to find and maintain harmony in their private lives. 
Sharing of household tasks with the man, though it is precarious and much 
debated, requires a new form of vigilance from the woman, as does the 
sharing of educative duties. The woman is the conductor of the orchestra, 
who delegates and simultaneously pushes the man into a place where he is 
required to assert himself, to compete and perform, i.e. through cultural 
models which are not operational in private life. Moreover, the man and the 
woman remain linked to and refer to the educative context in which they 
grew up and to the differentiated cultural norms which define them, although 
at the same time, they try to distance themselves from these norms. Sharing 
tasks and roles at home is equivalent to a real cultural revolution: the woman 
remains defined publicly, politically and professionally, but also psychologi- 
cally, by representations which keep withdrawing her into the private sphere. 
The man has not sufficient experience or awareness to understand the 
mechanisms of domination which characterize him. In the woman, the feeling 
of ‘carrying’ everything without receiving the expected recognition often 
becomes overwhelming, causing bitterness, discouragement and resignation. 
Favouring and encouraging equality through clearly defined policies would 
contribute to minimize these effects. 

The woman, who encounters many difficulties in her efforts to establish 
priorities among all her roles and to make choices — and who refuses to make 
some choices — has to cope alone with these difficulties, without any hope of 
being understood as she is not recognized in her various roles on the cultural 
and social scales. In most cases, she is still defined through her role of mother 
or ‘incomplete’ worker, as a woman and a mother, in a society bent on profit- 
ability. Such designation maintains traditional references and confines the 
woman’s condition to an unsatisfactory situation. If the need to cope with 
challenges stimulates women, there is also a price to be paid, not only in the 
harmony between man and woman, but also her equilibrium and that of the 
child. 

The difficulties encountered by the woman in asserting herself in con- 
temporary society, which consists of contradictory models, none particularly 
in her favour, and supported by everyone, are detrimental to the child. The 
woman is constantly asked to do things as a mother, but she is also defined 
by other roles. However, the institutions which deal with childhood call for 
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the mother’s rather than the father’s attention. This dimension is reinforced 
by the biologization of society. The state intervenes in private space by 
approaching the woman as mother. The mother and the child have been 
drawn closer together in the course of history as the influence of religion was 
decreased, and woman asserted herself socially. One could say the 
mother-child duo has been reinforced twice over: first, after the French 
Revolution, and second, after the 1970s. The women echo back the expec- 
tations placed upon them, and they also become slave to them. 

The woman feels the tensions between the poles of her universe. The 
woman has freed herself from her former condition, but she is always being 
drawn back to it, without being supported in her new prerogatives. She is 
afraid of losing her job if she is pregnant. She is afraid of losing her pro- 
fessional status if she works less. She is afraid of not bringing her children up 
well if she works more. She is afraid of losing her partner when she is 
pregnant, and when she has just had a baby. She is afraid of offending him if 
she asks him for more help at home. She is afraid of bringing up her children 
badly if she is away in the evening. She is afraid of displeasing her partner if 
she disagrees with him about the children. She is afraid of losing him when 
she becomes older. She is afraid of not being very feminine because she is 
busy, worried and working hard. She is afraid of imposing her rhythm of diet, 
sleep, relaxation if it is different from that of her partner or her children. The 
list of fears and concerns may vary from one woman to the other and could 
be infinitely longer, but it includes many issues common to all women. 

Daily reality in fact requires the woman to be generally more present in 
the home than the man. The children are also more present, especially when 
they are very young. The need for exchange, the difficulty of human relation- 
ships encourages the woman to turn towards the child, to speak to the child, 
to treat the child as a confidant, as an accomplice, even sometimes to the detri- 
ment of the father. The more difficult her situation, the more she tries to do 
this, and more particularly as both of them (mother and child) are more often 
together. Moreover, affection and union, and education and friendship are 
frequently confused. 

When a conjugal conflict exists, resulting in a separation, the woman will 
be defended in the name of her duties as a mother — not as a woman. The 
judge will decide the monetary allowance, the compensatory benefits and the 
custody of the children. The woman will not be supported because of her 
status as a woman or out of any concern for her equilibrium as woman, but 
for her equilibrium with respect to the child. Her woman’s consciousness is 
appealed to from her mother’s consciousness. She is still appealed to almost 
exclusively as a mother or worker. 

Our society’s inability to separate the mother from the child reinforces 
the difficulty experienced by the woman in defining herself autonomously, 
or conceiving of the child’s autonomy. Fusing the child’s interest to the 
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mother’s interest clouds the conception and the sharing of educational duties 
around the child, with regard to both the child’s own needs and the needs of 
the mother as a woman. As the situation often turns against the mother, the 
child may sometimes turn and blame her. Nevertheless, new roles as a mother 
are appearing, and they are better identified, recognized and accompanied, 
and require a better recognition of the woman. 

Furthermore, relationships and sharing of duties between surrogate 
mothers and ‘educative’ mothers must be delineated, and positions with 
respect to the genetic order and filiation must be clarified. 


Male Domination, Matrifocality and Fatherhoods 


Regardless of history, we can say that, at present, the positions and roles 
around the child have been redistributed, and this is due to the fact that 
changes have appeared in the modes of transmission. We have moved from 
transmission of economic capital in the agrarian society, through that of 
cultural capital in the industrial society, to capital that could be called ‘iden- 
titary’ in contemporary society. Changes related to fatherhood seem to be 
reflecting changes associated with modes of transmission. 

Nevertheless, contradictions exist between different types of roles and 
cultural models. The various cultural models of fatherhood can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


e The traditional model of the religious rural society (the father being 
symbolic but present, with whom the child identifies). 

+ The father in the industrial society (the father is away from the home, 
but still the householder). 

¢ The contemporary father in the postindustrial society (with the so-called 
proximity fatherhood in the private space, and the deinstitutionalization 
of the father’s role). 


Tensions persist between these models which are present in people’s con- 
sciousness, rooted in practice and runing through contemporary represen- 
tations. While the mother’s place is defined naturally, the father’s place is not. 
This is a divisive construction. The father socializes the child by teaching the 
child to control his or her impulses in order to separate the child from the 
mother. It is inherent in filiation. If the women bear the contradictions of a 
society that cannot accept or facilitate matrifocality — defending women’s 
rights and better supporting those of mothers; reinforcing and favouring the 
stability of new references; valorizing a new distribution of the roles of men 
and women in the private sphere; favouring better autonomy for each person 
around the child — then men are also subject to new tensions. Our references 
are not stable, the forms and modes of domination are changing. 
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With the control of fertility has come a change in perception, according 
to which life is no longer given by God, but by scientists and biotechnolo- 
gists. The dream of the father who gives birth through actually conceiving is 
becoming nearer to reality, as is the role of the man who uses instruments in 
the woman’s body to produce another life. Another important change is the 
ability to prove fatherhood, possible since 1955, and the ability to establish 
proof post-mortem, though this is not frequently used through respect for 
the wishes of the father while alive. 

Redefinition of the positions of the genetic father and the educative 
father is also problematic: between the biological father who does not share 
the daily space with the child and the mother’s partner who does share it. The 
question is thus about the fragmentation of the functions, the roles, the duties 
of these men and the distribution of their respective places around the woman 
and the child. The split between sexuality and procreation leads to new, varied 
situations, characterized more particularly by a search for points of reference, 
equilibrium and stability. It is important not to deny these situations, nor to 
categorize them too quickly. They will become more precisely defined in the 
future, but the priority is to clarify the roles of the different people around 
the child in connection with filiation, exercise of authority, transmission of 
experience, initiation and affective links. 

The new role of the father depends to some extent on the mother’s 
demands on the man with regard to the child, within the contemporary 
family configuration (separated, single-parent family, reconstituted family). 
Fatherhood is redefined according to the type of link and the father’s specific 
relation with the child. Fatherhood depends on the woman, including the 
way in which the father will be able to fulfil his role; at the same time, the 
father’s determination to take his place is reinforced, whatever the mother’s 
position. With assisted conception, the question is to decide whether the 
identity of the donor should be known or not; and differences exist between 
countries. For example, in Sweden a child born by artificial insemination has 
a right to know the donor’s name, while in France this is not the case. Another 
example is the sharing of custody of the child between father and mother: is 
this more effective in the Nordic countries than in France? 

In the contemporary, postindustrial family, the development of new 
forms of unions and separations undermines the father’s prerogatives and his 
coherence as a householder. At the same time, the educative content of child- 
rearing has changed in favour of more ‘feminine’ interventions (communi- 
cation, consensus). The function of the father is ambivalent and complex. 

The replacement in France in 1970 of the father’s legal power by parental 
authority introduced the basis of legal equality in parental responsibilities - 
this development was reaffirmed with recognition of the principle of joint 
parental authority in 1993. Nevertheless, there is some controversy around 


‘natural’ families (in which the birth parents are not living together), Such 
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families have been steadily increasing in number since the 1960s, and in 1995 
more than one child in three (37.6 percent) was in a family where there had 
been a separation. Parental authority can be exercised legally only if the 
parent in question has officially assumed their parental responsibility; when 
this is not the case, a father, even if he has acknowledged the child, may 
encounter difficulties assuming his share of the responsibility for the child 
and obtaining rights of access. The difficulties encountered by fathers in 
maintaining contact with their children after separation in a natural family, 
or a marriage breakdown, reflect the transformations in conditions for the 
exercise of the centuries-old paternal authority. A survey conducted in 1988 
by Leridon and Villeneuve Gokalp, demographers at the French Institute of 
Demographic Studies (INED), found that 54 percent of children whose 
parents had separated lost contact with their father, and about 24 percent see 
him only episodically (less than once a month). 

At the same time, changes have occurred in the way fathers behave. The 
behaviour associated with the pregnancy, the presence of fathers at the birth 
(more than 80 percent), the participation of the father in the daily environ- 
ment of the young child, the relational fatherhood, the proximity fatherhood 
and the more flexible, more consensual conception of paternal authority are 
all indicative of the new ways of being a father. Fatherhood has been asked 
to reinvent itself, in a reaffirmation of the wish of fathers to have a role that 
reinforces their consciousness (Castelain-Meunier, 1998). This is also illus- 
trated in the increase in the number of declarations of acknowledgement of 
the child by the father at the time of birth, from 50 percent of children in 1980 
to 73.7 percent in 1995. This also illustrates a sudden awareness that this link 
with the child may at present be one of the only means to exercise one’s 
fatherhood (as stated by associations for the defence of fatherhood, such as 
SOS Papa and the NMCP [New Movement for Fathers] in France). 


Tensions and Contradictions of Fatherhood 


Some tensions and contradictions can be summarized: 


e Fatherhood is more particularly defined by its exteriority (with respect 
to the mother-child union). But, at present, it is defined by the 
father—child proximity. This is an important paradox. 

+ Economic society is still dominated by men, with the downgrading of 
the woman’s situation (lower wages, seen as secondary income, career 
subordinate to the children’s education, need for flexible working hours, 
anticipation of children inherent to the woman’s career). 

+ The role of the father is not defined by reference to the private sphere, but 
nevertheless most family interaction happens there. The woman subjec- 
tivizes the man in the private sphere by virtue of her greater participation. 
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e Spouses and unmarried parents may separate, and fatherhood may thus 
become ‘peripheral’. 

e Fatherhood is still defined by an act separating the mother-child union, 
but the paternal link, a socializing link, is no longer guaranteed by the 
institution of the family: it must be built. 

e The importance of the development of the paternal consciousness takes 
on a new dimension in society which may have little awareness of fathers. 

e The distance between father and child has increased throughout history: 
it has increased with the biologization of society and the growth of legal 
agencies regulating childhood, which are oriented to mothers, making 
them feel “over-responsible”. 


An Era of Turbulence 


There is an illusion that father and mother, woman and man, are on equal 
terms with one another. We thus face a kind of egalitarian fraud that appears 
in childrearing (withdrawal of the father) and in situations of conflict (mar- 
ginalization of some fathers). It is as though an unacknowledged “matricen- 
trism’ exists, although society is dominated by men: i.e. the present situation 
of women forces society to recognize them as mothers and ‘underpaid 
workers’. A call goes out for allowances and benefits, accompanied by protes- 
tations by the fathers when they are asked for help only for economic 
reasons. 

But it would not be right to present an image of fathers exclusively 
involved in their fatherhood. The number of fathers who do not assume their 
fatherhood, that is to say who are peripheral to their child’s education, is 
unknown, and this part of the question requires research. We know the per- 
centage of fathers who do not have contact with their children after a separ- 
ation, but not that of other fathers, because of the lack of appropriate 
categories of analysis. This is a wide area of study, and one needing to be 
implemented across countries. It can be assumed that, at present, fatherhood 
depends on the link developed and maintained by the child, and this link has 
not the means to develop in the face of conflicts between models of father- 
hood, lack of coherence between representations and practices, and the dis- 
appearance of the institution of fatherhood. Motherhood is encouraged but 
only through the downgrading of women, who have the means to keep 
fathers away from children (by, for example, accusing them of sexual affairs, 
living far apart, children not being available on designated contact days, and 
so on). 

The situation becomes especially bad when the child is made hostage to 
the parents’ conflict. The study on telephone links between the father and 
child is an interesting case in point because not only does it show the 
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difficulties sometimes encountered in maintaining the link between fathers 
and children when they do not live together, but also the new forms of 
relationships which may exist, as discussed in the following section. 


Maintaining the Paternal Link: The Example of the Telephone 


This section refers to to a study we carried out with 166 fathers separated 
from their children; the results were published in Castelain-Meunier (1997b). 

A 55-year-old father, a consulting engineer, recalls the telephone conver- 
sations he has with his seven-year-old daughter, whom he phones once a 
week and who lives less than a kilometre down the road. He describes the 
numerous different types of interaction and the ways he has to adapt in 
relation to his daughter’s activities and reactions. He is also aware that during 
their conversations the child is often busy doing something else. He has to 
imagine her environment and the specific context at the time of the call. These 
moments, he recalls, involve ‘spontaneity’, ‘pleasure’ and ‘information on 
recent events’. There are ‘few conventions’. The content of the conversations 
is 


. .. most often unrelated to the physical separation or parental conflict. . . . The 
reason for the call is often insignificant, for example a TV hero, a new toy, a 
show she went to with her mother or with friends. . . . The call lasts 15 minutes 
. . after the initial subject has been exhausted we rarely end the conversation. 
The child’s subjects alternate with mine. I don’t stop her, it is she who ‘imposes’ 
a subject, impatiently interrupting me at the slightest opportunity. ... When I 
talk it’s often on the preceding topic because I was interrupted by my daughter 
who was impatient to move onto another subject. She switches from one thing 
to the next unpredictably, without there being any relation between topics. ... 
If my call disturbed her she’ll say so after about five or ten minutes. The reason 
is always the TV programme which she carries on watching during our conver- 
sation [the phone and TV are in the same room]. At that point shell describe 
the scene on the TV programme capturing her attention (‘Careful, soon Lucky 
Luke’s going to ...’, etc.), and mentions several characters and their amazing 
actions. . . . If I don’t react immediately to end the conversation, although my 
daughter has done everything to show how urgently she wants to do so, her 
voice reveals her impatience. I don’t insist, I end off, in good humour. .. . Before 
leaving my daughter 1 tell her she can call me as often as she wants to, the 
answering machine will take messages. . . . On the answering machine, on mine 
(the mother does not have one], my daughter always states the reason for her 
call. The most spontaneous one is: ‘I just wanted to chat to you’, in a sad voice 
because of my absence.... She asks me to call back.... She never leaves the 
date or time of the call, of course.... It’s usually me who’s the first to say 
something affectionate (‘love you’). My win oe) responds likewise. This is 
only possible at the end of the call because at the start she immediately imposes 
her first subject, irrespective of who's calling, ‘you know, I saw...’ etc.... As 
the day of her visit to me approaches she reminds me about it, specifies the day: 
‘see you on Sunday’, with the time I’m to fetch her. 
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This father’s account, composed of fragments of conversations, shows how 
such interaction fits into the daily life of the child, with her immediate reac- 
tions, emotion, voice changes and intonation, which impact directly on the 
conversation. 

This tendency is observed between other fathers and their children, but 
nevertheless there is an exclusivity in the relationship between the mother and 
the child. The rearrangements of patriarchy are superseded, and matrifocal- 
ity widens the distance between the father and the child, who cannot refer to 
him. The child is then surrounded by uncertainty. 

When the fathers are prevented by mothers from telephoning, they 
protest vigorously because they believe that it affects the ‘psychological 
needs’, the ‘affective rights of the children’, the ‘maintenance of reference to 
fathers’. This is stated, for example, by a 33-year-old nursing student, who 
has three children, a 12-year-old son, a nine-year-old son and a seven-year- 
old daughter, and reflects what many fathers feel when they encounter diffi- 
culties in telephoning, or are even prevented from doing so.’ Is the mother 
perhaps defending her private space, her relationship with the children, their 
respective intimacy and unity, or protecting herself from painful reminders 
of conjugal conflicts? Everyone's private space is to be respected — the ex- 
wives’, the children’s — and now not only by the actors concerned, but also 
by the legal system in its delimitation of the mother’s and father’s rights and 
duties, and respect for the child’s rights. 

Responses to being prevented from telephoning differ and show the 
various ways in which the boundaries between the private and the public are 
being defined, as well as the protection systems that surround the child.’ 

‘The children cannot speak freely’ has become a leitmotif. The problem 
is identified as the mother. She switches the answering machine on, or she 
does not pass the telephone to the child readily, or, depending on her mood, 
switches an amplifier on or listens in on an extension, and thus ‘intrudes’ into 
the conversation. The mother is then accused of making telephone relations 
difficult. These reproaches reflect persistent tensions, as well as fears associ- 
ated with telephone exchanges following conjugal separation. They also 
reflect states of mind, and refer to questions about the telephone imaginary 
in such situations, about the propensity of some men to represent ‘the other’ 
who cannot be seen, and about the exercise of power in the relationships with 
the child, even more so because the father feels he is ‘on the outside’. This 
also reflects the difficulty encountered by parents in allowing the child 
autonomy and in offering a place to the child which is respected, while 
respecting the quiet of other individuals who live in the child’s private space 
and the freedom of the father to be able to talk on the telephone without 
intrusion. The caller may seem to be too far away, and the person who is near 
the child far too close to him or her. 

At all events, the fathers, already feeling negative about the situation as 
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a whole, find the exchanges difficult. As one father, a 34-year-old film 
assistant with a five-year-old son,? says: ‘my wife does not want my child to 
call me’, or ‘she curtails the conversation’, or ‘she imposes strict times’. 

The problem was not uncommon in the study. A 50-year-old father* with 
a six-year-old daughter describes the mother’s systematic refusal: how she’ll 
make excuses, “The child is in the bath’ or ‘gone to visit its grandparents’. A 
31-year-old executive, father of a four-year-old son, says ‘I can sense his 
mother behind the phone and sometimes she tells him what to say. It’s never 
a free conversation.’ A 33-year-old electronics technician, father of a 10-year- 
old daughter and a seven-year-old son, says that he phones ‘even if their 
mother doesn’t want me to . . . moreover, she listens to the conversations and 
intervenes or interrupts if she doesn’t like what’s being said; the children 
daren’t speak freely.’ A 37-year-old farmer has a daughter and a son (whose 
ages he does not specify) who phone him ‘often, when their mother is not 
there”. A 37-year-old railway employee, father of a 14-year-old daughter, 
describes his situation: ‘her mother has such a hold over our daughter that 
she can’t talk to me freely. What’s more, her mother listens to her telephone 
conversations ... so the calls are short, my daughter isn’t very talkative, it’s 
me who keeps our rare conversations going.” 

The risk of having to talk to the mother if she answers the phone is also 
a problem for some fathers, as a 54-year-old engineer, father of a 17-year-old 
son and a 19-year-old daughter, relates.’ A 36-year-old plumber says that the 
mother won't allow his child ‘to have phone contact with me”. A 31-year-old 
soldier, father of an eight-year-old son, describes how ‘his mother would 
hang up when she recognized my voice ... any kind of communication was 
impossible’. He has now had custody of his son for a year. He notes: “His 
mother has never asked for any news about our son, either by letter or by 
telephone, although I keep her informed about my new life.’ The situation 
was the same for a 48-year-old engineer, who was not able to phone his three 
children (by two different mothers); the children now live with him. For a 
35-year-old driver, the problem is that his ex-wife’s new husband answers the 
phone, and he is especially reluctant for his stepchild to speak to the father. 
Another father finds it problematical that his ex-wife’s girlfriend answers the 
phone. In such situations the question of the place and role of the father who 
is making the call is all the more relevant since his position outside the home 
marginalizes him and increases his feelings of uselessness, intrusion and being 
forgotten. 

It may seem logical that the freedom and the propensity to telephone are 
a consequence of the amount of time that the children can spend with their 
father, but in reality there is no correlation. Just because the father has the 
child staying with him on a regular basis does not mean that he is able to 
phone the child often at the mother’s home. A father may have his child to 
stay 110 nights of the year (i.e. every other weekend, as in the case of a truck 
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driver who lives a kilometre away from his ex-wife’s home), and yet tele- 
phone contact may not necessarily be possible. A similar case is that of a 50- 
year-old information manager whose son stays with him 100 nights a year: 
‘The mother refuses to give her phone number’, he says, adding: ‘She has the 
approval of the family judge’.? 

Another father, a show-business technician, is immensely sad that he 
cannot phone his seven-year-old son, even though he sees him regularly and 
has him to stay overnight. When he takes the child back to his mother, he sees 
‘a hand grab him’ and the door close on ‘his silhouette’. This inability to 
phone is particularly difficult because it prohibits any exchange of infor- 
mation and can cause difficulties for the child: ‘If he has forgotten his 
medicine for the weekend, for example, if he has a throat infection, we can’t 
even phone his mother to get the prescription.’ He and his partner!? recall 
the day when the child phoned ‘behind his mother’s back’ (the event was 
marked with a cross on the calendar): ‘Hi, it’s me. l’m phoning you very 
quickly, I have to hang up.’ His dad recalls: “He wanted to talk to everyone 
... to his two older sisters, who live with me.’ Moreover, he adds, ‘When he’s 
on holiday for a few weeks with me, his mother never phones’; which is a far 
cry from the prevalent image of the mother spending all her time on the tele- 
phone to get news about her child. 

It is clear that under these new situations fathers are extremely keen to 
assume their role, whatever the age of the child, as is shown by fathers ‘who 
are prevented’ from doing so. The specific contemporary circumstances, the 
new relational dynamics between men and women and the new forms of 
asserting one’s identity lead us to question Lacan’s statement (i.e. it is the 
mother who introduces the father to the child); and even also to ways of 
resolving the Freudian Oedipus complex. 


Inequalities and Changing Behaviours 


The current situation of fathers reveals ambiguities and contradictions. Con- 
ventional inequitable behaviours exist alongside changing behaviours. A 
man’s wage is generally still higher than a woman’s, and this implies that the 
man is the householder who has to support the woman and the children. This 
thinking persists; but at the same time a different way of life, one which may 
include two wages or the woman’s wage plus alimony, in the case of separ- 
ation, is becoming more and more prevalent. It is clear that factors like the 
differentiation of wages between men and women, and differences in qualifi- 
cations, or even the difficulty surrounding employment and pregnancy, are 
all conducive to inequalities in the home sphere; all the more so because the 
notion of self-assertion through profession continues to characterize the man 
more than the woman both in people’s minds and in practice. The number of 
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men who reduce their working hours or take parental leave, or who give up 
work to look after the child at home, is so small as to be virtually insignifi- 
cant, Will the reduced working week, as it affects men, lead to a reduction in 
the inequalities between men and women, given that women are usually the 
first to work part-time (half or three-quarters)? Will men use their new free 
time to pay attention to the home space, the child? The father’s condition no 
longer refers to an institutional role or specific authority figure, but fathers’ 
behaviours vary. 

These behavioural differences contrast with the unanimous perception of 
the mother’s role — the only question there being whether she should work 
or not; the mother-child relationship is not discussed, except in its psycho- 
analytic dimension. The problematics of the devouring mother, the fusional, 
invading mother who allows no autonomy to the child or any place to the 
father, are ever present, as are those of the mother who gives her child up, or 
the cold, unresponsive mother. It is above all with reference to the specificity 
of the mother-child relationship that such questions are considered, but the 
importance of this relationship is not discussed in its practical and actual 
dimensions. The relationship of the father is referred to in its symbolic and 
separative dimension, as if reference to the separation was a direct opposite 
of the relationship of proximity. The father’s place is the subject of con- 
troversy; about whether he should be present or not, in the private space, near 
the child. The important thing is that he is named, designated, that he has a 
place and takes it. The controversy lies in the way he takes his place, but it 
also refers to a fundamental question: what place does society make for him? 
How do men want to occupy this place, and can they occupy it? 

Experts on the father and child, such as Lebovivi, Le Camus or even 
Hurstel, agree that the father has a place if he intervenes in order to create a 
separation between mother and child and if he respects the difference 
between his place and that of the child’s mother. What should the content of 
the father’s role be? Should he occupy a more involved place? Maybe there 
are too many contradictions between equality and the distance between the 
conjugal and parental, that is to say between the role of the father and of the 
traditional family institution. Maybe greater involvement is legitimate, 
because in the name of what can we prevent it? At the same time, the distance 
between the father and the child has inevitably increased in the course of 
history. The father’s role has become more and more problematic, torn 
between two extremes. Can a man intervene as the mother does, without 
compromising his masculinity, and on what grounds should the barriers and 
resistance be breached, even though the history of fatherhood encourages 
fathers to withdraw, to maintain a distance? The dynamics are all the more 
complex as reality breaks up without eliminating this polarity between 
involvement and withdrawal. Or rather, the father has to rethink his role in 
his determination to maintain the link between his child and himself. 
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Nowadays, filiation does not automatically assure that this link between the 
father and the child is maintained, for two reasons. First, the mode of involve- 
ment of the father always leads to questions, due to his exteriority. André 
Haynal (1995), a psychoanalyst, emphasizes the complexity of the male 
identity, of the child’s wishes, and of the reflex of couvade. Second, in the case 
of conjugal separation the separation procedure may reallocate the roles. 

These two aspects are on the increase. Problems in the relationship 
between the man and the woman directly interfere with the father’s function 
and role. Awareness of his role as parent sharpens on both sides, mother’s and 
father’s, but also for the authorities that deal with the child’s situation (the 
legal system, schools, health service, institutions in charge of family affairs 
and so on). On the one hand, the ability of a person to make a place for the 
other, and, conversely, the other’s ability to occupy that place and role, 
whatever the conjugal situation, are fundamental. 

The father’s role, guaranteed in the past by the institution of fatherhood, 
now depends on human interactions and on the exercise of the law in the allo- 
cation of parental authority, and assigning custody and visiting rights in the 
case of separation. The importance of mediation, being aware of the role of 
each individual in the child’s life, becomes fundamental. It is important, too, 
to understand the dynamics of the parental functions and changes in the 
representations and practices of the actors who intervene in the universe of 
childhood. Conjugal separation may trigger new forms of awareness, as 
stated by some of the fathers we interviewed, who have come to appreciate 
how important their children are to them and that they are suffering because 
they are unable to share in their child’s daily life. The father’s role, then, takes 
on a new dimension, and the fathers try to make it an effective one. However, 
some fathers do not understand their role or want to take it up, whatever the 
situation. Others would like to take it, but fear that their intervention would 
traumatize the child’s mother. It is necessary, then, to think about alternatives 
and solutions so that the child can refer, on a regular basis, to a clearly defined 
parental presence, in order to meet everyone’s needs. 

In the framework of this contemporary problem of finding one’s place 
and playing one’s role as parent, there may arise a situation in which a parent 
withdraws ‘into’ or ‘upon’ the child, and this is new. In a context where the 
child is no longer very well integrated into the community (except for 
school), his or her capacity for integration and socialization is questioned. 

We are entering an era of turbulence and uncertainty, but also one of new 
openings and alternatives for freeing ourselves from old models. The search 
for choices of ways to share a life in common is becoming more and more 
important, as is the plurality of childrearing models associated with the the 
child’s assertion of identity. 
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Notes 


Translator’s note: In this article, the author has used the word ‘separated’ rather than 
‘divorced’ since the focus is on the separation between the father and the child(ren). 
Moreover, the parents in this study had not necessarily been married in the first place 
or else may have been married but were not necessarily divorced despite their living 
apart. 
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The researchers were quite surprised to learn that some fathers, when prevented 
from ringing their children up, had petitioned the courts or were planning to do 
so, to obtain the right to telephone or alternatively to have the child phone his or 
her father at a given time on a given day of the week. A 36-year-old engineer, father 
of a four-year-old daughter and five-year-old son, intended asking during the next 
hearing (he had been separated from his partner for 15 months) for the right to 
phone his children, whom he sees every other weekend and for half the school 
holidays. Some have won their cases, others have not, in the name of respect for 
the other party’s privacy. Faced with these difficulties, some fathers have given 
their children pay-phone cards so that they can ring their father up, as did one 46- 
year-old father who lives alone, over 100 kilometres from his two children, from 
whom he has been separated for two years. Another father is considering buying 
a mobile phone for his daughter when she is a little older. She is currently two 
years old. He is 47 years old, and lives with a new partner, 70 kilometres away. 
Another father wrote to the head teacher of his son’s school to ask if his son could 
ring him from school, because he could not ring him from home and he (the father) 
had received no news from him and no response to his letters and gifts. 

It would be interesting to explore this question further, both in its own right and 
in relation to the telephone. 

He has been separated for one year, lives alone, 15 kilometres away from his son, 
and sees his child every other weekend when he is not shooting a film. 

A railway mechanic, who has been separated for six years and lives alone, 2 kilo- 
metres away from his child. 

He has been separated for two years and lives alone. The mother lives in Switzer- 
land, 5000 kilometres away. He has his child for between 60 and 70 days a year. 
They live 3 kilometres away. 

He has been separated for 12 years, and lives with someone else, 100 kilometres 
away. 

He has been separated for six years, and lives with someone else, 20 kilometres 
away. 

He lives 6 kilometres away. He feels particularly bitter because he has taken care 
of his daughter since she was born: ‘I took a year’s unpaid leave, the year of her 
birth, today she’s five and a half, I feel capable enough to ask the judge for custody 
of my daughter.’ 

We had spoken over the telephone with his partner, who knew that he had 
answered the questionnaire. 
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ie the discourses used to explain success at school and in professional life 
or to define guidelines for professional integration and continued edu- 
cation, notions such as integration, strategies, projects or employability 
suggest that everything begins and ends with the individual. Everybody has 
‘to find his or her way’, ‘do what she or he likes’. 
Against these too common and too simplistic representations, one can 

place the perspective proposed by Godard (1992) for whom 

. «it is possible to consider the relationships between parents and children from 

the angle of the processes of internal reproduction of various social categories 

and to try to understand how the relationship of a class to itself is carried out 


in the relationship of children to parents or of parents to their children. 
(Godard, 1992: 8) 


Between the generations, the author continues, a threefold process occurs: 


1. Of moral inculcation: ‘the process through which values related to a class 
or, more generally, to a social background are internalized or inculcated, 
which amounts to producing social skills and abilities’; 

2. Of transmission: ‘the transfer from one generation to the other of both 
property and know-how by means of heritage and learning, that is the 
process by which assets and constraints are handed over’; 

3. Of individuation: ‘the process through which the subject comes to think 
of him-/herself as a subject and thus reaches singular identity, that is a 


process of social genesis of mental structures’. 


In this context, professional integration, that is the access to a position on the 
labour market, must not be considered as a trajectory which begins with the 
individual alone, but as one of the numerous family strategies which con- 
tribute to avoid a loss in social status or to maintain the same social position 
— two aspects of the same minimalist strategy — or to improve this position. 
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The routes or trajectories of professional integration can be traced either 
‘objectively’, that is as they appear through data from sample group-type 
longitudinal surveys, or “subjectively”, that is as they are reappropriated in 
the accounts that young people give of their professional integration. In these 
actual or reported trajectories, one can perceive the traces of the threefold 
process pinpointed by Godard (1992): transfer of assets and know-how, 
internalization of an order of values, structuring of individual identity. Here 
we should temporarily give up the notion that “strategical planners” are better 
suited to fit harmoniously into social life in favour of the notion that family 
groups try to maintain a durable position in society by passing on to their 
heirs or to one of their heirs all or part of a heritage. 


Theoretical Implications 


The family and the way it functions thus occupy a central position in the 
analysis of the transmission process between generations, which follow one 
another in social life. This position is all the more central since the family 
seems to be given a very rough ride by the recent evolution in its structures 
and development. 

In this context, the notion of ‘patrimony’ is not innocent. This notion, 
nevertheless, is not used here to refer to a type of family structure (patriar- 
chal-type heritage family), as opposed to other types of family structures. The 
term ‘patrimony’ is used because it evokes better than ‘assets’ or ‘resources’ 
the idea of a transfer between generations. Patrimony covers all family pos- 
sessions, i.e. the possessions that have been inherited from one’s ascendants 
and that will then be passed on to one’s descendants. But between parents 
and children not only are personal or landed properties handed over but also 
material or relationship assets, know-how, values, habits. 

On the level of individual biographies, there might be moments that are 
more privileged than others to perceive the scope and components of the 
transmission process between generations. These are the moments of 
‘scansion’ (Pitrou, 1987) such as leaving home, looking for a first job, waiting 
in abeyance between graduation and a first job, settling in with a spouse, or 
becoming a parent in turn. 

A few questions must nevertheless be asked. 

Do all families have a heritage to hand over? Is it possible that some 
families — for lack of material assets — maintain their durability through the 
moral values on which their worldview is based? Are the elements which the 
heritage consists of (assets, know-how, abilities, moral values, identities, etc.) 
equally distributed between heirs? Do they all have the same value or the 
same efficacy for the succeeding generation, which must settle in, find a place 
in social life or, in this particular case, in professional life? Does the transfer 
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of ‘material’ assets between generations have the same objective consequences 
as the transfer of purely ‘symbolical’ assets? Is it not necessary to distinguish 
between the heritage handed over by the ‘adult’ generation and that which is 
actually reappropriated by the ‘young’ generation? That is to say to consider 
which ones, among family assets, become personal resources? Finally, one 
can suggest that among the resources that a youngster entering adult life has 
at her or his disposal, not all are necessarily inherited but that some can be 
acquired. Two examples illustrate this reflection.! 


Simon: An Ideal without the Necessary Skills 


Simon has taken numerous steps in order to find a job. Without too much 
success unfortunately. He has had four years’ unemployment for only 20 
months’ activity and three different jobs. This is probably because of the 
weakness of his qualifications: Simon left school at 18, before completing a 
vocational training course in carpentry. 

When he was interviewed, he was being trained to become a ‘company 
manager’. Simon had already asked permission to attend two training courses 
at the same time, which was refused by the public services concerned. During 
the interview, Simon often repeats that he must keep himself busy at all costs, 
‘move’, avoid inactivity, laziness, boredom: ‘I’ve got to be constantly on the 
go.” His ideal life? “To be active all the time, not to stay long without doing 
anything, not to idle time away.’ 

His father, who is ‘always on the go’ and also a carpenter, is a basic role 
model for him: 


Though he’s got a big health problem, I mean, he still tries to be active. He still 
tries to work, see? "Cos he doesn’t work like he was 20 but he tries... I mean, 
there’s still his little job which is there. I think that for a man of 54 and who’s 
got a big health problem, I think that he does very well. There’s many who'd 
stay home watching telly and ... Well he can’t do that. He's always got to be 
on the go ... For me, that’s a good reference. To have somebody Ele that. 
Sometimes he’s working and I look at him and I tell myself that it’s really good 
what he does, seeing his health and all. That takes pluck. 


But what does Simon lack to be as ‘busy’ as his father is? A degree? Maybe. 
But especially ‘skills’. 


What I’d have wanted, I mean, is to have the skills he’s got. That's what I mean 
+ +. And now he’s bought a machine for himself. So in spite of everything, he 
still works for himself. He’s got a machine and he can de a bit of everything 
while I’ve got nothing here and ... I learn. That's why I go to his place from 
time to time and when he does some new stuff, I go there and watch how he 
does it. That way, it’s always a plus if I ever found a job in a joiner’s workshop 
or something. I know how it’s done and . . . I mean, all I can hope is to make it 
as he does. 
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While we can find evidence in Simon’s words that he reappropriated a 
‘symbolical’ asset which was built up around a work ethic (to be on the 
move, to keep himself busy at all costs), one also sees that he deplores the 
absence of resources to realize this ethic. The ‘skills’ that Simon lacks 
probably refer less to the will that he ascribes to himself than to the machine 
that his father bought ‘for himself’. “He's got a machine and he can do a bit 
of everything while I’ve got nothing here and .. . I learn.’ Indeed, all Simon 
can do is rely on his own efforts and on the training courses that he amasses, 
like a kind of remedial teaching since leaving school. Moreover, Simon is 
largely reliant on institutions in his search for a job, so either the ‘social asset’ 
of his family is not very high, or he cannot use it. When he refers to his 
father’s activity, it seems that it is related only to him and not inscribed in a 
social context. 


Sophie: The Parents Stepping Aside to Make Room for the Child 


Sophie’s professional fate could have been very similar to that of Simon. Her 
studies have been ‘catastrophic’: she left school in the third year of technical 
training (photography) after her very first experience of work during the 
school holidays. ‘T really liked the feel of having a job, earning a living and 
all. Being independent.’ 

Sophie has had a discontinuous career with short periods of inactivity 
between her successive jobs. Her first job was a job ‘on the side’ as a child 
minder and a domestic help. A job that her mum gave up for her, saying: ‘It’s 
something you’re going to enjoy and until you’re 18, well, you can do that, 
so you won’t stay doing nothing.’ It is thanks to her mother again that she 
found what was going to be her first official job, ina clothes shop. For Sophie, 
this first job meant above all moving one step further towards adult life: ‘At 
18 I left mum’s place and took my first flat. So it was a step forward: inde- 
pendence, flat, a home of my own and all that.’ 

Unlike Simon, Sophie could rely on some material assets — maybe quite 
meagre but sufficient — and on her mother stepping aside for her. Indeed the 
symbolical or ethical asset (through the value ascribed to work) did not 
provide her with any guarantee of integration. 

On the basis of these first two stories of professional integration, one can 
suggest that the affiliation to an order of family values can establish the legit- 
imacy of the heir to material possessions: everything happens as if all or part 
of a patrimony is to be bequeathed to who will prove its most deserving ben- 
efictary. But this affiliation is not a sufficient condition to rank among the 
privileged heirs. A material heritage still has to exist within a family group 
and its transfer still has to imply the selection of heirs. Family strategies 
aiming at distributing the different assets between children must then be 
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taken into account, in the same way as the conceptions of equity which 
govern the way assets are shared. 

Clearly, patrimonies other than financial assets, personal or landed prop- 
erties, etc. do not have the same usage value in the process of professional inte- 
gration. Other ‘assets’ nonetheless seem more precious, such as relationships. 


Virginie: Succession without Competition 


Virginie, a woman of 28, works as a physiotherapist in the village where she 
could take over ‘a part of her father’s huge practice as a GP”. Today, ‘as she 
is relatively known in the village’, she considers that she is materially secure, 
earning ‘the same amount each year take or leave 200,000 francs’. Virginie has 
had to maintain a social position acquired over several generations. 


My grandfather was a GP before my father . . . People knew me because I was 
the girl of the village, the doctor’s daughter ... So everybody knew me but I 
didn’t know many people. And I had to put up a good show at that. 


Maintaining this position is not limited to the professional integration: it 
is necessary to maintain the stability of unions which have been sanctioned. 


I must say that we've always been very lucky in life and my parents get on well. 
I've never witnessed divorces or stuff like that in my family. No one had a 
divorce, not even uncles or aunts. Everybody gets on well, there’s no quarrel, 
we're not... 


And despite an accident in the family, Virginie still experiences this 
family stability. 


Tve got a sister who's had a serious accident . . . That left a deep mark of course 
+ » + Fortunately, she pulled through all right. So there was no problem... My 
marriage of course . . . I mean that I’ve never had many . . . No, I’ve always had 
a life which — touch wood of course ! .. Everything has always been alright. 
I’ve always had a lucky star, 1 guess... Let's say that I’ve always been lucky, 
I’ve always been quite success 


In view of Virginie’s experience, one can wonder if a real threat is not 
looming on the horizon for the receiver of such a legacy: indeed, how can she 
avoid remaining in her parents’ debt forever? How can she be herself when 
she is dwarfed by the transfer or reappropriation of a family patrimony? This 
tension is not absent from Virginie’s story: while she recognizes and estab- 
lishes the objective continuity of the assets handed down by her family — and 
more particularly by her father — she individualizes her story and the expla- 
nation for her personal success. So, even if she acknowledges that ‘Dad has 
always been there to help’, she asserts as her credo that 


You've got to want it all the same, you've got to want it, to be ae Because 
people who moan all the time, that’s no use ... Belief but not belief in God, 
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belief in what you do, in oneself, confidence, self-confidence ... I believe in 
what I do, I think ... To be convinced of ... That's what I mean... self- 
confidence. 


The story of one’s professional integration being completed by the 
account of one’s family history then becomes the principal place of resolu- 
tion of the tensions that arise from the confrontation between the modes 
through which patrimony is handed down and the conditions in which a 
sense of identity emerges. The question that emerges could be: how to be 
oneself while fitting in with the lineage or the continuity of a family group? 
The necessary analysis of the biographical story thus leads to questions about 
the methodological implications of the process. 


Methodological Implications 


On a methodological level, the use of biographical stories certainly makes it 
possible to reach the process of individuation pinpointed by Godard, the 
process through which the individual reaches self-awareness as subject. Is it 
indeed possible to perceive oneself as subject without the language or, more 
precisely, without the story or the history as media? One could then hypoth- 
esize that the structuring of the story, i.e. its internal organization, is just as 
revealing as its contents of the individual’s relationship towards his or her 
family group. 

A first aspect of this structuring is linked to the status conferred on the 
family history. Not every young person questioned necessarily had the same 
‘interest’ in calling upon the family history and in relating it in a structured 
way. This could be the case when the family history bears no evidence of a 
patrimony. Rooting one’s story in daily preoccupations could indicate that 
one’s history has no apparent pertinence in the presentation and constitution 
of an identity: no resource can be found in it, no asset left behind because, 
for instance, older brothers or sisters have already inherited it. This could also 
be the case when the reappropriation of a patrimony implies taking a path 
which has already been taken by other members of the family group and so 
one’s personal destiny, the sense of being someone original and unique, 
cannot emerge, as is illustrated by Virginie’s story. 

A second aspect of the structuring of the story is linked to the direction 
which is given to it. Whether it is a collective orientation where the reference 
to the family group occupies a central position, or a more individualizing 
orientation where the actor and her or his plans are the priority, the direction 
of the story makes it possible to predict the young person’s relationship to 
the family patrimony. But does this mean that the narrator is fully aware of 
the role she or he has to play in the family history? Or is the narrator the 
‘victim’ of plans that were devised for her or him? Here, one must emphasize 
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that the use of life stories does not make it possible to answer this question, 
and that the beginnings of an answer could only arise from the processing of 
longitudinal data collected on statistically representative samples, a perspec- 
tive which is more expensive in several ways. Indeed, the analysis of the 
stories that we collected shows that the perception young people have of their 
trajectories and the objectively related trajectories do not directly coincide. 
Trajectories which are similar to an external observer may ultimately be 
inscribed in widely different worlds of reference. 

A third element of internal structuring of the story is perceptible through 
the opposition between a group of stories which articulate round the perma- 
nent development of plans and a group of stories where the subject seems to 
opt more for a position in which he or she waits for stability. These two 
modes of structuring, which refer to two views of the professional integration 
process, are relatively antagonistic. On the one hand, the ability to take 
responsibilities, to develop plans is much valued — “You must go for it’, they 
say — as opposed to inertia and routine. On the other hand, the search for 
stability and job security seems essential, but employment does not occupy 
a fundamental place in life. Where the story organizes round an expectation 
of stability, the importance of collective entities (they, one, . . .) contributes 
to depersonalize the story and lead the narrator away from controlling the 
course of events. 

Nevertheless, nothing suggests that these structures are final and that 
another narrative form will not take over according to events or incidents that 
the narrator will have to face. These narrative forms would then represent 
models, patterns or registers of expression or of constitution of reality which 
would be more or less relevant according to the position ~ biographical or 
professional — of the subject. 

If one considers the contents of the integration story, the family patri- 
mony, the assets it contains and the resources which have been reappropri- 
ated can be considered in a different perspective, that of the way the young 
people perceive the assets or resources which furthered or hampered their 
integration. 

In the collected stories, the young people emphasized an element of 
‘luck’ or ‘chance’. But how come those who are objectively professionally 
well ‘integrated’ resort to explanations in which the element of chance comes 
back as a leitmotiv? 

An initial answer is linked to the meaning of the term ‘chance’. In the 
first sense, it means the probability factor, that is the probability of inte- 
gration considering the resources available: from that point of view, some of 
the young people we met had indeed more chances to integrate quickly and 
to get a satisfying job. In a second sense, it refers to luck, that is to a random 
factor such as an unpredictable accident, a fortuitous meeting. But such dis- 
tinction hardly obscures the implicit recognition that the probability factor 
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is more decisive: in fact, the fortune of good or bad meetings only exacer- 
bates initial differences. 

It is then easier to understand why some feel ready to cope with the 
unpredictability of fate through personal plans and why others pin all their 
hopes on a stabilization of their circumstances. The first group can hope to 
go beyond the blows dealt by fate because their resources will enable them 
to do so, they trust that they will be able to find in these very blows the 
opportunity to make the most of acquired (and no longer inherited) 
resources. The others can dread those blows, which would make them lose 
the benefits of the inherited or acquired resources, or which might be fatal 
considering the meagre assets they have at their disposal. A taste for gambling 
largely depends on the assets on which one can rely. 

But there may be another advantage to calling upon the element of 
‘chance’ in one’s story: that of allowing one’s individuality to emerge while 
everything leads to the assumption that one’s integration results from the 
probability chances inscribed in the family patrimony. Yves, for instance, has 
had ‘the chance — or not ~ to have a father who went to university’ and works 
for his children to have ‘their chance later’; but Yves considers that he was 
‘bloody jammy to find myself here, 13 km from home’ because basically, not 
everybody has the same ‘chance’ as he has. It is also the way things stand for 
other young people, who used the term ‘chance’ to express a double inten- 
tion: to free themselves from the home base where the reasons for their 
successful integration take root and to gamble on more individual strategies 
to find another position. 

Finally, the story of integration could only be a way of rationalizing or 
legitimizing the modes of access to a social position. It is as though one had 
to reappropriate less a family history than the legacy that was received. It is 
as if it were necessary to convince oneself of the value of one’s destiny: in 
other words, to make a virtue of necessity. From this perspective, the — 
supposed or real — resources that the narrator describes, if need be by 
associating them to a family patrimony, enable the narrator to establish the 
legitimacy of his or her words to the interlocutor. The interviews then 
provide an inventory of resources which are integrated to a story and to an 
argumentation system aiming to convince an external interlocutor, i.e. the 
researcher. 

Here, therefore, we are in the argumentative register — legitimizing an 
identity — with its demands of coherence, permanence and valorizing (Guil- 
laume, 1998). It is possible then that the narrator should be led to cheat with 
facts and to prefer the impossible, which has a persuasive force, to the 
possible, which does not (see Ricoeur, 1983). But it is often easier to draw on 
resources on which one can really rely and the legitimacy of the words is all 
the easier to ensure if or when the use of those resources turns out to be 
actually profitable. 
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How then can we elucidate the question of young people’s social and 
professional integration from the perspective of relationships between gener- 
ations, which interweave processes of transfer of assets, of moral inculcation 
and of individuation? Longitudinal statistical data and biographical stories 
provide two complementary perspectives but lead to an inevitable discrep- 
ancy between the awareness young people have of their resources and the 
way in which family assets are objectively handed over. The discrepancy is 
inevitable because the material assets, the system of moral or ethical values 
and the identity story have neither the same usage value nor the same perti- 
nence on the level of the objective possibilities that they respectively offer; 
and because the ways of saying and of representing subjectively a process of 
professional integration can at the same time arise from the modes of trans- 
mission of a patrimony and find a principle of legitimization, justification or 
coherence in the identification of a patrimony which would have been handed 
over. 


Note 


1 This article is based on a research project that focuses on young Belgian people’s 
trajectories of professional integration (Claisse et al., 1998; the research was 
conducted under the scientific supervision of Bernadette Bawin-Legros). About 30 
French-speaking young people were interviewed at some length, the information 
thus collected complementing the statistical analysis of various longitudinal data 
about the first 24 months after graduation. All had had some experience of 
professional integration, that is an experience of work as salaried employees or as 
freelancers, but had not all secured a stable position. 
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Kinship Cultures and Identity 


Transmissions 





Introduction 


Wx is the role of institutions — and particularly that of the family — in 
the social construction of a person’s identity? This question, although 
not new, is one that is growing in relevance in our highly pluralist age, 
prompting sociologists to question how identities are formed in today’s 
world (Kellerhals, 1998; Cheal, 1991; de Singly, 1996). 

More specifically, the question of the family’s role in identity trans- 
mission has emerged from the great changes recorded in demographic indi- 
cators since 1960 (rising divorce rates, falling nuptiality, increasing number 
of births out of wedlock), which have constantly been opening up new 
avenues of research (Kellerhals and Roussel, 1987). Noteworthy among the 
topics dealt with in recent work has been the contemporary role of kinship 
in terms of relations of solidarity (Coenen-Huther et al., 1994; Attias- 
Donfut, 1995); in terms of transmission of political values (Percheron, 1993); 
in terms of the contemporary meaning of being a godfather or godmother 
(Fine, 1994); and in terms of the symbolic conflicts experienced by families 
because of the social mobility of individual members (de Gaulejac, 1987). 
Mention should also be made of the work done on family memory. All of this 
work brings out, for example, the tensions that exist between forming an 
identity with reference to one’s own life history and doing so by identifi- 
cation with a family lineage (Déchaux, 1997; Coenen-Huther, 1994; Muxel, 
1996). 

Following on from the aforementioned research, this article discusses the 
modes of identity transmission established by kinship cultures. There are, 
however, two approaches to this subject, that in fact complement one another. 
One is to focus on the content of the transmission (in terms of values, norms, 
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beliefs) and the other is to consider rather the forms of the transmission 
process: what are the various social mechanisms by which an identity is 
formed or transmitted in the family. 

It is this second aspect — which has received much less attention — that is 
the theme of our study. In light of the changes that have taken place in families 
over the last few decades, what are the principal modes of identity trans- 
mission in families nowadays and how have they evolved in the course of 
recent generations? Our basic view is that the sociodemographic changes in 
families have modified and diversified these transmission mechanisms but 
have not negated the part played by the family in the formation of its 
members’ social identity. Our premise is that these mechanisms are composed 
of three main constituents: forms of normative reference marks, identity 
transmission channels and collective actors. 

First of all then, there are the forms of normative reference marks, such 
as membership of a social class, an important forebear or group values, by 
means of which the actor positions him- or herself in society. Second, there 
are the identity transmission channels, i.e. the collective practices that 
mobilize the normative reference marks, such as the management of a family 
patrimony, an ideological belief or the development of an expressive 
(maieutic) relationship. Finally, there are the collective actors, who imple- 
ment the transmission dynamic and whose forms of cohesion (group, 
network or lineage) or of hierarchization (autocratic or democratic) reflect 
the uniqueness of the family culture. 

Our analysis is based on a qualitative study of 75 individuals from 25 
families in Geneva, Switzerland, in the course of which we interviewed rep- 
resentatives of three successive generations of the same lineage. We conducted 
semi-directed interviews with 75 persons (55 female and 20 male) lasting on 
average two hours each. From the point of view of social stratification, the 
respondents fell into three distinct categories: 13 in the higher strata, 47 in the 
middle strata and 15 in the lower strata. The interviews were structured 
around a variety of themes such as family genealogy, relationships of mutual 
help, sociability management, the perceptions and expectations that different 
generations have of each other, the salient roles in family systems, the key 
figures involved in forming a personal identity, normative orientations, 
family management of deviance, etc. 

By analysing the dynamic interaction between the three components — 
forms of normative reference marks, identity transmission channels and 
collective actors — we were able to identify six types of family identity trans- 
mission logic, which are described briefly later. But first, we describe more 
fully the constituents of the identity transmission logics. 
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The Constituents of an Identity Transmission Logic 


What is an identity transmission mechanism? It is a threefold process forming 
a system of (1) forms of normative reference marks, (2) transmission channels 
and (3) types of cohesion of the actors who personify these reference marks 
and who are involved in the transmission channels. 

Let us start with the forms of normative reference marks that guide indi- 
viduals in their social environment. Our research led us to distinguish five 
forms of normative reference marks, namely: (1) the various kinds of anchor 
points that result from ties established by the kinship between the individual 
and outside groupings such as an occupational class, a religious institution, or 
a region; (2) the emblems, or symbols of the family culture, that help to 
enhance the group’s cohesion and foster the individual’s identification with the 
group, examples being the family home, an outstanding forebear, or a ritual; 
(3) the value code in which the family members can recognize themselves 
(through values such as fidelity, commitment and authenticity) and which 
provide reading keys for the environment; (4) the script, which is assigned by 
the family and which gives structure to a biographical project of a social (being 
an heir), normative (being honest) or relational (being the convenor of 
meetings) nature; (5) the model, i.e. a family member who represents an 
important reference in the eyes of the individual: a life trajectory, a philosophy, 
a way of being with others that embodies an ideal to be pursued. 

The second component of the identity transmission mechanism concerns 
the means favoured by the group to convey these forms of normative refer- 
ence marks: the identity transmission channels. What are the main collective 
practices by which the kinship seeks to affirm a family culture and thus helps 
to transmit an identity? From our observations, we were able to identify six 
transmission channels, which can be divided into two categories: those that 
have in common important ties with outside institutions (the patrimony, faith 
and myth channels) and those that are of a more privatized nature (the 
charismatic figure, discipline and maieutic channels). The first category 
includes the running of a factory, a farm or a law practice, for example, 
handed down as a patrimony, entailing values of loyalty, clearly defined roles 
and a team spirit; the existence of a family myth, giving rise to rites and stories 
recalling a past event or period (the war, a business failure, or an illustrious 
ancestor); and a shared faith or political, religious or cultural belief in which 
the group recognizes itself. The second category is more concerned with 
internal, relational dynamics: the presence of a charismatic figure with respect 
to whom the individuals position themselves; the discipline that is conveyed 
by normative instructions and that coordinates relationships between indi- 
viduals (clearly differentiated roles, strict rules expressing tidiness, cleanliness 
or punctuality); and frequent, intimate maieutic exchanges, through which 
identities are forged. 
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With regard to the third component of the identity transmission mechan- 
ism, the forms of normative reference marks and the transmission channels 
are brought into play through interpersonal relationships which have two 
essential aspects of structure: the conception of family boundaries and the 
internal organization of roles. 

The definition of family boundaries involves the relationship with the 
outside world (the method of fencing), the way actors are structured within 
the family (the type of connectivity) and the scope of the kinship’s genealog- 
ical knowledge (the extent). The method of fencing refers to the criteria 
applied in defining the in-group: status (my family is made up of all those 
who share the same blood and the same surname), function (those with whom 
I have relationships of collaboration and mutual help) and affinity (those I 
love and who have a meaning in my existence). Connectivity refers to the 
kind of ties that bind the members of the family together. A distinction can 
be made here between ties of the group type, marked by a strong collective 
awareness and a dense tissue of relationships; those of lineage, giving priority 
to vertical relationships for reasons of history or because of a family asset; 
those of a network, conceived in terms of costs and benefits (whether func- 
tional, relational or affective); and those of the mass type, which are created 
by the convergence of individuals around a leader or a belief but in the 
absence of any strong interpersonal ties. Still on the subject of family bound- 
aries, we must consider the knowledge that people have of their kinship (the 
idea of extent of the family): knowledge of previous generations (the fore- 
bears) and of the contemporary kinship (cousins, uncles and aunts, etc.). It is 
not hard to imagine that certain families, by recounting stories and perform- 
ing get-together rituals, foster an extended conception of kinship. Other 
family cultures focus more on the present time and on the close family; the 
members then have a narrow awareness of their kinship. 

The question of the family’s internal organization raises that of the defi- 
nition of roles and the hierarchy among actors. Roles are defined within the 
context of fields of specialization (get-togethers and celebrations, help 
relationships, the management of property, etc.) and in accordance with such 
attributes as the person’s gender, generation, genealogical rank or social 
position. As for the criteria governing the hierarchy among the actors, we can 
make a distinction between democratic criteria (defending equality of treat- 
ment, rights and duties) and autocratic criteria (reflecting a command struc- 
ture, with an asymmetry of power among the actors). 

We have thus reviewed the three groups of elements that define family 
cultures and that throw light on the process of identity transmission. Our 
postulate is that different permutations of these elements give rise to different 
systems of identity transmission. Six such systems which emerged from our 
qualitative research are described in the following section. 
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Two types of identity transmission system can be distinguished ~ institutional 
and privatized. In the former, family cultures are strongly marked by ties 
derived from their affiliation to outside domains. In the latter, the motive 
force of transmission springs from a specific dynamic of family relationships. 
We show that these systems ‘produce’ dissimilar ways of constructing a social 
identity. 


Institutional Types of Family Culture 

This part of the article deals with family cultures that have in common the 
feature that they operate to a large extent through the media of institutions 
that are external to the kinship. In such cases, the interests at stake in identity 
transmission are channelled through significant links between home life and 
the institutional environment. These interests may be connected with the 
exploitation of a socioeconomic asset (the patrimony logic), an ideological 
conviction (the faith logic) or the need to preserve the memory of a remark- 
able past (the myth logic). 

Through these kinds of transmission rationale, individuals are bound to 
outside domains that are inseparable from the family trajectory. Relations 
within the family and the identity of each individual are constructed in the 
light of the interaction with a socioeconomic group, a religious institution or 
a country of origin. These institutional ties account for the importance of 
normative reference marks centred on belonging rather than on being related, 
i.e. which place the individual in other realms of identity. From the point of 
view of the actors, institutional types of identity transmission logic bank on 
protecting the boundaries, so as to preserve the interests at stake, and opening 
up to circles that are directly concerned with the same interests. 


The Patrimony Logic Family cultures of this type, as the name suggests, are 
structured around the existence of an assemblage of economic, social and 
symbolic assets that together constitute a family patrimony (a factory, a 
vineyard, a business, etc.). Exploiting these assets is the key issue in the family 
identity transmission. The social maturity and visibility of the patrimony are 
conducive to forms of normative reference marks that reinforce the idea of 
belonging. The anchor points are varied because the individual is tied to a 
social class, the region where the patrimony is located and the various insti- 
tutional domains connected with running the business. Powerful emblems 
constantly recall the specificity of the family identity: movable and immov- 
able property, forebears and rituals that unite the kinship. The objective fact 
of belonging to a family that possesses a sizeable patrimony is not in itself a 
guarantee that the patrimony will continue to prosper. Other forms of 
normative reference marks are heavily involved in inculcating a subjective 
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feeling of identification with the common endeavour. This is the function of 
the scripts that are assigned to individuals, the most important being that of 
the heir who can carry on the family business. It is also the function of the 
norms and values (the value code) that stress the importance of loyalty and 
tradition. The view of the world conveyed by these families is a meritocratic 
one, providing a justification for the various privileges associated with the 
family’s social position. 

The family boundaries are drawn essentially in accordance with criteria 
of status (sharing the same surname and being of the same blood). Each indi- 
vidual sees him- or herself as a member of a group having a territory that is 
clearly defined with reference to a patrimony. Indissoluble from the patri- 
mony’s history and its current management is a detailed knowledge of the 
kinship, nourished by stories and annual get-togethers of the extended family. 
As for the mode of internal organization, a degree of functional complemen- 
tarity between the genders can be observed, with the men doing the actual 
running of the family business while the women play basically expressive 
roles, which are necessary for the purpose of maintaining family cohesion. 
There tends also to be a generational hierarchy, with the patriarch in the role 
of leader inciting the younger generations to involve themselves in the family 
enterprise. The identification of the younger generations with the patrimony 
and especially with the need to preserve it is spurred by the existence of these 
roles, which incarnate personalized involvements. However, this quest for 
identification is not so straightforward. Sound management of the patrimony 
implies choices, particularly the choice of the heir best suited to take on this 
task. The collective reasoning in support of the patrimony takes precedence 
over each individual’s reasoning, inevitably creating grudges and suffering. 


The Faith Logic Among the institutional types of identity transmission 
logic there are also family cultures driven by a religious, political or even 
artistic belief. This shared ‘faith’ projects its adherents beyond the confines 
of the family circle. In affirming their ideological identity and in their prac- 
tices, they find integration in institutions such as the church, the party, the 
trade union or the school of music. These are important institutional anchor 
points transmitted by the family. The ideological identity is expressed 
through powerful emblems, examples being the rituals associated with prac- 
tices, outstanding figures embodying the spirit of the reference institution, or 
objects indelibly associated with the ideological activity (e.g. the Bible, the 
manifesto, the violin). In these family cultures there is a shared value code, 
centred on a quest for truth (which they find in the Protestant church, 
or in socialism) and the idea of vocation (implying that other activities 
must be forgone). The world is seen in black and white, with the believers 
on one side and the unbelievers on the other. Great expectations weigh 
upon the shoulders of those who practise and share the same faith. It is not 
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enough to believe: there must be commitment and renunciation. Such is the 
script assigned by the group to its members. 

Contrary to what one might expect, a shared faith does not imply an 
acute sense of group awareness on the part of its members. The way in which 
the family boundaries are ‘fenced off” is functional: because the members 
share the same beliefs and follow the same practices, they acknowledge that 
they are part of the same kinship. The ties between individuals are those of a 
‘mass’ of believers who find in their ideological belief a unifying force. This 
common focus does not necessarily give rise to deep interpersonal relation- 
ships (people can believe in the same ideal without being close to one 
another). As far as such people’s awareness of their kinship is concerned, we 
observe that the main thing for them is the ‘here and now’ of the ideological 
communion. This does not rule out invoking ancestors or past events that 
strengthen people’s attachment to their lineage, e.g. recalling a memorable 
political meeting, or the work of a forebear pastor. 

Living by and sharing the same faith refers to both the creed and the 
interest at stake in identity transmission in these family cultures. It is under- 
standable therefore that, from the point of view of family organization, the 
roles are oriented towards abiding by the ideology. There is the ‘cleric’, who 
is a kind of emissary of moral and institutional orthodoxy within the family. 
Feared and looked up to by the members of the group, the cleric is the estab- 
lished authority whose advice is sought when important decisions have to be 
taken. Then there is the ‘mediator’, whose role complements that of the cleric, 
and who deals more with internal, relational matters, particularly conflict 
solving. The source of greatest friction is the clash between different 
approaches to the faith and its associated practices. Dogmatism vies with pro- 
gressive and liberal interpretations. These frictions, which undermine family 
unity, highlight the importance of the concerted efforts made by the cleric 
and the mediator to remind the others of what holds them together in their 
diversity. But apart from such conflicts, these types of identity transmission 
logic are prone to other kinds of vulnerability. One is the doubt that assails 
some people concerning the recognition of their specificity other than as a 
member of the faith. To banish this doubt, some seek the family’s acceptance 
through conformity while others test the affective ties by breaking away. 


The Myth Logic The feature of identity transmission systems based on 
myth is the constant reference to a resounding period in the family’s past. The 
period in question might be a founding event or a time of exception, which 
continues to mould the family culture of today. By thinking back to such 
events or periods, whether to a bankruptcy, a suicide or an illustrious figure, 
the family escapes from the humdrum existence of everyday life. It invests 
itself in that period and transmits it by means of stories and rituals. The forms 
of normative reference marks of the family inevitably bear the traces of that 
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past time: kinship ties the individuals not only to a region, a country and a 
social group but also to a slice of history. The emblems of family identity 
count among the major landmarks, e.g. the family tree, portraits, photos of a 
property now lost, or an illustrious figure. In some families, where the 
family's past is one of financial ruin or exile, it is the very lack of emblems 
that gives shape to the myth. The norms and values that fortify family 
cohesion call for loyalty and continuity with respect to this important time 
past. For such people, the rest of the world can be divided into those whose 
identity is formed with reference to an extraordinary past (‘we lived through’ 
deportation, the resistance, the splendour of the aristocracy, etc.) and those 
who are forever nameless. 

These values underpin the individual biographical projects (the scripts), 
projects that must sustain the need for remembrance: remember who we are, 
where we come from and what we went through. The descendants are 
expected to look up to this past time and the personalities who featured in it, 
by being familiar with the facts and by being present at the meetings to 
honour them. 

The way the family is organized also bears the weight of the past. The 
aim of the family roles must be to keep the memory alive through glorifica- 
tion or simply by narrating past events. One such role is that of the “master 
of ceremonies”, who brings together members of the kinship group to relive 
through rituals the chronicle of the founding events. Another is that of the 
“keeper of the memory”, who takes it upon her- or himself to preserve the 
relics — written, oral and material — of the family’s past. If either of these two 
roles remains unfilled, the identity transmission system is jeopardized. 
Thanks to reunions of the extended family (on the occasion of rituals) and to 
the stories of the family’s past, individuals have an enhanced awareness of 
their kinship. 

The definition of family boundaries is based essentially on criteria of 
status. It is in the sharing of the same destiny and the same name that the 
members of the kinship group recognize themselves. Internal rituals and 
commemorative gatherings serve to foster group awareness. However, this 
awareness has its weak points. Constant harking back to an extraordinary 
past endows these families with an identity of another age. This old-fashioned 
aura may be a burden to the younger generations who are in search of recog- 
nition in their present-day lifestyles. Like the other types of identity trans- 
mission logic, the myth logic is also beset with frictions, the greatest being 
that between the need to remember and be loyal to the past, and the feeling 
of being hemmed in by a past which stands between them and their current 
concerns. 

We have thus touched on three kinship cultures for which the identity 
transmission logic is institutional. With this type of logic, the individual life 
courses tend to be subordinated to family imperatives. As a result, people are 
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torn between allegiance to the group (and to its patrimony, its faith or its past 
history) and the thirst for recognition of their own individuality. Members 
of the youngest generation give voice to these tensions and to these short- 
comings in the identity transmission logics. They profess pride in belonging 
to families that hand down valuable anchor points but they also regret the 
family’s hold over their trajectories (demanding loyalty, remembrance and 
sacrifice). 

These institutional-type identity transmission systems were more wide- 
spread in the past than they are now. An emphasis on hierarchy, duty and 
loyalty to the group was commonplace among traditional families. 
Nowadays, these family cultures are confined to situations of social excep- 
tion, where there is a patrimony, a strong ideological belief shared by the 
family members, or a family history marked by extraordinary events. 


Privatized Family Cultures 

In this section, we discuss family cultures that hinge on internal relationships 
rather than affiliation to outside institutions. We start by presenting those 
systems where the dynamics of family relationships are deeply affected by a 
truly charismatic personality (the charismatic figure logic). We then go on to 
describe systems that function in a very normative, rigid and hierarchical 
manner aimed at effecting the social integration of the individual (the disci- 
pline logic). Finally, we examine how identities are formed within relation- 
ships of intimacy marked by frequent, heartfelt exchanges (the maieutic 
logic). 


The Charismatic Figure Logic This rationale of forming an identity centres 
on the existence and influence of a charismatic personality in the family. 
Within the family, that person’s image and life course constitute an ever 
present reference when personal identities are being formed. The influential 
position of this charismatic figure derives essentially from two factors. One 
is his or her reputation in the outside world, because that person’s pro- 
fessional and social prominence has an effect on how the family functions. 
The other is the way the person is idealized by the members of the family: 
his or her personal coherence and ideological strictness are a source of admi- 
ration, with the result that the charismatic figure is placed on a pedestal above 
the group. 

In this context, it can be observed that two forms of normative reference 
marks play a key role: the model and the norms governing the group (the value 
code). The model is represented by the charismatic figure, a reference admired 
for his or her coherence but whose lofty position is perceived as being unat- 
tainable (thus discouraging imitation). The characteristic of the value code is 
the importance attached to excellence, to standing out from the crowd. In a 
way, the individuals try to be successful, coherent and scrupulous like the 
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charismatic figure but they soon realize what separates them from that figure: 
they can never attain the figure’s level of ‘perfection’ and rigour. The scripts 
are not clearly delineated by the family; they transpire from the constant refer- 
ence to the charismatic figure. In living their lives, in putting their projects into 
effect and in performing their activities, the individuals try not to disappoint 
the charismatic leader. On the other hand, neither social anchor points (the 
fact of being linked by the family to outside groups) nor emblems (the collec- 
tive symbols of the family culture) are of importance in this kind of identity 
transmission system. 

In short, identities are formed essentially in terms of the relationship with 
the charismatic figure. That figure’s impact finds a reflection also in the 
placing of family boundaries. Cohesion is of the ‘mass’ type: the small cluster 
of people around the leader share the same constant reference to the leader 
without managing to develop close relationships among themselves. Broadly 
speaking, kinship is barely relevant, whether applied to the past (family 
memory is of secondary importance) or the present (there is little relation- 
ship with other members of the family such as cousins, uncles and aunts). 
Consequently, the family boundaries form a tight enclosure. Acknowledge- 
ment of other family members follows a minimalist, statutory path: the 
members of my family are those with whom I share the same blood, surname 
and lineage but this sharing does not necessarily lead to exchanges. The family 
dynamic is reduced to those who enjoy the same everyday proximity with 
the charismatic personality. This core family displays a well-defined hier- 
archy. At the top is the charismatic figure, towering over all, and elsewhere 
are the others whose position depends on their relationship with the 
luminary. Three dominant types of relationship — represented by three 
different figures — appear to typify these family systems. First of all there is 
the ‘fan’, representing a relationship of identification and devotion. Then 
there is the ‘black sheep’, who personifies opposition and rebellion. And 
lastly, there is the ‘shadow’, whose relationship is one of deference and self- 
lessness. It is interesting to note that this last figure, who is usually the 
luminary’s spouse, plays an important expressive role, that of a discreet indi- 
vidual offering consolation for disappointments, easing tensions and giving 
secret support to those who feel crushed by the leader’s charismatic force. Put 
briefly, in performing their roles, these figures play an essential part in 
reinforcing the pre-eminent position of the charismatic leader. 

This system of identity formation creates serious conflicts. The difficulty 
involved in claiming a place for oneself in the leader’s shadow generates 
demotivation and doubt with regard to one’s own specificity. The people in 
question seek a sign of appreciation from the charismatic figure without ever 
obtaining real satisfaction. This explains why, as in al] charismatic systems, 
there is a deep-seated identity crisis when the leader dies. 
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The Discipline Logic The feature of what we call the “discipline” logic of 
identity formation is a high degree of normative internal control. By applying 
a series of strict rules, these families endeavour to create a world founded on 
order and consensus. This quest for order and stability serves as a bulwark 
against an environment that is usually perceived as hostile. Out there, you 
have to fight for a job, for a place in society, for respect. This fight translates 
as an effort to achieve social integration by adhering to a policy of conformity 
with outside institutions (such as the factory, the army or the church). 

In these cultures, the actual ties with outside spheres (the social anchor 
points) are more sought after than real. There is a desire to belong to such 
and such a grouping in society, in work or in politics with outside spheres 
and reference groups. The individuals seek to belong to reference groups that 
may be either social (e.g. the middle class), occupational (e.g. a group of 
skilled workers, or of salaried employees) or cultural (e.g. a group of theatre 
season-ticket holders). This desire does not emanate from a spirit of involve- 
ment or of social change: the aim is to enhance conformity and social inte- 
gration. The value code is in keeping with this. The family members share the 
same sense of duty, effort and respectability. They recognize themselves in 
the consensus on religious morality, patriotism and civic spirit. Society is con- 
strued in terms of a combat: life in society consists of a series of tests intended 
to gradually sort the ‘ins’ from the ‘outs’. This perception of the world affects 
the family’s expectations regarding the life course of each individual. A social 
script envisages social promotion or the preservation of social and economic 
resources; a relational script stresses dedication and self-sacrifice on behalf of 
the family; and a normative script exalts self-control, willpower and 
respectability. 

The family boundaries in such systems are drawn in accordance with a 
functional criterion: our true kin are those who help us and whom we help. 
Great value is attached to solidarity, which may prove indispensable in the 
social combat. These collective strategies of survival and combat are reflected 
also in the definition of roles. The men carry out the instrumental tasks, both 
as providers and as guides or protectors, while the women are more involved 
in the expressive dimensions of family life, concerning themselves with edu- 
cation, sociability and mutual support. In terms of power distribution, there 
is a marked hierarchy between the genders, the man being the recognized 
head of the family. In spite of their subordinate position, however, women 
play a key role in family life. 

Such family cultures, which are commonly encountered among the 
working class and particularly among those who are on the rise in society, are 
also subject to internal stresses. The normative rigidity based on principles of 
order, asymmetry and hierarchy is increasingly challenged by those who 
would like the family to be more open to the outside world, more egalitarian 
and more flexible as regards its internal control. It is not surprising that these 
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family cultures should evolve in a more relational direction, like the 


‘maieutic’ type of system we now come to. 


The Maieutic Logic The basic ingredient in the development of a ‘maieutic’ 
logic is conversation. It is through frequent, serious exchanges among indi- 
viduals that a specific family culture and a specific mode of identity trans- 
mission take shape. The way such families function is best expressed by the 
relationship that forms between a person who acts as a ‘guide’ (usually an 
adult) and the person who plays the part of a ‘disciple’ (the child). The guide 
provides a presence and support for the disciple in the latter’s search for a 
path through education, work and life in general. In so doing, the guide 
endeavours to respect the uniqueness and autonomy of the disciple; at the 
same time the disciple, acting within a relationship of trust, profits from the 
sense of responsibility and the wise counsel of a person whose legitimacy she 
or he recognizes. 

This logic of constructing an identity does not involve affiliating indi- 
viduals to specific groups or reproducing social anchor points. Each indi- 
vidual is expected to seek out the environments and activities that best suit 
her or his aspirations. Similarly, such families do not make use of emblems 
which, in other family cultures, symbolize the group and are brought into 
play in order to strengthen cohesion. Intimate rituals may be created and 
meeting places chosen but the intent is to symbolize a relationship between 
two persons (a kind of collusive, secret language) rather than to affirm a 
collective identity. 

The expectations with regard to the social trajectory of the individual 
(the scripts) are of a psychological nature. The emphasis is on differentiation 
(‘being oneself’), on self-realization, on the importance of fulfilment in one’s 
relationships and life plans. Of note in this connection is the importance 
attached to schooling. The school is the foremost place for the child to test 
her or his skills, decide what kind of career beckons and acquire the means 
of guaranteeing her or his autonomy. The model constitutes another salient 
form of normative reference mark. In the voyage of self-discovery and self- 
development, the individual derives inspiration from the lives of people she 
or he admires and knows. Instead of having conventional references and 
following conformist rules, the individual seeks guidance from people who 
have a meaning in her or his life. From the point of view of norms and values 
(the value code), the family members identify with the ideas of authenticity, 
transparency and spontaneity. They share a general outlook which is both 
utilitarian (the world is a huge market of opportunity) and humanist 
(demanding tolerance and respect for others). 

The family boundaries are in line with this principle of authenticity and 
autonomy. The criterion governing the family identity of an individual is first 
and foremost one of affinity: my family consists of those with whom I have 
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regular and what I consider to be important exchanges. The upshot of this is 
that, instead of a group with well-defined boundaries, networks are set up. 
Recoiling from the idea of unequal treatment, hierarchy and duty, the 
members strive to establish a kind of family democracy in which negotiations 
can take place. Instead of imposing strict rules, they opt for a free discussion 
of possible solutions. 

These systems in which identities are formed in a very personalized and 
intimate way, have a number of weaknesses. The source of the greatest 
tension is that which lies between the pursuit of autonomy on the one hand 
and the dependence that is felt with regard to family relationships on the 
other. In other words, the family stresses the distinctiveness and uniqueness 
of each individual but, because of its highly expressive and intimate way of 
functioning, it tends to create relationships of dependence among its 
members. Those members may, moreover, have to confront the contrast 
between the family circle, where signs of appreciation are easily obtainable, 
and the outside world, which may be more competitive and hostile. Lastly, 
these family systems which value free will and personal autonomy so highly, 
do not always provide clear, normative guidelines. The individual may there- 
fore be tempted to accumulate experiences ad infinitum in a search for direc- 
tion in life. 

These three family cultures of a privatized nature that we have described 
have little to do with institutional affiliations and social anchor points (even 
though a quest may be involved, as in the case of the ‘discipline’ cultures). 
The interests at stake in identity transmission and in helping to construct a 
social identity are ultimately confined to the domestic, intimate, private 
sphere. It is through the internal, relational dynamic, the management of a 
private space, and the way in which the group recognizes and assigns a 
distinct place to the person that the processes of identity construction take 
place. These are family cultures that are more individualized and which have 
decidedly affective overtones. Although prevalent at the present time, they 
are not immune to problems. The family landmarks of identity construction 
are more psychological than social and recognition of an entity is often the 
outcome of comparisons, seductions, selections and exclusions. 


Conclusion 


As shown in the preceding sections, our qualitative study enabled us to 
identify a number of types of logic in the transmission of a family culture and 
processes of identity construction. A comparison of the statements and 
trajectories of the interviewees of three generations also yielded information 
on the directions of change in these kinship cultures. This is an aspect we now 
take up briefly in conclusion. 
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The members of the oldest generation (average age 78.5 years) were 
steeped in family cultures which stressed the idea of social integration based 
mainly on the performance of functions (occupational, family or civic). 
Through their families, these people very soon became acquainted with the 
various forms of social anchor point. They found themselves ‘naturally’ tied 
to outside groups, be it a village, a church or a farming community. The 
kinship invested itself in emblems such as the family home, a ritual or a 
forebear to symbolize the collective identity. The value code orienting their 
socialization often revolved around social integration and on consensus with 
regard to the institutions (being a good worker, a good soldier, a good Chris- 
tian). These were values that had a constant bearing on their lives, without 
any need for their task (or script) to be defined for them by the kinship. With 
a pragmatic and realistic attitude to life, the individuals in question did not 
draw inspiration from models. They tried by themselves to forge an identity 
in their work and to acquire a stable position in society. Influenced by the 
most pervasive identity transmission channels in their families of origin — 
faith and discipline — they attempted to maintain a sense of responsibility, 
order and ideological conformity. The idea of belonging that shaped the con- 
struction of their identities recurs in the fixing of family boundaries. The 
criterion for kinship membership was status — being of the same blood and 
the same surname. They saw themselves above all as a clearly circumscribed 
group; they were familiar with the group’s history and knew who its various 
members were. Roles were differentiated and there was a hierarchy estab- 
lished by gender and by generation, a hark-back to the patriarchal society (in 
which power was held by the men and the elders). 

Their offspring, those who belong to the second generation, are aged 50 
on average. They lived through the revolution in moral behaviour and 
enjoyed the benefits of a benign socioeconomic environment — the so-called 
30 glorious years. Their original family cultures accentuated consensus and 
order (the discipline transmission channel being the dominant one) but also 
valued upward social mobility. The aim now is no longer to reproduce the 
social identities of the past but to move ahead socially and economically. 
Hence there is no attempt to affiliate individuals to a home town or to the 
working class. The anchor points and emblems are landmarks of the family’s 
past but are no longer brought into play. The scripts assigned to the members 
of the middle generation are oriented towards social promotion. The value 
codes accompanying this upward movement are those of pragmatism, social 
success, free enterprise and individualism. This social mobility towards the 
middle classes gradually distracts these individuals from the traditional 
concepts of family relationships. They become less concerned with status, 
duty and obligations. They prefer to establish exchanges with those members 
of the family who are close to them; the idea of a network based on affinities 
replaces that of the group. As a consequence of this preference for expressive 
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proximity, we observe a dwindling knowledge of the family’s past and of its 
composition. Patriarchal authority and hierarchy between the genders and 
generations are called into question. Equality and negotiation are the 
favoured means of introducing more democracy into the family. 

Finally, the members of the young generation (aged 23.5 years on 
average) know little about the family transmission of social anchor points and 
emblems of a collective culture. Their identity construction is guided by more 
personalized forms of normative reference marks. The scripts stress well- 
being, self-realization and academic achievement but at the same time the 
members of this generation refer to models, people in the family they admire 
for their relational qualities, their normative postures. In the value code 
underlying the socialization of the family, priority goes to authenticity and 
trust. This generation’s view of the outside world is both utilitarian (seeking 
opportunities to fulfil aims) and humanist (attaching value to relations of 
proximity). The favoured identity transmission channel is conversation, the 
maieutic relationship. In their families, these people enjoy deeply felt 
exchanges with others of their choice. The criterion of affinity and the idea 
of a network are the principles that define their family boundaries. Equality 
and discussion are sought after, in a climate of open-heartedness. The idea of 
family usually comes down to the small number of persons who count in the 
individual’s daily life. There is little or no awareness of past generations or 
distant members of the family. 

This brief comparison of the positions of the three generations gives a 
broad indication of the way in which modes of identity transmission and con- 
struction have evolved. Apart from the changes in representations and prac- 
tices associated with the family, the strong influence of other factors such as 
social mobility over the generations is discernible. But that is a subject for 
another occasion. 


This text was translated by Ian Hamilton. 
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Appendix Elements of Identity Transmission Logics in the Family 


I. Forms of normative 
reference marks 

Types of bench-marks 
allowing temporal and 
social orientation and 
therefore the construction 
of individual identity 


i) Anchor points: groups or 
communities to which a 
person is actually linked by 
the family 

ii) Emblems: symbols of the 
family culture that help to 
enhance the group cohesion 
and foster the individuals's 
identification with the group 
tii) Value-code: main values 
through which family 
members express their 
cohesion, communicate and 
which provide reading keys 
for the environment 

iv) Models: family members 
who represent an important 
normative reference for the 


individual 


v) Script: assignation of a 
social destiny or a 
biographical plan 


IL. Transmission channels 
Collective practices 
through which the 
normative reference marks 


of the family are actualized 


i) Faith: religious, political or 
aesthetic institutionalized 
doctrine, shared by an 
organized community 

ii) Patrimony: economic, 
social and cultural assets 
symbolizing kinship whose 
management and reproduction 
require organization 

tii) Myth: constant reference, 
by rituals and stories, to a 
resounding period or a 
ancestor of the family’s past 
which enforces the group 
cohesion 

iv) Discipline: set of strict 
family rules or orders aiming 
at the social integration and 
conformity of the person in 
the society 


v) Maieutic: forms of intimate 
communication, between 
two or more persons, leading 


to the discovery of self-identity 


vi) Charismatic figure: 
existence and influence of a 
charismatic personality whose 
legitimity allows him or her to 
define the norms and goals of 
family life 


IIL. Actors 

Process of selection and 
type of coordination of 
kinship members who 
transmit, through 
transmission channels, the 


normative reference marks 


i) Method of fencing: 
Definition of the family 
boundaries related to the 
outside world: opening/closing 
ii) Connectivity: structure of 
links within the family, kind of 
ties that bind the family 
members together 


iti) Extent: degree of awareness 
of the genealogical and 
collateral kinship network 


iv) Internal organization 

* functional specialization: 
roles of family members in 
relation to identity 
transmission 

* criteria governing hierarchy 
among the actors 
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Introduction: Individualism and Affiliation 


D escent is of course one of the three ties that make up any and all kinship 
systems (the other two being marriage, or affinity, and siblingship). By 
extension we can define descent as ‘the principle that governs the trans- 
mission of kinship’ (Ghassarian, 1996: 57). In ways that vary greatly from 
society to society, descent determines to whom one is related, from whom 
one acquires one’s status, from whom one inherits ~ in sum, one’s particular 
family membership. All societies recognize descent, but not all grant it the 
same scope or importance: “Descent determines more or less exclusive 
affiliation with groups of individuals descending from a common ancestor’ 
(Ghassarian, 1996: 57; my emphasis). 

In the segmentary societies that ethnologists have been studying for more 
than a century, descent is a fundamental principle closely concerned with 
social organization. It stands for an individual’s incorporation into the social 
group by a blood tie (real or imagined) and often proceeds in unilineal 
fashion, with transmission effected either solely through men or women. In 
all cases, descent creates clear-cut kin groups, corporate groups that can be 
assimilated to legal personalities and assume important social functions, be 
they economic, political, or religious. Such kin groups, called ‘descent 
groups’ or ‘lineages’, clearly show that kinship falls in with forms of social 
and political organization (Zimmerman, 1993: 39-58). 

When descent is cognatic (non-unilineal), as in modern western society, 
no distinction is made between maternal and paternal relatives. At least in 
theory, an individual can identify him- or herself as descending simul- 
taneously from his or her four grandparents; nothing obliges a person to 
choose one side or the other. Ego is, to some degree, free in his or her affili- 
ations; this means Ego can freely choose which ties are dearest, and the choice 
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need not be exclusive.! Moreover, in modern societies, as an effect of the dif- 
ferentiation of social functions, kinship does not structure sociopolitical 
organization as much as it did in segmentary societies. The functions that 
kinship is responsible for no longer determine the social system as clearly as 
they once did. Relations between relatives are understood to be a personal 
affair and no longer the embodiment of a principle of social organization. 
This has crucial consequences: kinship ties are no longer organized in the 
form of a duly constituted kinship group; at most they give rise to a network 
of interpersonal relationships called, since Freeman (1961) and Mitchell 
(1963), ‘kindred’, 

With the cognatic descent that characterizes highly differentiated 
modern societies, the individual enjoys a certain latitude. Logically, then, the 
collective nature of descent diminishes, which means that descent as the prin- 
ciple of kinship transmission can no longer engender authentic kinship 
groups. Indeed, there is every indication of a correlation between cognatic 
descent and affirmation of the individual’s rights or ‘individualistic’ ideology 
in Dumont’s sense (1991). For the analyst of modern western kinship, the 
fundamental theoretical question is, therefore, what does family membership 
consist in when descent is cognatic and the individual is at the centre of family 
ties? In contrast to the lineage-based systems of segmentary societies, the 
temptation is to reply, ‘nothing: nothing beyond the nuclear family’. We 
know this was Parsons’s (1954) position. We also know that he was mistaken, 
even though his interpretation of American kinship was not all wrong. From 
the strong and indeed unobjectionable argument of the structural promi- 
nence of the marital unit, he extrapolated, mistakenly, to affirm the isolation 
of the nuclear family. 

This issue has been revived by recent developments in western society. 
According to numerous family sociology studies, modern societies are experi- 
encing the end of the family as an institution (Roussel, 1989): the family tie is 
coming ever more closely to resemble the ideal modern tie — egalitarian, freely 
consented and therefore contractual and revocable at any moment the indi- 
vidual is no longer satisfied with it. By being put in the service of the indi- 
vidual’s self-development and self-realization (de Singly, 1996), the family tie 
is, so this analysis has it, being definitively ‘privatized’, and this is the culmi- 
nation of a long historical development. The ideas of heritage, inheritance, 
transmission, lastingness — everything that in the past was the basis of affili- 
ation if not with a kinship group at least with a family entity broader than the 
nuclear unit — are in turn being disqualified. There is thus understood to be a 
‘malaise in the matter of descent’,? transmission, and memory, and with it a 
risk of disaffiliation as an effect of what has become ‘negative’ individualism 
(Castel, 1995). Before we continue, we should observe that this anxiety-tinged 
diagnosis is not new. We need only reread what Halbwachs wrote more than 
half a century ago (Halbwachs, 1950, published posthumously): his concern 
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was that modern society, because of the increasing division of labour, might 
shatter broader-scope collective memory and replace it with an infinity of 
unrelated ‘anomic memories’. 

To this analytic approach, which seems to reflect a perfunctory, unidi- 
mensional vision in which present realities are understood in terms of deficit 
and loss — no more transmission, no more institution, etc. — I oppose another, 
more dialectical interpretation, one more attentive to the recompositions 
generated by the individualizing, as it were, of family and social life. My 
analysis is based on the results of a recent study of the symbolic aspect of 
descent as observable in respondents’ memories of their forebears (aïeux). 
Detailed interviews were conducted with 62 men and women of all ages and 
family statuses in the Paris region in the early 1990s (Déchaux, 1997).* Two 
distinct arguments are made: (1) memory of forebears expresses the need to 
be affiliated: the symbolism of descent is two-edged, both identitary and 
eschatological, and can no doubt be considered a kind of anthropological 
invariant; (2) though deep-rooted, this symbolic meaning is becoming a 
matter for the individual to process rather than the family group; memory of 
forebears is becoming subjectivized and with it memory of the line of descent. 


The Permanence of the Symbolic Meaning of Descent 


However far-reaching they may be, the recent changes affecting the family 
have not eradicated memory of the dead. Such memory is nonetheless 
genealogically shallow and laterally limited: in one out of two cases, memory 
does not go beyond grandparents, and collateral kin are only very rarely val- 
orized. The primacy of consanguinity over affinity is clear, especially for 
women, Women are more likely to have preserved memory of the family past; 
they remain the guardians of memory, though this in no way implies any 
imbalance in favour of matrilateral ties: the choice of blood relatives does not 
systematically advantage women. It is true that memory evocation has 
become less ritualized — we see why further on — but individuals continue to 
represent the tie of descent as a specific one, one that cannot be reduced to 
any kind of contract or interpersonal relationship that may only be experi- 
enced between living persons. If, through memory of forebears, descent 
remains a specific tie, this is because it is invested with great symbolic weight. 
On the one hand there is the ‘identitary’ function of descent: by putting ref- 
erents — myths, figures, events and the like — at the disposal of the individual, 
referents that are ‘given’ and that function as identity markers — either 
positive or negative — of a sort that cannot really be found anywhere else, 
descent provides very effective assistance in the construction of the self. On 
the other hand, there is its ‘eschatological’ function: by enabling each person 
to attach him- or herself to human continuity — the most fleshly evidence of 
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which are family generations — descent helps if not to banish at least to atten- 
uate the anxiety about death that inhabits every human being. 

In the first case, one of the dimensions of identity, namely the feeling of 
self-continuity (remaining the same over time), is strengthened from being 
rooted in memory. This makes it possible to explain and justify one’s exist- 
ence: I’m someone because I come from somewhere, I proceed out of others, 
Pm not alone. “To know oneself better by knowing where one comes from’ 
is an argument often advanced by those seeking to explain their interest in 
roots: 


I think it’s interesting to know where you come from. You could say it gives 
you a sense of rootedness yourself. Instead of feeling off to the side, you feel as 
if you belong to something. ... I don’t know... I say to myself: ‘I’m from this 
family’, that’s all It’s my family, and you could say my family is somewhat 
myself. (Woman, 66, widowed, two children) 


When I go back there [the village where the respondent's family originated]... 
it guarantees me something authentic. I say to myself, I’m not letting myself get 
watered down in futilities. It’s a kind of safeguard, in a way, against the madness 
of life. . . . It’s going back and taking strength from one’s roots — that's it. That's 
what roots are for, after all. Then you can leave again, move forward again. 
(Woman, 42, married, one child) 


To be inscribed in a history enables one to construct oneself with refer- 
ence to a given, something that is already there, that exists independently of 
the self and yet is constitutive of it. In other words, descent assigns: the indi- 
vidual inherits a past and occupies a place in an order, a narrative, that does 
not depend on him or her. The degree to which the family narrative is deliber- 
ately shaped varies greatly from one family to the next, of course, and the 
individual is in no way obligated to adopt the exact same narrative that is 
bequeathed them. In some cases individuals clearly distance themselves from 
that narrative. But this does not change the logic of identification that is at 
the core of the relationship of descent. The referents borrowed from memory 
may be judged positive (in which case one considers oneself continuous with 
the story), or negative (one defines oneself against it); all such referents are 
nonetheless limit-markers over which the individual can have no influence. 
There are very few persons who do not feel a need to define themselves in 
relation to their line of descent, and this in matters of both personal and social 
identity. Memory of forebears is thus a means of constructing and experi- 
encing identity. We can now formulate the first paradox by which the self is 
linked to descent: it is by inheriting, or refusing to inherit, that one becomes 
oneself. 

Concerning the eschatological function, inscription in the long duration 
of descent enables people to attach themselves to a permanent entity: the line 
— or more abstractly, life; life as it is attested to in the most intimate and fleshly 
terms by the phenomenon of family generations. Descent is a source of 
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‘panbiotic consolation’ (Jankélévitch, 1977); that is, it supports the idea of 
life’s continuity: the individual dies but humanity or life goes on; spring 
returns; nature is reborn each year and the same is true for the human species 
thanks to generational succession. The panbiotic theme of earthly immortal- 
ity has inspired myths and beliefs throughout history; we need only 
remember the 19th-century French cult of the Polis, which was to be 
promoted by regular visits to the cemetery and the transfer of the remains of 
great men to the Panthéon. 

The weakness of panbiotic vitality is of course its anonymity, a feature 
that is all the less consoling the more the rights of individual consciousness 
are affirmed: the person who succeeds me won't, after all, be me!” There is 
no answer to this, which is why fear of death always has the last word. But 
descent brings a fleshly dimension, in the form of procreation, to panbiotic 
consolation. It transforms the metaphor of panbiotism into a kind of fleshly 
continuity that every individual can personally experience: my descendants 
perpetuate the line of descent from which I myself proceed; in a way, I am 
reborn through them. The promoters of the aforementioned 19-century cult 
understood perfectly that no real homage could be paid to the Polis and its 
long-lastingness without recourse to family veneration of the family dead 
(Ariés, 1977). The abstract, universalist symbolism of the eternal Polis 
required help from the family. The aspiration to panbiotic consolation is so 
much a part of descent that at the birth of a new child everyone plays the 
game of discerning family resemblances. To perceive a resemblance between 
a newborn and this or that relative is symbolically to inscribe the child in the 
line and thereby to project one’s own immortality onto him or her. 


— Why is [memory] so important to you? 


— Because one didn’t just fall out of the sky. A person’s personal history doesn’t 
begin with their birth; it starts much earlier. And from generation to gener- 
ation there are things that are transmitted or not transmitted, consciously or 
unconsciously, and I think . . . the dead are the sign of that. We cannot act as 
if they never existed. Whether we like it or not, their lives were something, 
and something of that something remains in us. 


— Whether we like it or not? 


— Yes, whether we like it or not. Often, in fact, we don’t want it to be that way, 
but it’s something that follows through, that’s transmitted. (Man, 38, married, 
four children) 


My maternal grandmother was a real dictator, but she adored us. She has 

much to do with who I am now. . . 'm a piece of my dmother! Which 

means she’s alive to some degree. As long as I’m alive, she will not have died. 

sinh that maybe I, too, willbe a piece of something for someone. (Man, 70, 
DR 


This way of neutralizing fear of death, less abstract than the panbiotic 
theme of nature’s or life’s permanence, can take two forms, as illustrated by 
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the two interview excerpts above. The first is ‘fusion’, the symbolic opera- 
tion of which can be described thus: death melts into insignificance in the 
plenitude of a continuum; the self is diluted and forgotten in an entity that 
has neither beginning nor end; death is thus reduced to the dimensions of a 
mere incident in the immensity of life. The aspiration to fusion presupposes 
a family universe where relations between generations are dense and memory 
of the line very present, sustained and regularly celebrated.$ In sum, it 
requires a family entity that resembles a kinship group. The second form may 
be called ‘vicarious survival’, a symbolic construction more marked by indi- 
vidualism. We may discern as the foundation of this representation a mirror 
game between what Jankélévitch (1977) called ‘death in the first person’ (I 
die) and ‘death in the second person’ (you [sing.] die): just as, once you have 
died, you will survive in my memory, so I shall survive after my death in the 
memory of my closest relatives. 
[My paternal grandfather] is still present in my memory, so death is not as 
horsble as all that, because he still exists in the memory of his children and 
grandchildren. It’s something that’s both sad but that also makes death less 
terrifying. . . . It’s somewhat reassuring, because I say to myself, when I’m dead, 


TI no doubt continue to live in the memory of the people who come after me, 
and that, after all, is a good thing. (Woman, 30, angle no children) 


This time Ego is not looking to dissolve him or herself in an entity that 
transcends him or her but rather aspire to be present in the memory of others, 
especially the young. In contrast to fusion, vicarious survival does not necess- 
arily presuppose strong shared reference to the line among all members of a 
given family.? It is instead comparable to a kindred system, where the collec- 
tive character of descent is weak. We see clearly once again how descent 
assigns, even when there is nothing imperative about the social rules by which 
it is organized. And it is through such assignation that it helps contain anxiety 
about death, which is by definition, for the subject, loss of his or her indi- 
viduality. The second paradox by which the self is linked to descent may be 
formulated thus: it is by connecting oneself to one’s forebears that one atten- 
uates fear of the death of the self. 

Bringing together the two functions, identitary and eschatological, we 
see that the symbolism of descent is two-edged. This expression helps under- 
score that what we are speaking of is two facets of the same symbolic 
meaning, meaning that is itself no doubt a response to the anxiety caused in 
every human being — insofar as he or she is weakly conditioned and endowed 
with free will — by indetermination (Cazeneuve, 1971). In effect, the properly 
human freedom to determine oneself individually is also a source of anxiety. 
It is this anxiety that pushes the individual to protect themselves against 
everything that points to the mystery of their own nature. Rites, magic and 
religion are responses to everything in the universe that is not conditioned. 
Descent resembles these human phenomena through its symbolic meaning: 
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it assigns the individual a place in the succession of generations, and in so 
doing makes itself available as a response to the anxiety produced by both 
identitary and eschatological indetermination. The following excerpt clearly 
shows this protective function, which, to take up Dumont’s (1991) analytic 
categories again, is to be identified more with a holistic than an individualis- 
tic axiology. 


When I have dark moments, like everyone does, thinking of them [the respon- 
dent’s maternal grandparents], saying to myself that ultimately they made 
something of their lives because it has gone on afterward, helps keep me going, 
to continue, to tell myself that decisions have to be made, that I’ve got to take 
responsibility, because that's what life is. . . . It brings me wisdom and reassures 
me when I think of them, it brings me certainties: they were born, they lived, 
they died. That, indeed, is the order of things. That's security. That’s how I think 
of it: certainty about life and death. I need to think that things are normal, that 
they take place normally. (Woman, 39, married, three children) 


Descent partakes of an ordered world that procures a sense of certainty 
about the fundamental questions confronting human beings. In this sense, 
what comes first and foremost — however it may be experienced — is belong- 
ing. This in turn explains the holistic orientation of descent symbolism. 
Pursuing the analysis we could say that the function of descent is to consol- 
idate man or woman in their ‘being’ — we could even call it an ‘existential’ 
function. That term, with its close ties to humanist metaphysics, is not much 
appreciated in the social sciences these days, and yet it proves precisely the 
right one if we consider its etymology: the first meaning of existere is ‘to come 
out of’.!° To be, then, means at least in part to derive from; one exists from 
something else, and descent is typically that from which life and death — exist- 
ence — can derive meaning. We have here, then, a kind of anthropological 
invariant linked to consciousness of the indetermination inscribed within 
each one of us. With this established, it becomes difficult to imagine how 
memory of forebears could one day disappear. But while this symbolic 
meaning is itself in all likelihood an invariant, social and cultural expressions 
of it vary greatly, Let us try now to identify the way of expressing that 
meaning that is particular to the contemporary family. 


The Imagined Line 


The givens of the problem are clear and derive from the axiological contra- 
diction that cannot but arise between the symbolic meaning of descent and 
current changes in the family line in the direction of increased individual 
autonomy. How can assignation and individuation, holism and individual- 
ism, be reconciled? How are we to understand the fact that the modern indi- 
vidual, who so jealously guards their autonomy, also tolerates the kind of 
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assignation that descent symbolism works to effect? To explain these two 
paradoxes, we must first identify indigenous representations of the descent 
tie, discerning possible signs of the contradiction and its potential transcen- 
dence. Then we need to consider how descent symbolism is concretely 
expressed in interactions between relatives; in other words, in what forms do 
relationships and exchanges come to be incarnated? 

On the first point, the vast majority of individuals questioned in the 
study had a biological representation of descent, as was the case for the North 
Americans studied by Schneider a few decades ago (see Schneider, 1980).11 
Procreation is understood to necessarily transmit a natural substance, and 
descent is seen as a matter of blood, or more frequently, genes. None of these 
terms — not even ‘genes’, borrowed from scientific vocabulary — is used in 
reference to any scientific theory of transmission. They serve rather to qualify 
and legitimate indices of family continuity, physical or psychological traits 
that create a ‘family likeness’. Continuity exists as a strictly non-intentional, 
natural fact: 

Ways of speaking, gestures, physical attitudes — many things are transmitted. 
And with my daughters I At see character traits that link them to their 
father. When one of my twin girls was born 1 said, “She's the very portrait of 
my father-in-law.’ Physically I saw the same round face, my father-in-law's 
jowls — to me it was blatant. And when my oldest daughter was born I said, 
“She's the spitting image of her father.’ Yes, we certainly do transmit something! 
(Woman, 52, married, three children) 


We necessarily inherit something, from the beginning, from the cradle. There 
has to be a difference between friends and relatives. Whether we like it or not, 
there comes a moment when, with your family, you recognize your weak points 
or de points in some other member. [With friends] the genes are not the 
same, whatever you do, if only because of physical resemblance. ... There 
comes a moment when the family tie exists, the bloc! and mental aspects, the 
mimicry, the reactions, the language aspect. (Man, 45, married, two children) 
These two excerpts are eloquent. In the course of the responses, there is 
a slip from genetic to cultural: ways of being, speaking, reasoning are under- 
stood to be transmitted just as necessarily as genes. The obviousness of trans- 
mission comes to reinforce all sorts of beliefs about atavism. The biological 
argument only strengthens a vision that is no doubt quite archaic, justifying 
that vision ‘rationally’ by attaching it to legitimate scientific knowledge. Such 
naturalism easily explains the most traditional conceptions of descent, but it 
can also work to combine assignation and autonomy by positing that the 
individual cannot exist without reference to some past, some inheritance, 
because each individual is, from the day of their conception and regardless of 
whatever else they may be, the product of what precedes them. This represen- 
tation of descent enables people to contain — we may even say transcend — the 
contradiction between assignation and individuation. The following excerpt 
illustrates this dialectic between a sense of family membership and 
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consciousness of one’s own identity, as well as the decisive role played by the 
image of the ‘genetic chain’: 
When I see these character traits that are transmitted, I have to admit that in 
ite of myself, whether I like it or not, I am part of the chain. It’s something 
t’s completely independent of my will. . . . Yes, one makes one’s own life, but 
one cannot go against what is an obvious genetic chain. One must see the good 
side to this. In one of my daughters it seems to me I see my mother, her way of 
being distracted, whimsical, ood-humoured, and all that. And I could never 
presume to say, ‘I’m going tolead my life and decide everything by myself”... 
So sooner or later one is ultimately a prisoner — Pl] put it that way. That’s being 
fatalistic, but one chooses a certain ése for oneself that also corresponds to 
what one has inherited, and one didn’t do it knowingly, saying ‘those people 
were brought up in such and such a style’. One just naturally feels sonilorsble 
with those people. (Man, 45, married, five children) 


The weight of people’s naturalist representations explains how it is they 
can acknowledge the function of assignation performed by descent without 
renouncing the self: it is in inheriting, for inheritance is a given of nature, that 
one becomes oneself; it is also through this tie to forebears that one experi- 
ences the continuity of that substance that is called upon to be transmitted 
beyond death. This casts considerable light on the two paradoxes of descent. 
The fact that the axiological contradiction is transcended, or at least con- 
tained, through representations of the descent tie does not mean, however, 
that such continuity and transmission are always comfortably experienced. 
In some cases the tie to forebears is a source of pain, experienced as a fatally 
transmitted substance which the individual would very much like to be rid 
of, but cannot. 

On the second point — how the symbolic meaning of descent is mani- 
fested in family relationships — we can only observe that the situation encoun- 
tered in contemporary western societies differs greatly from those described 
by ethnologists, generally assimilable to a more or less highly developed 
kinship group. In modern society the assignation and continuity which the 
individual needs and benefits from cannot be bought with any kind of com- 
pulsory loyalty or allegiance, for that would adversely affect personal 
autonomy. The assignation provided by descent is much more the indi- 
vidual’s imaginative construction than it is an established family membership 
within the hallowed form of a kinship group such as the line. While the desire 
for transmission continues — and is expressed even more readily now that the 
genetic argument enables people to claim that transmission is in ‘the nature 
of things’ — what is desired is clearly no longer transmission as a kind of duty- 
to-transmit, where the imperative is to ensure continuity of the line, but 
rather what may be called transmission of the self. One seeks to transmit one’s 
private memory, a memory of oneself as a personage or character and of one’s 
little world — in sum, one’s life experience. In other words, what is to be 
bequeathed is one's own subjectively constructed belonging or membership, 
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not one socially sanctioned by the norms, rights, or duties constitutive of a 
kinship group. 
You want to contribute something else, you don’t want just to transmit. You 
want to leave a memory with the others, to make something of your life so that 
they can say, My mother was this or Aunt B. was that; she painted, and so on.’ 
... You would like to leave an image of yourself that is other than just ordinary. 
This may be a bit vain of me, but... I prefer to transmit myself. It would be a 


shame to forget me so fast! ... One wants to leave a trace of oneself. (Woman, 
52, married, three children) 


We see that next to what can be called classic affiliation as described by 
specialists of European peasant societies (Lamaison, 1987), where, in part 
because of the imperative of land transmission, kinship groups are organized 
into virtual lineages,!? a type of affiliation that is really only to be found today 
in certain families with old bourgeois or peasant roots,’ there is another 
mode of affiliation, much more characteristic of modern western society with 
its individualistic ideology. This second, ‘subjectivist’ type of affiliation cor- 
responds to a more ‘floating’ type of family membership, less determined 
than lineage affiliation because subjectively experienced rather than socially 
established and recognized. When lineage predominates, memory of fore- 
bears is more akin to a tradition, with its rights and duties of loyalty, soli- 
darity and allegiance. This is not at all the case with subjectivist affiliation. 
Here memory is no longer the business of the family group but of the indi- 
vidual. Each has the freedom to choose those family figures he or she wishes 
to keep in mind — a do-it-yourself kind of memory made to suit his or her 
purposes. The result is a less clearly perceptible memory of forebears, since 
that memory is now first and foremost a matter for the individual and may 
no longer be ritually celebrated. More importantly, personal memories, 
necessarily subjective, tend to be substituted for any commemorative rites, 
now judged conventional and formalist. Several respondents in my study 
rejected the tradition of visiting relatives’ graves on the Catholic Day of the 
Dead in early November: 


The memory [of the deceased] is inside-me, and that’s enough for me. I don’t 
really need the moment of meditation on a grave. (Man, 37, married, two 
children) 


Being there, standing in front of the grave, doesn’t really change much. .. You 
don’t necessarily think of the departed on the Day of the Dead on the first of 
November. Which is a good thing, because that would mean you didn’t think 
of them very often! (Man, 40, married, four children) 


I think that in living with [the family memory] I etuate it, but it’s not a 
conscious or willing act. I know what I owe to this or that person in my family, 
I feel it, but there's no work of the will. . . . It’s in trying to make use of what's 
best in me that I pay them homage. (Woman, 31, living with someone, no 
children) 
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Let us call this mythology of origins that the individual constructs for 
their own purposes the ‘imagined line’, a line for the self, a reference or touch- 
stone that one does not necessarily share with one’s closest relatives. It differs 
from the classical line, a corporate group that presupposes loyalty, solidarity 
and allegiance, by being first and foremost an imagined entity in the service 
of individual consciousness. As a response to anxiety about indetermination, 
it necessarily implies assignation, but a kind of assignation that the individual 
refuses to recognize as involving imperative, formal duties towards the 
kindred group. This overall sense of things might be expressed thus: 


I am the son/daughter of ___, grandson/granddaughter of ___ — obviously I 
didn’t choose to be. I occupy a place in the succession of generations that fixes 
or assigns me. It is under this condition that I can experience a sense of identity 
(identitary affiliation) and think of myself as only a moment in a much wider 
continuum (eschatological affiliation). Meanwhile, this affiliation constitutes a 
cosmology for my watt a personal mythology and even, in certain cases, a pure 
fiction.!4 I don’t attribute the same meaning to T'm the son/daughter of ___, 
grandson/granddaughter of ___’ as my sister or brother does and I have no 
desire or need to celebrate or make official this belonging with her or him 
because that would soon make it a burden. Nothing prevents me from speaking 
about it to my close family, but I prefer to experience it as what I personally 
imagine it to be. 
This is the curious dialectical endpoint of individualism: at the extreme it is 
the subject who provides him- or herself with their own representation of 
their assignation! The modern individual needs to be assigned a place in order 
to take on their destiny, but they like their liberty too much for that assig- 
nation to imply any obligation of allegiance. 

This relation to descent is not unrelated to the dialectic of autonomy and 
dependence upon which exchange of goods and services within the kindred 
group is based (Déchaux, 1990). Material exchanges between relatives, namely 
gifts from father and/or mother to adult children, continue to occupy an 
important place in family relations, but they give rise to complicated relation- 
ships where real dependence is denied in the name of the autonomy that each 
party claims for itself. Above all, one must not appear obligated to the 
person(s) one is dependent on. Giver and receiver thus act as if the gift had no 
relational ‘cost’, maintaining the illusion that it requires nothing in exchange, 
though each party knows this is not so. This dialectical tension — between 
autonomy and dependence, individuation and belonging, election and assig- 
nation — is typical of a cognatic system where there are no kinship groups. 

We find here some of the classic traits of the kindred group identified by 
Freeman and Mitchell: kinship relations are optative in nature; they can be 
used in personal strategies and constitute configurations that may vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances of social life. Does this mean that the kindred group 
can be considered no more than a network of interpersonal relationships? 
Probably not, because the distinction between relatives and non-relatives that 
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forms the basis of every kinship institution is still quite marked.!5 The kinship 
tie continues to be perceived as an utterly specific social tie, as is clearly 
demonstrated by the strength and permanence of descent symbolism on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the existence between certain categories of 
relatives not of formal rules, as in descent groups, but implicit norms consti- 
tuting a kind of ‘ethic of good will’ fairly close to what Fortes called ‘amity’ 
(Fortes, 1969: 219-49).16 As Schneider (1980) saw so clearly, this moral code, 
which posits trust and support between close relatives, is intimately connected 
to symbolic representations of the descent tie. This in turn would explain why 
exchanges between relatives are mainly along the direct line. And why, though 
in kindred systems the dominant dyad is indeed husband-wife, family 
membership cannot be reduced to the nuclear unit. Though they cannot be 
considered kinship groups, broader family configurations, arranged around 
the descent tie, do exist, reflecting implicit norms where feelings of obligation 
are mixed with sympathy and personal judgement and assignation accommo- 
dates the prerogatives of the individual.17 


Conclusion 


Through the subjectivist affiliation characteristic of the contemporary family, 
two opposed conceptions of the family tie, and more broadly, the social tie, 
seek to be reconciled with each other: on the one hand, the modern ideal of 
the social tie, freely chosen by an autonomous individual; on the other, an 
assigned membership that situates that same individual within a world order. 
It may well be that the difficult fitting together of the two, clearly observed 
within the families studied, is the major problem of our time: how to procure 
for oneself a minimal sense of lastingness and stability without once again 
taking on the rules and regulations of the traditional family. As de Tocqueville 
(1981) saw so well and Taylor (1994) has recently insisted, individualism is 
run through with contradictions. It is therefore a mistake to conceive the 
values of autonomy and personal accomplishment on the one hand and 
belonging and assignation on the other as antinomies. Affiliation today is 
marked by the contradictions within which the modern individual struggles. 


Notes 
This article was translated by Amy Jacobs. 


1 This is the opposite of how things work in traditional societies, where affiliative 
choice, though it does exist, is compulsory and exclusive: Ego must choose to 
establish him or herself in one of two possible kin groups. 

2 Dumont (1991) defines as ‘individualistic’ an ideology that valorizes the individual 
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and neglects or subordinates the social totality, and as ‘holistic’ an ideology that 
valorizes the social totality and neglects or subordinates the human individual. 

3 On this interpretation see the special issue of Esprit (December 1996), titled 

“Malaise dans la filiation’ (a play on the French title of Freud’s Civilization and its 

Discontents: Malaise dans la croslisation — translator). 

Persons interviewed were middle- and upper-class city dwellers of diverse social 

origins. 

These may be considered classic results; they confirm those of earlier studies. In 

his monograph on the London working-class district of South Borough, however, 

Firth (1956: 37-40) was struck by the breadth of lateral extension, a result not 

obtained in studies of middle-class families (see Le Wita, 1984). 

6 According to Tap (1996), continuity is one of the six components of personal 
identity. The other five are unity, uniqueness, diversity, self-realization and self- 
esteem. 

7 The philosopher Vladimir Jankélévitch gives clear expression to this modern view, 
itself a reflection of today’s strong individuation: “What does it get me, this survival 
into a future world from which I will be absent? What do T get out of it? We die 
but the session continues. The session continues, yes ... but without me’ 
(Jankélévitch, 1977: 446; my translation). 

8 Fusion, in my study, was characteristic of older bourgeois families. 

9 This mode of eschatological affiliation, in my study, was most common in middle- 

10 See Baraquin and Laffitte (1995). 

11 In American Kinship: A Cultural Account, Schneider examines kinship as a 
symbolic system, showing how for an American, blood kinship involves both a 
biological tie and a moral code, in contrast to kinship through marriage, concerned 
with law. 

12 Even though descent is cognatic. 

13 In my study, classic affiliation (organized in something close to lineages) was 
found only in such families. 

14 A painful situation that may arise when the individual becomes incapable of 
speaking of the line, even to his or her closest relatives; see Déchaux (1997). 

15 But the kindred group is being attenuated in the case of stepfamilies, where the 
step-relative remains somewhere on the border between relative and friend. 

16 Fortes understood the swi generas character of kinship as rooted in the notion of 
‘amity’ (from Latin amicitia), designating a more or less intense ‘prescriptive 
altruism’ with regard to relatives, the ideal being the relationship of brotherhood 
obtaining between blood siblings. 

17 These conclusions are close to those in Firth et al. (1969), which have unfortu- 
nately been somewhat forgotten. 
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Intergenerational Solidarity: 
Between the Family and the State 





Introduction 


Es obvious political and demographic reasons the question of family soli- 
darity is being reviewed. The crisis of the welfare state, the rising cost of 
insurance and benefit schemes, the emergence of new risks linked to unem- 
ployment, to the breakup of families and especially the ageing of the popu- 
lation have all brought this issue to the fore. Be it from the perspective of 
reciprocities (gifts, counter-gifts, intergenerational altruism) or through the 
hidden economy linked to kinship, or, even more widely, on the level of 
globalization of social relations, where complexity has increased dispropor- 
tionately, or at the level of the emergence of different local issues that have 
cast doubt on the very pertinence of traditional regimes of representation, the 
questions raised by solidarity focus on new areas and multiple interests. 
Indeed, many social and political actors want the family — perceived as 
the basic unit of social life — to reassume a leading role. But, in truth, such a 
wish favours less the conjugal family, it being subject to the risk of rupture,! 
than the family in the broader sense — meaning the kinship network, which 
is apparently more durable as it seems less affected by the uncertainties of the 
economic situation. On the wave of political and economic changes induced 
by postmodernization (Bauman, 1992; Lash, 1990), the expression ‘family 
solidarity’ came to mean the whole range of domestic, affective and financial 
services that are shared by those connected by kinship links, the limits of 
which are still poorly defined. However, the expression communicates the 
idea of mutual aid within families — one that is both simplified (the family is 
the material translation of harmony) and inclusive (solidarity means the 
whole family acting for the whole family, rather than one member for 


another). 
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Beyond the explicit problem of the attempts to substitute family soli- 
darity for public solidarity — made by a state ever more intent to shed its role 
as guarantor in favour of the private sector — it seems fitting to reflect on the 
mechanisms of intergenerational redistribution. Many sociologists and 
philosophers, from the perspective of justice (AA.VV., 1988; van Parijs, 
1995), or of making the social contract less awesome (Lessnoff, 1990; Rosan- 
vallon, 1995) or of social disaffiliation (Castel, 1995), have questioned soli- 
darity and the social links set up by the welfare state, which rely on the idea 
that generations are autonomous in relation to one other, the risks equally 
distributed and deferred reciprocity assured. 

The analysis of intergenerational transfers must be made sometimes at 
the macro-social level and sometimes at the micro-social level since the 
borders between public and private transfers are difficult to identify. In fact, 
the public transfers which assured the relative autonomy between adult 
generations are weakening and the private sector, whose services are not very 
monetary, are developing both a symbolic as well as a real importance. The 
redefinition between private and public poses the problem of the modifi- 
cation of family norms traditionally based on the community and its dona- 
tions, and illustrates clearly that which Déchaux (1994) has rightly called the 
hidden economy of kinship. 

We find ourselves faced with an apparently more and more marked 
homology between family ties and public transfers. Surely, the foundation of 
the exchanges is never merely utilitarian. 

Giving, receiving and returning are also expressions of sentiment and 
conform to normative injunctions. If the hidden economy of kinship has been 
overshadowed for more than a half-century, it is above all for reasons linked 
politically to the omnipresence of the state’s intervention. The family, which 
comes under the private sector, concentrates these days on the personal ful- 
filment of its members. Under cover of the crisis of the welfare state and an 
ageing population, the divisions between private and public are being 
reviewed and renegotiated. What has become apparent, in fact, is the huge 
capacity of the family to adapt to changes, to deal with problems such as 
divorce, job loss and support of elder parents, single parenthood, and so 
forth. In the working class, kinship is still thought of as counter-society 
(Pitrou, 1992), and across all social classes, affective and family ties are 
claimed to be the most durable (Voyé et al., 1992). 

In fact, the return to kinship is far from innocent, it is laden with political 
and social implications since it comes at a time when the welfare state is 
running out of steam and high unemployment is causing serious problems of 
social exclusion. Between recognition of the support that has always been 
given by the family and a call for intergenerational solidarity based on the 
family, it is even easier for public powers to take this one step since families 
seem to agree on assuming an important role in the responsibility for support 
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Table 1 

Sort of intervention Means Kinship Role 
Housework Material Domestic help 
Association Social Affective support 
Financial transfers Economic Redistribution of wealth 


Source: Déchaux (1994: 78). 


between generations. In reality, as emphasized by Déchaux (1994), to simply 
accept this would be to ignore three important problems: (1) family ties 
cannot be compared to public transfers; (2) family ties are, in essence, very 
unequal; and (3) we are observing a collapse of the norms which are supposed 
to regulate family ties and which have their roots in two linkages which are 
fast going out of fashion, i.e. the links between parenthood and allegiance and 
between conjugality and continuity. 

We briefly discuss these three problems in this article. Our study is based 
on the Belgian longitudinal investigation, the PSBH (Panel Study on Belgian 
Households, conducted by the Universities of Liege and Antwerp), for which 
the data for the years 1992 and 1993 are now available. 


The Natural Differences between Family Ties and Public Transfers 
Generations 


Very briefly, Déchaux (1994) classifies the kinds of family intergenerational 
transfers according to the sort of resources put into action and the nature of 
the relationship (see Table 1). 

The first sort includes things related to the domestic field: help with 
housework, meals, errands, care, do-it-yourself. These acts utilize material 
resources, but especially time and know-how. They suppose more availability 
and versatility, which means that they are mostly carried out by women 
(mothers, daughters, sisters, mothers-in-law, daughters-in-law). 

The second kind concerns social ties: it is dependent on the approach- 
ability of the other person, by the capacity to integrate into a system of 
relationships or to obtain relational support. The resources mobilized are 
social and demand a flexible organization, known as the family or marriage 
‘network’. The idea of networks reminds us of the concept of affinity as well 
as the normative status of parenthood. 

Finally, financial transfers constitute the third kind of mutual aid. Here, 
the resources exchanged are economic: financial help (monetary gifts or 
loans) or of a patrimonial sort (goods or real estate donations). 

The first two kinds of exchange could be defined as ‘underground’ since 
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they are concealed from official statistics. The third kind comes from both 
declared patrimonial handing down (inheritance or donations) and unofficial 
financial transfers carried out on a more personal basis. 

Family solidarities and public transfers are not carried out in the same 
field. Approachability to the other person is exclusively limited to the private 
sphere, even if, incidentally, public transfers may also be involved. On the 
other hand, the realm of public transfers, in which the flow is tied to money, 
mainly concerns the state’s redistribution of wealth. This phenomenon 
moreover seems to be increasing rapidly. The PSBH team at Liege tried to 
estimate the intergenerational flow of transfers in Belgium from 1960 to 1988 
(Clokeur, 1995). The results that were obtained are represented in Table 2. 

Listed are public transfers: descending (spending on education, family 
allowance, health care) or ascending (pensions, health care and public debt?) 
and private‘ (inheritance and spending on education). What is especially 
interesting in this is the evolution of the part that comes from private trans- 
fers in the whole of the flow. There is a significant and growing reduction of 
this part, from 17.81 percent in 1970 to 8.48 percent in 1988. The area of 
financial transfers is thus very strongly dominated by the public sphere. 

There is an imbalance between the ascending and descending transfers, 
and it is evident that it is the sharp increase of public transfers that now urges 
the politicians to look urgently for stopgap solutions within the family. 

While economic resources are expended mainly under the auspices of the 
public sector and it is the private sector which is entrusted with the social 
resources, the resources that Déchaux (1994) calls material, those which 
operate in the domestic field, may be entrusted to both, public and private. 
But it is really only in the domestic sphere that families and the state give 
comparable, though by no means identical, services. The former is general, 
flexible, rapid and reactive while the latter is specialized and less conditional. 
The role of the former is of a restricted contribution, often put to work for 
specific problems (Kellerhals, 1995). The latter, on the other hand, is capable 
of a sustained continuity, being less tied to the people who supply it than to 
the institutional structures that put it in place. The areas of influence of the 
two spheres only rarely overlap. It is in this tone that Kellerhals (1995) con- 
cludes his article “The Forms of the Networks of Support in Kinship’: 


That is to say that if the present forms of solidarity seem to be especially 
precious because of their versatility, their adaptability and their quickness, they 
are not well enough developed that th could Sub a possible withdrawal of 
public interventions. The oies for the question of social policies 
should rather, at least in our opinion, dwell on the possible methods of synergy 
between public power and private solidarity. 


The relationship between the private and public spheres is far from being 
reducible to a mere opposition between bureaucracy and personalization. 
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Table 2 Estimation of the Flow of Intergenerational Transfers in Belgium (1960-88) 
Billions of FB* % of GNP 





Kind of Transfer 1960 1970 1980 1988 1960 1970 1980 1988 





Private transfers 61.5 148.0 172.3 158.5 2.8 3.9 3.4 2.8 
Descending 
Inheritance 31.2 101.6 102.1 77.8 1.4 2.7 2.0 1.4 
Education 15.0 19.6 24.6 246 0.7 0.5 0.5 0.4 
Not attributed 
Financial aid 15.3 26.8 45.6 560 0.7 0.7 0.9 1.0 
Public transfers 349.9 682.8 1612.0 1711.1 15.7 18.2 32.0 30.7 
Descending 
Education 113.0 231.5 4172 387.1 5.1 6.2 8.3 6.9 
Family allowance 32.3 86.8 114.8 98.1 1.4 2.3 2.3 1.8 
Health care 8.2 26.2 49.2 649 0.4 0.7 1.0 1.2 
Ascending 
Pension 101.2 237.4 500.4 560.3 4.5 6.3 9.9 10.0 
Health care 75 33.5 735 116.5 0.3 0.9 1.5 2.1 
Public debt 87.9 67.6 457.0 4842 3.9 1.8 9.1 8.7 
Total 411.4 830.8 1784.3 1869.5 184 222 35.4 33.5 
Share of the private 
transfers in the whole 
of the transfers (%) 14.95 17.81 9.66 848 
Descendants 199.6 465.6 707.8 652.5 8.9 12.4 14.0 11.7 
Ascendants 196.5 338.4 1030.9 1161.0 8.8 92 20.4 20.8 


Not attributed 15.3 268 45.6 56.0 07 07 09 1.0 
a At 1987 prices. 





Family Solidarities are Creators of Inequalities 


The transfers and support between generations can be given in diverse ways, 
according to: 

e Demography, 

e Social, economic and cultural factors, 


e Natural affinity. 
Such discriminatory distribution can generate or reinforce inequalities. 
The Demographic Aspect 


Deploying the necessary resources for family solidarities is not possible 
unless the kinship network makes it possible. In fact, while some help can be 
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supplied by different sorts of networks (relatives, friends, neighbours, col- 
leagues) help between generations is almost exclusively based on parental 
links. Family solidarities know only one route, vertically. It seems clear that 
family demography is a primordial element for the quality as well as the 
quantity of intergenerational support. Thus, a couple without children does 
not have the same resources as a couple of similar age and social status with 
several children. A one-parent family has less chance of getting support than 
a reconstituted family whose polymorphism favours exchanges of help. 
Family solidarities can thus be unequal because they are variably deter- 
mined by the activation of networks (mainly, and often only, that of kinship). 


The Socioeconomic Aspect 

The social-professional category is a factor determining the intensity of 
familial solidarities between generations. For instance, the frequency of 
contact between parents and their children who have left the family home 
varies according to their social status. 

This frequency of meetings between generations cannot be used as an 
overall measure of family solidarities. It can, however, be considered a good 
indication of that which is generally called associative solidarity (Nye and 
Rushing, 1969; Bengtson and Schrader, 1982; Rossi and Rossi, 1990). 

Table 3 shows the correlation between the distance which separates the 
parents’ home and that of their first adult child and the social-professional 
category of the child.* It can be seen that the proximity between the parents 
and the children who have left home is greater for the working class, small 
self-employed people, white-collar employees, civil servants, health and social 
workers and teachers, while it is much more limited for professional people, 
executives and heads of enterprises. We see that, for the latter, fewer than 40 
percent of the children live within a radius of 10 kilometres from the parents’ 
home while in the other categories, this proportion is more than 50 percent. 

Spatial proximity is, in fact, a determining factor in the frequency of 
contact between parents and children. Roberts et al. (1991), in discussing the 
determining factors of the different kinds of solidarity (normative, affective, 
associative, functional, structural), remark that the residential proximity 
between parents and children is an excellent indication of intergenerational 
association. The closer one lives to one’s parents, the more often one sees 
them. The results shown support this conclusion: Table 4 shows a very close 
relationship between the distance separating the parents’ home and that of 
the children and the frequency of contact between them. So, only 4.76 percent 
of children living more than 100 km from their parents’ home see their 
parents once a week, whereas the proportion rises to 79.24 percent for 
children living within 10 km of their parents. The proportions are inverse 
when one looks at more infrequent contact, i.e less than once every two 
months. 
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Table 3 Distance between the Parents’ Home and that of the Child in Relation 
to the Child’s Social-Professional Category? 








Proximity between the Parental 
Home and that of the First Child 
Social-Professional Category Lessthan  10km- Over 
of the First Child 10km 100km 100km 
Working-class people, 
self-employed people, small 
shopkeepers, crafts workers 53.23% 34.98% 11.79% N=526 
Heads of enterprises, employers, 
professional people, executives 36.54% 40.38% 23.08% N=156 
Health workers, social workers, 
teachers 57.30% 30.11% 12.10% N=372 
White-collar employees 


(public and private), civil servants 50.70% 39.53% 9.77% N=215 


N= 1269; x? = 29.705; d.f. = 6; p = 1.000. 

a The following tables are based on the Belgian longitudinal study, the PSBH and, more 
precisely, Aile ‘intergenerational’ question unit included in the adult questionnaire of 
the second wave (1993). This unit includes four groups of questions: (1) these were asked 
of people who have children who live away from home; (2) iasa pes 
of parents of children who still live at home; (3) these referred to adults having at least 
one of their ts still alive; (4) and finally, the fourth set of questions were asked of 
people who have ol least one parent still alive but who do not lv at home anymore. 


Table 4 Frequency of Parent-Child Meetings in terms of the Distance between 
their Respective Homes 





Proximity between the Parental Home and 
that of the First Child 


Frequency of Contact between the Less than Between 10 
Parent and His/Her First Child 10km and100km Over 100 km 





At least once a week 79.24% 47.05% 4.76% 

Less than once per week to 
once every two months 14.85% 54.39% 34.52% 
Less than once every two months 5.91% 28.43% 60.71% 
N=746 N=342 N=197 


N= 1285; x? = 481.855; d.f. = 4; p = 1.000 
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Table 5 Frequency of Parent-child Meetings in Relation to the Child's Social- 
Professional Category 





Frequency of Contact between the 
Parent and the First Child 





Less than 
Once per Less than 
At least Week to Once 
Social-Professional Category Once Once Every Every 
of the First Child per Week Two Months Two Months 
Working class, self-employed 
people, small shopkeepers, 
crafts workers 55.7% 24.14% 20.11% N=522 
Heads of enterprises, employers, 
professional people, executives 45.16% 40.00% 14.84%  N=155 
Health workers, social workers, 
teachers 61.56% 26.08% 12.37%  N=372 
White-collar employees (public 
and private), civil servants 66.98% 25.00% 8.02% N=212 


N= 1261; x? = 37.927; d.f. = 4; p= 1.000. 


The two conclusions that one can draw from Tables 3 and 4, that 
working-class and self-employed people tend to live nearer to their parents’ 
home and that the closer one lives to one’s parents the more often one sees 
them, should logistically lead us to the following conclusion: working-class 
and self-employed people have more frequent contact with their parents. This 
argument justifies the theory often invoked of a readjustment in intergener- 
ational support in the working class in relation to that in the middle and 
upper social-professional classes. In the working classes, the greater fre- 
quency of contact and the domestic help that this enables counterbalance the 
lower level of financial and patrimonial sums that circulate between the 
generations. 

But the data oblige one to refute, at least partially, these apparently logical 
arguments. Actually, it can be seen from Table 5% that a substantial propor- 
tion of working-class and self-employed people have very little contact with 
their parents. More than 20 percent of them see their parents less than once 
every two months while in the other social-professional categories this pro- 
portion does not exceed 15 percent. 

The interpretation proposed here of this ‘surprising’ observation is found 
in the qualitative studies done in the Liege region and concerns relations 
between generations (Bawin-Legros and Gauthier, 1994; Stassen, 1995). It 
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concerns the ways in which family conflicts are settled in working-class 
families. A disagreement in the family is certainly much more likely to cause 
a serious break in the relationship. Working-class families have a more 
bimodal behaviour than other classes: on one hand, the children live close to 
their parents and see them often; on the other hand, there are children and 
parents who have broken nearly all ties. This way of managing social 
relations, and the family, has its foundation in the relative incapacity of the 
working classes to apprehend the far future, in their short-sightedness regard- 
ing questions of all kinds of investment. 

Concerning intergenerational relationships, this makes an already fragile 
situation due to the lack of material resources worse, which in turn means 
insurmountable inequalities for this sector of society. 


The Logic of Affinity 
A third source of inequalities linked to relations between generations comes 
from the voluntary support given between members of the same family. 
Nowadays, we are far from that belief that the benefits of family solidarities 
are spread indiscriminately across all members of a family though aimed at 
those in particular need. Recent research seems to indicate that elective logic, 
more than cultural and normative obligations, decides family support. 
Putting to one side the common observation that it is the female members 
of the family who tend to supply intergenerational help (Kellerhals et al. 
[1988] point out that the least pleasant tasks are entrusted to the women, men 
being allotted the task of administrative help — the latter, he demonstrates, 
happens four times out of five, while nine times out of ten, the woman is allo- 
cated the household tasks), even though it is recognized that not every family 
member is involved in the support work, what is not so commonly discussed 
is that the receivers of this support are also selected according to criteria based 
on givers’ preferences and not necessarily simply according to need. 
However, this is what Table 6 indicates. Note that the mother’s health” is 
related to the frequency of visits, but in a way that was not expected. The 
significant characteristic of the relation between the two variables (the 
mother’s perceived health and the frequency of contacts with her) is indicated 
in the table by the mean of the gap between the distribution of the average 
frequency of contact with the mother and the same distribution according to 
the perceived health. Thus, for example, we observe that there are, in relation 
to the total sample, more people (23.15 percent over the average) who rarely 
visit their mother (less than once every two months) if she is ill. The mother’s 
bad health, while generally correlated to a greater need for help, acts as a 
repulsion for some children, who then have less frequent contact with her. 
This observation, for which a fixed hypothesis is not proposed here, 
allows us to throw a little light on an incontestable reality: family solidarities 


do not necessarily correspond to the needs of the receiver, they follow a 
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Table 6 Correlation between the Frequency of Children’s Visits to their Mother 
and the Condition of her Health as Evaluated by Them (N = 3116) 


Difference in Relation to the Mean Distribution 


If the Mothers Ifthe Mothers Mean Distribution 


Health 1s Health is of the Frequency 
Frequency of Contacts Percewed to be Perceivedto be of Contact with 
with the Mother Good Bad the Mother 
At least once per week 0.44% +1.70% 64.38% 
From less than once per 
week to once every two 
months +3.78% -14.63%? 24.71% 
Less than once every two 
months 5.99% +23.15% 10.91% 
N = 2496 N = 640 N=3116 


a Cells set in bold type indicate a significant correlation. 


process of choice, of selection, of preference and are most often organized as 
a function of the needs and desires of the givers. Assumed to be friendly, as 
opposed to the social insurance paradigm, the indissociable, technical and 
bureaucratic substratum of the state, family solidarities often prove difficult 
to fulfil, and to increase their importance would be to reinforce original 
inequalities. 


Do Family Solidarities Aim at an Equilibrium? 


Contrary to cultural norms and the current hopes of the state, family soli- 
darities are neither natural nor timeless. Allegiance no longer governs 
parental relationships and conjugal relationships no longer tender perpetuity. 
The traditional model, which based filiation on biological grounds, is col- 
lapsing along with the rights and duties connected to it. The relations between 
generations combine simultaneously autonomy and dependence, giving and 
utilitarian exchange, reciprocity and asymmetry. The consequence of the new 
model, less stable and more vague, is to weaken the solidarities considered 
so indispensable. 

What happens then to the rights and the duties that are the foundation 
of the balance of the relationship between generations? If the traditional prac- 
tices of solidarity crumble, if state mechanisms collapse, what will replace 
them? The emergence of a new problem of social ties is also conveyed by 
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Table 7 Proportions of Families Participating (in percentages) in Different 
Kinds of Intergenerational Support (N = 2439)¢ 








Kinds of Help Participate Do Not Participate 
Affective support 71.17 28.83 
Babysitting grandchildren 34.83 65.17 
Domestic help 26.69 73.31 
Financial support 13.36 86.64 
Professional help 5.42 94.48 
Care 5.29 94.71 
Other 3.59 96.41 


8 Each of the parents of the subsample from which the results in this table are based 
answered for each kind of help. This means that every individual has the possibility to be 
concemed in several kinds of help at the same time. It is also e Ip Daa hat bere 
the descending flow (going from the parents to the children) and ascending (going in the 
opposite direction) are mixed. 


maladjustment of the former methods of analysis and management of social 
relations. 

The traditional family solidarities functionally controlled the contri- 
butions of each generation. A proven balance ruled, children and parents 
having, each in their turn, the possibility (and even the obligation) to partici- 
pate in the flow in both directions, giving or receiving at different moments 
of the life cycle and the generational history. 

The three-phased cycle of giving (give-receive-return), which Godbout 
and Caillé (1992) claimed as absolute social fact, took place throughout the 
family story. Today, the fact one is no longer compelled to ‘play the game of 
generational solidarity’ results in uncertainty. What happens now to the 
rebalancing of the flow between generations? Is the new model also a system 
of solidarity, that is to say a system supporting a dynamic retrospective effect? 
In other words, is the aim to re-establish a balance between generations? The 
answer to this question shows an important difference between the inter- 
generational relations taken care of by the private and public domains. 


The Asymmetry of the Intergenerational Flow 
The support supplied between parents and their adult children is character- 
ized by a clear imbalance, which we try to identify. 

Intergenerational relations are played out in several fields: the affective 
domain, domestic, financial, care, professional and scholastic help, baby- 
sitting for grandchildren, and so on. The relative importance of these different 
aspects of intergenerational support can clarify the ties between children and 
parents. Table 7 shows the proportion of families giving different kinds of 
intergenerational help. 
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Table 8 Kinds and Direction of Transfers between Generations (N = 2439) 


Kinds of Transfer Direction % 

Affective support Descending 72.23 
Affective support Ascending 70.11 
Babysitting of grandchildren Descending 34.83 
Domestic help Descending 28.55 
Domestic help Ascending 24.83 
Financial support Descending 23.48 
Professional help Descending 7.57 
Scholastic help Descending ' 7.14 
Care Ascending 5.69 
Care Descending 4.89 
Other Descending 4.14 
Financial support Ascending 3.23 
Other Ascending 3.04 
Professional help Ascending 1.55 


For the great majority of the families (71.17 percent), the help given 
between generations is affective. Next is the giving of services, mainly 
babysitting (34.83 percent of the sample) and domestic help (26.69 percent). 
Financial help seems to be less frequent. Care also does not seem to repre- 
sent a big part of the help given between generations. Finally, professional or 
scholastic and other kinds of help also occur considerably less frequently. 

It has also been observed that intergenerational relationships can vary 
according to the kind of transfers observed. One should then assume this 
difference rather than subsume it in another, undifferentiated general category. 
This kind of behaviour has led several authors to talk of an asymmetry. 

The comparison of ascending and descending transfers often leads to an 
emphasis on the specific nature of the material or financial transfers. Attias- 
Donfut (1993) refers to the ‘nearly exclusive descending direction of 
economic help’. Two decades earlier, Bengtson and Kuypers (1971) had 
observed that the descending flow was stronger than the ascending flow. 
Roussel and Bourguignon (1976) spoke of asymmetry by invoking the 
exchange of material goods for affection, the material goods almost always 
coming from the parents. Soldo and Hilde (quoted in Schaber, 1995) observe 
that in reality the transfers going from the parents to the children are much 
more important than those going in the opposite direction. This model of 
asymmetry thus seems to be clear. 

Table 8 takes the main areas of intergenerational support and indicates to 
what degree the direction of the flow, descending or ascending, conditions 
the help. 
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Table 9 
Kind of Transfer Relation between the Direction and the Intensity %4 


Financial support Strong pre-eminence of the descending flow 7.26 
Care No significant relation between the direction and intensity 0.86 
Affective support No significant relation between the direction and intensity 1.03 
Domestic help No significant relation between the direction and intensity 1.15 
Professional help Pre-eminence of the descending flow 4.75 
a This is a ratio proportion of descending flow/proportion of ascending flow. H it is equal 

fo 1, this means that the kind ya dad ee dale as 

i the cupos direction. The higher the number is, the more often the kind of transfer is 

ing. 


Note that certain kinds of help are more prevalent in the descending 
direction. This is the case for financial help and professional help. Other 
transfers, those based on affective support, domestic help and care, go equally 
from children to parents as from parents to children. 

Consequently, the asymmetry can be illustrated by indicating the 
relation between the direction of the flow and its intensity (Table 9). 

This asymmetry cannot however be considered as fixed, as lasting 
throughout the life cycle. Table 10 indicates that age is a determining factor 
in understanding the structure of the help. Three age groups are compared 
(under 46 years, from 46 to 65 years and over 65 years) to indicate the vari- 
ations in the distribution of help. It can be seen that there is a temporal 
dynamic to the distribution of intergenerational support. For each age group, 
the variations in the flow between the parents (P) and their children (C) are 
observed, ascending support (C—P) and descending (PC), according to the 
kind of help and in relation to the average, all ages mixed. It emerges that the 
oldest (over 65 years old) are more often than average beneficiaries of trans- 
fers and less frequently producers. However, between 46 and 65 years old, it 
is the parents who supply much more support than average to their children. 
The third category (under 46 years old) is more marginal because of the small 
number of parents of this age who have children who have already left home. 

As indicated, over 65 years old the structure of the aid clearly reverses. It 
becomes predominately ascending. In fact, in this age category, one sees that 
the parents supply much less help than the younger age group. One might 
interpret this decrease in descending help as due to the reduced physical 
abilities of older people. In fact, the decrease in intensity is linked to the kinds 
of help needing certain capacities, such as domestic help or care; but it turns 
out also that this analysis is too limited in the sense that, for older people, the 
help in caring is combined with a strong affective and financial support. 

This observation is especially noticeable in terms of domestic help, care 
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Table 10 Variations in the Intensity of the Flow According to Age (N = 2439)¢ 


Over 65 Between 46 and 65 Less than 46 


Age Category (N = 951) (N = 1210) (N = 278) 
Direction of flow CP P>C C>P P>C CP P-C 
Financial support 0 - 0 0 0 + 
Affective support + - + + - 0 
Domestic help ++ - 0 + - 0 
Care ++ - 0 0 - + 
Grandchildren (care) œ + - 
Professional help 0 + - 
Scholastic help 0 0 + 
Global evolution + - 0 - - 0 


a + more than the average; — less than the average; 0 no variation in comparison with 
the average. 


and, although to a lesser degree, affective support. The situation is totally 
different for the 46-65 age group. What is noticeable here is the importance 
of help given by this age group of the population, who occupy, and this is 
referred to later, a central position in the intergenerational relationships. 
During this phase of the life cycle, one gives, more than the parental average, 
support of all kinds in favour of both the children and older parents. 


The Limits of the Explanation of Asymmetry by Reciprocity® 

This asymmetry of the intergenerational flow urgently raises the question 
about the balance between generations that characterizes family solidarities. 
In fact, the asymmetry implies an unequal distribution of help between 
generations. How, then, can one satisfy the demand for equality which is the 
very foundation of the idea of contractual solidarity, the basis of state ideas 
of redistribution? In other words, is it possible there can be asymmetry and 
equality at one and the same time? Distributive justice directly inspires the 
state asymmetry of flows. Does a similar objective exist in the intergenera- 
tional dynamics supported by the family? 

Very often, one explains the asymmetry of relations between generations 
by resorting to reciprocity. Thus, Bloch et al. (1991), in basing family social 
ties on the ‘functioning of debt’, base the asymmetry of the position of the 
donors and recipients on the unique promise to return that which is con- 
tracted by receiving. The family view of a ‘debt system’ (Godbout and Caillé, 
1992) explains why this asymmetry is the temporary state necessary in a 
relationship in which a potential reversibility keeps the ideal of equivalency 
intact. The generations’ differentiated contributions take place face to face, in 
an exchange around which the balance is naturally and progressively built. 
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Each has contributed his or her share in establishing relations between gener- 
ations and, consequently, has the right to expect support from the other in 
return, often postponed. The state made this means of exchange based on 
postponed reciprocity the very cement of social citizenship. The application 
of this model to family relations is demonstrated by looking at the evolution 
of support through the life cycle (see Table 10). The greater help that people 
between 46 and 65 years old contribute to their children is rewarded in the 
next phase, over 65 years, by a big increase in the support they receive. In the 
same way, the help that they supply to their parents is considered to be a ‘fair 
return of things’ towards the ascendants who supported them in the past. 
When one introduces deferred reciprocity, that is to say when one leaves the 
transversal perspective in favour of a longitudinal approach in order to take 
account of temporal evolution, egalitarian sharing of the contributions of 
each generation appears to be re-established. 

But though satisfying in theory, this explanation of reciprocity does not 
lie easily in the proof of things. Godbout and Caillé (1992) illustrate clearly 
the deadlock one is confronted with as soon as one tries to pass from theor- 
etical models to empirical verification. In fact, in making gifts an absolute fact 
in our society, going far beyond Mauss’s thesis, on which they base their 
study, which was confined to societies without writing (they justify his choice 
a bit misleadingly by making what was probably for Mauss methodical 
prudence seem to be intellectual reticence), they neglect an important side of 
the social realities making up the relationships between people. So, spurred 
on by their anti-utilitarianism, they were led to neglect, and even to ignore, 
all that could not be explained either by gifts or by ulterior motives. This is 
precisely because there are other determining phenomena in interpersonal 
relationships, which the explanation by reciprocity (of which the gift is a 
particular realization) cannot totally satisfy when one wants to understand 
the reality of intergenerational relationships. Because, in reality, the expla- 
nation of asymmetry by the idea of reciprocity is not empirically validated. 
Soldo and Hilde (in Schaber, 1995), in their research drawing on the longi- 
tudinal data of the PSID (Panel Study of Income Dynamics, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan), find no evidence that reciprocity motivates exchanges between 
generations. The data amassed by the PSBH in Belgium confirm this (Bawin- 
Legros et al., 1995). 

Nevertheless, at the very centre of the definition of solidarity is always 
the idea of reciprocity. One cannot define the foundation of social cohesion 
without referring to a structure of relationships based on the idea of return. 
Therefore, the impossibility of finding proof of the mechanics of reciprocity 
in family solidarities questions the very existence of solidarity. But it is not 
necessary to go that far. The absence of empirical proof comes from the fact 
that one too often looks for the phenomena of reciprocity in the family 
sphere in the wrong place. Reciprocity is inscribed more in the norms than 
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in the acts. It only spills over into social behaviour according to the circum- 
stances. So it is that, most of the time, reciprocity is not observable in acts 
while all acts of solidarity are based in a normative way upon it. This norm 
of reciprocity is really the condition for the possibility of all acts of solidarity, 
because, in family ties, to view reciprocity only as building on the dynamics 
of exchanges prevents one from seeing that it also exists upstream, as a foun- 
dation of the norms, such as those that constitute the children’s and parents’ 
roles as well as their rights and duties. In the family, relations are far from 
being exclusively based on debt. Other factors are included. In this light, the 
duties of the parent and those of the child can act and be fixed in an uncon- 
ditional manner, while the dynamics of reciprocity do not commit a person 
except on the condition that he or she is either giver or, at the same time, 
receiver. But these norms, which operate independently of the norms of 
exchange, could not be understood outside the ideal of equivalence and the 
demands of reciprocity. 

Thus, parental duties cannot be defined in isolation of children’s duties, 
but, in practice, the two groups of obligations function independently of one 
another. Then it is no longer necessary that the dynamics and reversibility of 
debt be imposed. 


The Impossibility of Substitution between the State and the Family 

This hiatus between norms and practices of reciprocity is important in family 
solidarities, while it is not for those to do with solidarity taken care of by the 
state. In the latter, principles are based on a contractual solidarity, while that 
which is promoted by the family is much more of the functional kind.? The 
state defines its solidarity in formal terms and inscribes reciprocity into the 
rules. Family solidarity is defined in a much more informal way and assumes 
the reciprocity according to circumstances defined by individual needs, 
resources or differing capacity to accept the norms. In the public sphere, the 
practices, defined in a more rigid way, are expected to reflect the norms, while 
in the private sphere, the link between norms and practices is more lax, behav- 
iour being more easily adapted to the circumstances. It is important to note 
here, one more time, that the differences between family and state allow them 
to be complementary and not in competition. 

Reciprocity is thus very present in family solidarities, even though in a 
different way to public solidarity. It is the norm, acting as an axiological safe- 
guard, more than a systematic practice. Reciprocity exists in a virtual manner, 
but this virtuality is an essential condition of all interdependent behaviour. 

One must not look for reciprocity in all practices. In everyday life, it is 
needs and constraints which tend to condition what is done. The empirical 
objective of family solidarity is not then to be fair. It consists of assuming a 
responsibility. But this cannot be conceived except in a globally axiological 
context where there is a possibility of return, i.e. reciprocity as a norm. 
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Consequently, it is clear that the problem of redefining the conception 


of justice made necessary by the crisis of the welfare state will not be solved 
by the application of the family model of justice. This was developed in a 
special context, where individualization, affectivity and choice determine the 
promises. The state defines its rules by leaning on depersonalization. This 
allows it to pursue a much greater and more impartial distributive justice, but 
also obliges it to recreate the possibilities of exchange between generations 
before witnessing their asphyxiation through lack of means, and, especially, 
responsible attention. 
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Notes 


In this respect, it is interesting to note — following Luhmann (1990) — that an 
examination of the evolution of the semantics of love affairs over the last 15 years 
in the magazines Elle, Marie Claire and Cosmopolitan shows a gradual alignment 
of the habits of couples with those of the work relations system in the private sector. 
In fact, it is not rare to find in this literature (often under the label ‘feminine’) 
comparisons in the sense of a stronger and stronger convergence between, on one 
hand, professional instability, which forces a worker to change employers, even 
professions, several times during his or her career, and, on the other hand, the 
increasing complexity of love affairs, characterized by an increasing difficulty to 
adopt, in the contemporary social system, the model of family cohabitation forged 
in the 19th century; complications which drive the person to have to consider the 
possibility of engaging (simultaneously or successively) i in several ‘affairs’ during 
his or her love life (treated thus more and more in terms of a ‘love career’) 
(Barbesino and Salvaggio, 1995). In this light, the terminology used by Diana 
Princess of Wales in the interview given to the BBC (21 November 1995) is 
especially telling: speaking about her failed relationship with Prince Charles, she 
did not use the word ‘couple’ but rather that of ‘team’! 

The PSBH, from which the facts given in the two sections which follow are drawn, 
is a longitudinal, national, sample group survey, carried out every year since 1992. 
The sample includes nearly 5000 households throughout Belgium, which represents 
more than 10,000 people (more than 8000 adults). This longitudinal database is a 
source of very useful information to analyse social reality and dynamics. It looks 
at different aspects of household life, from living conditions to professional inte- 
gration, covering health, values, income, leisure, child education and relations 
between generations. 

Public debt is thought of as a spending done yesterday but whose weight lies on 
the shoulders of those who must reimburse today. 

Note, as discussed later, that the private financial transfers go in one direction only, 
from the older people to their descendants. The financial transfers within families 
in fact, in the great majority of cases, go from parents to children. The financial help 
labelled ‘not attributed’ in Table 2 constitutes, according to this observation, princi- 
pally descending flows. 
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5 In Table 3, as in Tables 4 and 5 as well, only one child has been taken into consider- 

ation in order to avoid counting parents several times. The eldest of those who have 

left home has been chosen. Furthermore, even if there are two parents in one 

household, only one of their children’s answers has been considered, with the 

objective of eliminating the possibility of counting the children twice. 

Table 5 should be the logical conclusion of the preceding two tables, namely: 

Table 3: if SES = ‘working class and self-employed people’ then greater proximity; 

Table 4: if greater proximity then greater frequency of contact. 

Table 5 tests the apparently logical conclusion: if SES = ‘working class and self- 

employed people’ then greater frequency of contact. 

But the diversity of social reality holds one back from such overly mechanical 

constructions. 

7 Two things are to be noted about the health indicator: (1) it was elaborated from 

the group 4 questions (see note to Table 3) and the people interviewed thus gave 

their own perception of their mother’s health; and (2) the evaluations did not distin- 

guish between physical and ‘mental’ health. 

The term ‘reciprocity’ is used in the wide sense, in a way that it covers a group of 

ideas, such as reversibility, the cycle of gifts, the linking of the flows, and so on. In 

fact, what is aimed at here is a group of explanations suggesting a structure of family 

exchanges which refutes a single direction and which is supported by a dynamics 

which has at its heart the return and the call for restitution. 

9 To learn more about the difference between functional and contractual solidarities 
(but also fusional and serial) see Bajoit (1992). 
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The Elderly and their Families, 
1979-94: Changing Networks and 
Relationships 


Introduction 


db image of the ageing parent neglected by the family is still well rooted 
in the public mind. The idea that old people are basically a burden to the 
family and to the state is also one which is shared by many, even in political 
circles. However, more and more evidence is now undermining these images 
and demonstrating the crucial role played by elderly parents in family 
life (Attias-Donfut and Ségalen, 1998; Attias-Donfut, 1995; Kohli, 1997; 
Marbach, 1994). 

This article takes up the same message and casts doubt on these negative 
images. Its approach is to compare the findings of two cross-sectional surveys 
carried out in 1979 and 1994 among older people in two contrasting regions 
of Switzerland. The project design is sufficiently unusual to be worthy of 
mention for its originality: it provides an opportunity to measure the changes 
that took place over a 15-year period in the composition of older people's 
family networks and in the activities of those networks. 

The present-day involvement of the elderly in exchanging services with 
the family is also examined. 

After first describing the broad lines of the two surveys, we go on to 
examine the family profiles in these two regions in 1979 and to consider what 
theories exist to explain subsequent developments. We then review the 
changes that occurred between 1979 and 1994, both in the composition of the 
family network and as regards the frequency of family visits. The last part 
focuses on mutual help within the family in 1994 only, as comparison with 
1979 was not possible. 
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Main Features of the Surveys 


Our analysis is based on material drawn from two broad cross-sectional 
surveys of the ageing population, the first having been carried out in 1979 (see 
Lalive d’Epinay et al., 1983) and the second 15 years later, in 1994 (see Lalive 
d’Epinay et al., 2000). Both studies have a similar design and follow the same 
methodological and practical rules; they are based on random samples, strat- 
ified by gender, five-year age groups and regions. One peculiarity of the 
design was to make possible a comparison between the ageing population in 
a metropolitan area (the canton of Geneva) and a semi-rural area (the Alpine 
region of Central Valais), both located in the western, French-speaking part 
of Switzerland. Thus two separate comparisons are available: between two 
regions and between two points in time. 


A Comparison between Two Regions 

Central Valais consists of a wide plain surrounded by valleys in which villages 
lie scattered up to an altitude of 1500 metres. With an area of 1244 km?, it is 
very mountainous and largely uninhabitable, but it houses a population of 
100,000 nevertheless (the density thus being 84 persons per km?). Central 
Valais has grown out of a rural past, moulded by a farming class of Alpine 
Catholics. In the 1960s, the farming sector went into a precipitous decline, 
while industry and the service sector (tourism) expanded. 

The canton of Geneva is much smaller in area (246 km?), but has a popu- 
lation of 400,000 (and thus a density of 1590 per km?), which makes it a city- 
canton. Services, particularly banking and the public sector, now constitute 
the principal economic activity, replacing industry. Traditionally regarded as 
the ‘Protestant Rome’, Geneva is non-religious in culture. It is the site of a 
large number of international organizations, which give it its cosmopolitan air. 


A Comparison between Two Points in Time 
Far-reaching changes took place in the interval between the two surveys. 
From the demographic point of view, it is common knowledge that there was 
an increase in the life span and hence an increase in the proportion of older 
people. In 1994, that proportion was of the order of 13 percent in both 
regions. The growth rate of the elderly population was slightly higher than 
that of the population as a whole. The fastest growing category was the 
‘fourth age’ group, referring here to persons aged 80 or over, which grew 
between the two surveys by 63 percent in Geneva and 107 percent in Central 
Valais; it now constitutes 3-4 percent of the total population, accounting for 
22 percent of the elderly population (65 or over) in Central Valais and 29 
percent in Geneva. 

Socioeconomic developments in the two regions affected the conditions 
and ways of life of people in the two cohorts differently. A comparison of 
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1979 and 1994 gives a measure of the changes that occurred within the popu- 
lation aged 65-94 still living at home (1979 N = 1519; 1994 N = 1447). It 
shows that the situation did change considerably in terms of health status, 
level of education, financial means and housing conditions (Lalive d’Epinay 
et al., 2000). This article focuses on changes relating to the family. 


The Situation in 1979 and Theories Concerning its Subsequent 
Development 


The 1979 survey brought to light substantial regional differences in the struc- 
ture and interactions of the family networks, suggesting that there were two 
distinct family cultures (Lalive D’Epinay et al., 1983). In the Central Valais, 
the distinguishing features were, then, the extended family typical of rural 
Catholic culture and the intensive exchanges within a horizontal network. 
The Geneva family, on the other hand, was less numerous at each generational 
level and was built around a vertical axis tracing the extension of the nuclear 
family, the exchanges being concentrated in this family nucleus. 

Did the same family models emerge from the 1994 survey or had the 
differences in family structure and functioning lessened with time? The latter 
could be expected taking account of the fact that, in other fields, the differ- 
ences between the two regions greatly diminished in the 15 years following 
the 1979 survey, as, for example, in the health status of the elderly (Lalive 
d’Epinay et al., 1997). 

The popular image of the ageing parent neglected by the family is not a 
fortuitous creation. It is propagated by the media in harrowing reports of old 
people abandoned by their kin. It also crops up in social gerontology, where 
some authors lament the way the old are abandoned by their families and 
blame the growing urbanization of society for the weakening of family ties 
and natural support systems (Popenoe, 1988, 1993; Hoffmann-Nowottny, 
1988; Miegel and Wahl, 1993). By comparing the situations at a 15-year 
interval, we can gauge the changes that have occurred in the relations between 
the elderly and their families. Had the urban region seen a weakening of the 
family or a marked decline in the vigour of family life? Had the Alpine family 


model come to resemble the urban one more closely? 


The Family Circle 


Composition of the Family Network 

In Geneva, the wider family flourished spectacularly in the space of 15 years 
(see Table 1). While two Genevans in three had at least one child in 1979, the 
proportion had risen to three out of four by 1994. In other words, the 
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Table 1 Changes in Kinship Resources, by Region (in percentages) 
Central Valais Geneva 


1979 1994 A St 1979 1994 A St 


One spouse 55 62 +7 i 48 53 +5 NS 
One child 83 84 +1 NS 65 76 +11 EE 
One grandchild 72 76 +4 NS 41 59 +18  *** 
One sibling 82 82 0 NS 68 66 —2 NS 
One ascendant“ 4 10 46. CARE 5 13 +8 “e 


Complete family? 38 42 +4 NS 17 23 +6 > 


Significance level: * p < .05; ** p< 01; *** p < .001; NS: not significant. 

St: significance of dans between 1979 and 1994. 

ajn the population aged 65-79. 

b Family made up of the spouse and at least one child, one grandchild and one sibling. 


proportion of childless Genevans fell by a third. For both points of time, a 
greater proportion of women were childless than men: in 1979, 39 percent of 
women were childless and in 1994, 27 percent. 

The lengthening of the life span means that spouses can live together 
longer; it also means that an increasing number of older people, now one in 
ten, still have a direct ascendant or an ascendant by marriage; the increase in 
this instance represents an impressive doubling of the proportion. As people 
live longer, they also have a better chance of becoming grandparents (or even 
great-grandparents), this trend being particularly marked in the urban 
canton. 

While the family network in Geneva expanded over the 15 years, in the 
Valais its composition remained more or less unchanged. 

The same can be said of the generational structure, which did not change 
in the Valais but which changed greatly in Geneva, moving closer towards 
that of the Valais. In the urban canton, the proportion of one-generation 
families fell sharply while families with three (or more) generations became 
commonplace.! 

Families in the Valais are still larger than in Geneva. More Valaisans have 
kinship resources and they have them in greater quantity: more children, 
more grandchildren and more brothers and sisters. However, the number of 
descendants and siblings is on the decline (see Table 2). 

In both regions, the average number of children was lower than the 
average number of siblings at age 20, in 1994 as in 1979. The average number 
of siblings at age 20 fell in both regions over the 15-year period. The same 
holds true for the average number of children, but only for the Alpine region. 
In the city-canton, in contrast, this number rose. 
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Table 2 Size of Family Network, by Region 


Central Valais Geneva 
Average Number of 1979 1994 A St 1979 194 A St 
Living children 30 27 43 * 1.3 16 +03  *** 
Siblings at age 20 46 43 -03 a 29 24 -0.5 e 
Siblings now 25 28 +03 NS 17 15 02 + 


Significance level: * p < .05; ** p < .01; *** p < .001; NS: not significant. 
St: significance of di ces between 1979 and 1994, 


Table 3 Proportion of Childless Persons, by Cohort and Region (in percentages) 


Cohort 
Year of Birth Period of Fecundity Central Valais Geneva 
1930-4" 1950-74 13 17 
1925-% 1945-69 16 22 
1920-4 1940-64 12 19 
1915-19 1935-59 21 23 
1910-14? 1930-54 18 29 
1905-90 192549 14 43 
1900-4b 1920-44 16 38 
a According to the 1994 survey (N = 1759). According to 1979 survey (N = 1519). 
c The atid of fecundity is considered to start at about 20 years of age and to last 


roughly 20 years. 


Let us dwell for a moment on the increase in the proportion of Genevans 
having a child and the rise in the average number of children. In order to 
identify the causes of these trends, we subdivided the group of persons having 
no children into five-year cohorts, the youngest being made up of those born 
between 1930 and 1934 and the oldest being those born in the early years of 
the 20th century (see Table 3). 

The proportion of childless Genevans in the two oldest cohorts, which 
made up the ‘fourth age” group in 1994, was 40 percent. This figure then fell, 
to reach 20 percent in the youngest cohorts that now constitute the ‘third age’ 
group. The period of fecundity of those who are now in advanced old age lay 
between the two wars, a time of crisis and economic recession, and the harsh 
circumstances no doubt explain why so many people had no children. The 
proportion of childless dropped in the postwar years, when economic growth 
returned and the baby boom got under way (Neury, 1991: 8; Commission 
‘Politiques de Population’, 1985: 15-20). As the protagonists of the baby 
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Table 4 Proximity of Child (Among Those Having a Child), by Region 
{in percentages) 
Central Valais Geneva 


Same household 28 17 -11 13 11 2 
Same commune* 52 49 3 35 32 3 
Same canton 10 21 +11 38 41 +3 
Other canton or country 10 13 +3 14 16 +2 
Total 100 100 100 100 

St +. NS 


Significance level: * p < .05; ** p < .01; *** p < .001; NS: not significant. 
St. significance ¡lores between 1979 and 1994. 
a But different household. The commune is the Swiss basic local authority. 


boom are now in the ‘third age’ group, the trend suggests that the propor- 
tion of ‘fourth age’ Genevans without descent will decline over the coming 
decades. 

The birth rate in the Alpine region fell steeply during the first half of the 
century. The influence of Catholicism, however, together with a drop in 
infant mortality, combined to maintain a much higher fertility rate in that 
region than in the urban canton. It is also true that the rural areas suffered 
less than the urban, industrialized cantons during the years of crisis between 
the wars: cantonal statistics show that there was considerable migration from 
town to country at that time; many citizens of other cantons left Geneva and 
other cities to rejoin their families in the country (see, for example, Neury, 
1991). The baby boom therefore had much less impact in the Central Valais. 


Child’s Place of Residence 

The child, together with the spouse, is the main source of help (Johnson and 
Troll, 1992), provided of course that he or she lives near the elderly parent. 
Table 4 concerns the proximity of the nearest child’s place of residence. In the 
Alpine region, cohabitation with a child has become much less common, 
while there has been a surge in cases where the child resides in another canton 
or even another country. This geographic mobility is not found in the city- 
canton, where the pattern has been fairly constant. 


Contact with the Family 


Table 5 shows the frequency of home visits to or by a member of the family. 
The intensity of visits increased in both regions. This is largely due to the 
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Table 5 Frequency of Family Visits, by Region (in percentages) 





Central Valais Geneva 
Visit to or by a Member ————— 
of the Family 1979 1994 A 1979 1994 A 
Few times a year, at most 21 11 —10 30 25 5 
At least once a month 30 24 + 29 24 -5 
Once a week or more 49 65 +16 41 51 +10 
Total 100 100 100 100 
St Shp + 


Significance level: * p < .05; ** p < .01; *** p < .001; NS: not significant. 
St significance of di ces between 1979 and 1994. 


denser family networks and the improvement in means of communication, 
particularly the ubiquity of cars and telephones in recent decades. In 1979, 
one Valaisan in two received or paid a visit at least once a week, whereas by 
1994 this ratio had risen to two out of three. The same trend is visible in 
Geneva, where one person out of two receives or pays a family visit at least 
once a week. In the same region, however, there is an appreciable fraction of 
older people who seldom see a member of their family: one out of four 
receives or pays a visit only a few times a year, at most. These cases usually 
involve people whose child lives in another canton or another country. That 
being said, thanks to the telephone the proportion of those who nowadays 
have only scant contact with their families is only one in 15 for Geneva and 
less than one in 20 for the Valais. 


A Specific Family Culture 
It remains true that the level of family visits is higher in the Alpine region. 
This regional disparity is the outcome of the logic of family visits peculiar to 
each region, which may be illustrated by the following multiple linear regres- 
sion analysis (Table 6). We measured the impact of variables of status (region, 
age, gender, social status), biography (composition of the family group) and 
health on the frequency of family contacts. The dependent variable is an 
additive scale of the frequencies of (1) the visits paid, (2) the visits received 
and (3) the telephone calls made and received, each indicator coded from 0 
(never or almost never) to 4 (daily); thus, the resulting scale runs from 0 (no 
contact) to 12 (daily contact on the three indicators) (Cronbach’s a = .73). 
The disparity between the regions persists even when the model’s other 
variables are applied. Elderly people in the Alpine region have more frequent 
contacts with their families than those in the urban region. The model’s 
variables only give a partial explanation of this difference. To take the 
biographical variables for example: the fact that Valaisans have a wider family 
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Table 6 Logic of Contacts with the Family (Multiple Linear Regression) 








B B Sig 
Status variables 
Region: Valais vs Geneva 454  —.083 $e 
Age/cohort —001  -—.002 NS 
Gender: men vs women 295 .054 A 
Social status: lower vs 
middle .022 .004 NS 
higher l -009 001 NS 
Biographical variables 
Spouse and child: with spouse and no child vs 
Child but no spouse —038  —006 NS 
Spouse but no child -1.143 -.106 +3 
No spouse or child -1.047  —.125 z 
Grandchildren: no vs yes .866 .145 wE 
Siblings: no vs yes .293 .048 NS 
Residence of nearest child: same commune vs 
Same canton -.382  -.059 3 
Other canton/country -1.998 —234 2% 
Residence of nearest sibling: same commune vs 
Same canton 409  —057 NS 
Other canton/country 943  -.129 ae 
Health variables 
Functional health‘ —039 -032 NS 
Psychic health? _.066 043 NS 


Adjusted R? : .22 


Population living at home, aged 65-94 years, N = 1447. 

Significance level: * p < .05; ** p< 01; *** p < .001; NS: not significant. 

“Funcional health is measured by a combination of the five basic ADL (activities of daily 
living) indicators and three other indicators taken from the [ADL {instrumental activities of 
daily living) index, which concerns mobility (as opposed to confinement). A scale from 0 
to 16 is obtained, with a higher score representing a higher level of functional 
incapacity. 

b Psychic health is measured by means of the Wang depressive symptoms scale, which 
goes from 0 to 10, pq Alcora ra de symptoms. 


circle than Genevans and that they live closer to their children and to their 
brothers and sisters does not fully account for this difference. The persistence 
of the regional disparity when the impact of other variables has been neu- 
tralized means that the real difference between the two regions lies elsewhere. 
The logic of family contacts therefore seems to be guided by standards that 
are peculiar to each region, which lends credence to the idea that there are 
two distinct family cultures.’ 
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On the other hand, social status has no bearing on the intensity of 
contacts; a regression analysis restricted to visits indicates, however, that 
people in the middle and higher levels of the social scale have less chance of 
enjoying weekly visits than those lower in the scale; but if telephone calls are 
included in the dependent variable, like here, the effect of social status is can- 
celled out. 

The composition of the family circle and the proximity of the child are 
the main determinants of the intensity of contacts. People who have no 
children or whose nearest child or sibling lives in another canton or country 
have fewer contacts. The pivotal importance of offspring and their proxim- 
ity is greater in the urban region, where the proportion of people having no 
descendants is high in the older cohorts. This proportion decreases in the 
younger cohorts, however, so an increase in the level of contacts with the 
elderly may be expected in the urban region in the coming decades, provided 
the offspring do not settle too far away. A final point is that age and state of 
health in no way impair the vitality of contacts. Our finding is that, when an 
older person’s mobility becomes restricted for health reasons, the family 
offsets this by coming to visit: persons whose functional health is impaired 
are then observed to receive more visits than those whose health is unim- 
paired. 


Mutual Help within the Family 


In this section, we discuss the exchange of services between older people and 
their families, excluding mutual help within the household. This provides us 
with another opportunity to test the validity of the theory that there are two 
family cultures. We have already described how the two regions differ in 
terms of the composition of family networks and the frequency of family 
contacts. What is the situation from the point of view of mutual help? 

To begin with, we make a distinction between the providers and the 
recipients of services. On that basis, we then draw up a classification of the 
positions in the service exchange system within the family. Finally, we 
endeavour to define these positions. The results presented in this section refer 
only to the present day (1994) situation, i.e. to persons aged 60-94 living at 
home (N = 1759), as this aspect was only touched on in 1979. 


Providers of Services 

The respondents were given a list of services and asked to indicate the fre- 
quency in each case, the choice being between ‘often’, ‘sometimes’, ‘seldom’ 
or ‘never’. The first two options were selected because they convey a degree 
of regularity of the service in the respondent’s view. A distinction was made 
between domestic chores and relational activities (Table 7). 
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Table 7 Providers of Family Services, by Type of Service, Region and Gender 
Central Valais Geneva 


Sgi/ Sgl/ 
H F Total Sg2 H F Total Sg2 Sr 


Domestic chores 


Housework 6 25 17  *** 4 16 11 ee tet 
Shopping 24 22 23 NS 15 19 17 NS ** 
DIY/gardening 49 12 28 ** 20 8 13 HH o mn 


Atleast one domestic chore 55 38 46 ++. 29 27 28 NS +. 


Relational activities 
Outings with elderly 
relative 23 16 19 hi 18 13 15 */NS £ 
Outings with children 41 41 41 NS 28 29 29 NS re 
Babysitting, homework 40 48 45 */** 23 30 27 */## 44% 
At least one relational 


activity 57 56 57 NS 40 41 41 NS «es 
Other services 

Handiwork (making 

clothes, etc.) 5 28 18 +. 2 14 9 ob ht 
Occupational help 26 10 17 ** 11 4 7 Z  ***+ me 
At least one service 

performed 73 71 72 NS 52 51 51 NS ** 


Sgl: significance of differences between genders; Sg2: same after standardization of age. 
Sr. significance of differences between regions. 
Significa cance level: * p < .05; ** p < .01; *** p < .001; NS: not significant. 


The elderly put more effort into relational activities. These are singled 
out by nearly six people out of ten in the Alpine region and four out of ten 
in the urban region. They mostly concern grandchildren: almost one Valaisan 
in two and three Genevans in ten look after a grandchild or take the grand- 
child out. Relational activities involve ascendants in 15-20 percent of cases. 

Help with domestic chores is mentioned by nearly one Valaisan in two, 
but only three Genevans in ten. The marked regional disparity as regards do- 
it-yourself tasks and gardening may be partly explained by the higher pro- 
portion of home-owners in the Alpine region (80 percent of Valaisans own 
their own home, as opposed to a mere 25 percent of Genevans) and the very 
strong attachment to the land, most people there having a piece of land 
(which serves as garden, vegetable plot, orchard or vineyard). 

The involvement of the elderly is greater in the Alpine region than in the 
urban one. Seven Valaisans in ten state that they regularly perform at least 
one of the services listed for their families, compared with one in two 
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Table 8 Recipients of Services, by Type of Service and Region 





Central Valais Geneva Sr 

Household chores 

Cleaning 10 4 443 

Cooking 5 4 NS 

Shopping 18 11 ae 

DIY/gardening 19 10 gai 
Receives at least one domestic service 31 21 +A 
Other services 

Form filling, tax formalities 19 6 #3 

Personal hygiene 2 1 a 
Receives at least one service 39 24 #3 
Sr: significance of differences between regions. 
Significance level: * p < .05; ** p < .01; *** p< 001; NS: not significant. 


Genevans. The recipients are the same in each region, however (when people 
who have the relative in question are compared): the children in 70 percent 
of cases, ascendants in half, and a grandchild in a third, the horizontal 


network receiving much less help. 


Recipients of Services 

The services received by the respondents relate to household tasks, adminis- 
trative formalities and personal hygiene. Again, the services received ‘often’ 
or ‘sometimes’ were recorded. As gender differences were not significant, the 
results are presented by region only (Table 8). 

The family usually lends a hand by doing the shopping, carrying out 
home repairs or gardening, or filling in forms and dealing with correspon- 
dence, In the Alpine region, four people in ten regularly receive at least one 
of these services, compared with one in four in the urban region. 

The regional disparity in help with household tasks does not mean that 
Genevans’ domestic needs are not met. In Geneva, more use is made of 
services contracted privately (e.g. cleaning ladies) or through official channels 
(e.g. home help, meals on wheels) (see Lalive d’Epinay et al., 2000: Ch. 7). 

The indicator available to compare the two surveys shows that the 
number of older people receiving one domestic service (cooking, cleaning, 
shopping) from their families was greater in 1994, the proportion of recipi- 
ents having risen by a third in the Alpine region (from 18 percent in 1979 to 
25 percent in 1994) and more than doubled in the city-canton (from 7 percent 
in 1979 to 15 percent in 1994). 

The idea that the elderly parent is simply a burden to the family is not 
confirmed. On the contrary, the elderly are more often providers of services 
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Table 9 Typology of Positions in the Service Exchange System 








Provider 

Recipient Yes No 

Yes Exchangers Receivers 
Valais: 30% Valais: 8% 
Geneva: 15% Geneva: 9% 

No Givers Outsiders 
Valais: 42% Valais: 20% 
Geneva: 36% Geneva: 40% 





The regional difference is significant at p< 001. 


to the family than recipients. In the urban region, there are twice as many 
providers as recipients (51 percent as against 24 percent) and in the Alpine 
region the ratio is almost the same (72 percent to 39 percent). Moreover, it 
should not be forgotten that older people’s involvement in the family is con- 
siderably underestimated, as loans and gifts of money are not taken into 
account. 

Mutual help within the family appears to be more developed in the 
Alpine region. Valaisans more often perform services for their families and 
more often receive help from them. What we see is in fact two models of 


mutual help within the family. 


Positions in the Service Exchange System 

We attempted to define more clearly the system of service exchanges between 
older people and their families. For that purpose, we took as our starting 
point the distinction between providers and recipients of services. This led us 
to distinguish four positions: the exchangers, the receivers, the givers and 
those outside the system (Table 9). 

Older people who take part in the service exchange system are mostly 
givers (approximately four out of ten). There are twice as many exchangers 
in the Alpine region as in the urban region (30 percent as opposed to 15 
percent). The receivers are in a minority, representing less than one person in 
ten. Finally, those who remain outside the system, the outsiders, form a large 
group in the urban region, where they represent four persons in ten, twice as 
many as in the Alpine region.’ 

What kind of profile do the people in these positions have? Are the out- 
siders self-sufficient individuals or people in poor health whose needs are 
covered entirely by professional services, and why are there so many of them 
in the city-canton? 
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Social and Health Profiles of Positions in the Service Exchange 

System 

We attempted to define the profile of these positions by carrying out a multi- 
nomial regression analysis, which is suited to dependant variables with more 
than two non-ordered categories (Table 10). A point of note is that neither 
gender nor social status has any effect on the position in the service exchange 
system. 

The regional difference is cancelled out by the model’s variables. The 
unadjusted difference observed in Table 9 is essentially the result of differ- 
ences in the composition of the family networks, rather than being a reflec- 
tion of distinct family cultures (none of the model’s variables being of a 
cultural nature). As an exception to that, however, a comparison between the 
outsiders and the exchangers shows that Genevans are more likely to fall into 
the former category than the latter. 

To recapitulate the characteristics of each group: the givers are the 
youngest group and the healthiest (both objectively and subjectively). They 
more frequently live as a couple. They differ from the exchangers in that their 
family life is less intensive (with fewer children, children living further away, 
fewer contacts). 

The exchangers differ from the givers in being older and more often 
living alone. Although they are more often without a life companion, the 
exchangers have a richer family life, with more descendants, children who are 
nearer (in the same commune) and more frequent contacts with the family. 
They seem to have more health problems, which do not cause major func- 
tional difficulties but which take the form of dissatisfaction with their per- 
ceived state of health and greater use of formal care services. 

The receivers constitute the oldest group, with the poorest functional 
health, which they themselves assess more unfavourably. They more often 
live alone, with the result that, because of their health problems, they depend 
on outside assistance. Their usage of professional services is no greater, 
however, the reason apparently being that their family life, although not so 
rich as that of the exchangers (with fewer children and less frequent contacts), 
is sufficient to meet their needs. 

Like the givers, the outsiders are usually one of a couple living together 
but the difference is that they are older. The outsiders differ from the other 
three groups in having fewer or no descendants and less frequent family 
contacts. In order to circumscribe this group clearly, we carried out a logistic 
analysis of the outsiders as opposed to the other three groups. The question 
is whether the members of the group are self-sufficient individuals or perhaps 
people in poor health whose need for care is catered for entirely by pro- 
fessional services. Our analysis confirmed that the difference between the 
outsiders and the other three groups lies not in their state of health but in 
their marital status and family situation: they are usually people who have no 
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children or who have no child nearby. The fact that there are more such 
people in Geneva derives chiefly from the high percentage of childless 
persons among the ‘fourth age’ group there. The outsiders are therefore self- 
sufficient because they live as couples, but their family network is fragile. 


Conclusion 


The family circle of older people has widened in both regions. As the life span 
lengthens, people can live longer with their spouse or their brothers and 
sisters and have a better chance of seeing the third or even fourth generation 
come into the world and prosper. This widening of the family circle is more 
marked in the urban region, where there has been a steep drop in the pro- 
portion of very old having no descendants, thanks to the baby boom. The 
elongation of the vertical family axis is therefore more striking in that region. 
This is a heartening development. The proportion of childless old Genevans 
will thus decline over the coming decades, giving grounds for hope that the 
integration of older people into the family will improve. In parallel with this 
expansion of the family circle, the number of descendants has followed a 
downward trend in the Alpine region, while the distance to the nearest child’s 
place of residence increased. The effect is a gradual alignment of the family 
structures in the two regions. 

These changes in the composition of the family circle have been accom- 
panied in both regions by more frequent visits and increased help with house- 
hold chores from members of the family. This clearly refutes the idea that 
there has been a decline in the family and in mutual supportiveness (see 
earlier). 

The two family models identified in 1979 have therefore moved along the 
same path but they still have their differences 15 years on. The Valaisan’s 
family circle is still wider than that of the Genevan at all generational levels; 
in the Alpine region, family visits are still more frequent and help within the 
family greater. The life of the family network seems to be guided by cultural 
standards peculiar to each region. 

The disparity between the regions as regards visiting and mutual help can 
be partly explained by family size, families being larger in the Valais. Another 
factor is the greater proximity of children (and brothers and sisters). While 
family help is more forthcoming in the Alpine region, however, the recipi- 
ents are the same in both regions. Affective considerations have not been 
taken into account, but the logic of preferences within the family turns out 
to be similar in the two regions (Lalive D’Epinay et al., 2000: Ch. 6). In order 
of priority, these preferences range from the vertical line of descendants, to 
brothers and sisters, and ascendants. The help provided goes to these relatives 
in both regions. 
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In light of these observations, particularly those concerning the affective 
dimension, the family models in Geneva and in the Valais do not seem so far 
apart in the way they function. Lastly, an analysis of the exchange of services 
between elderly people and their families shows that there is a high degree of 
involvement on the part of the elderly, who are more often providers than 
recipients of services. The idea that older people are basically a burden to the 
family is not borne out by our findings. 


Notes 


This article was prepared as part of the Swiss National Science Foundation project 
‘Autonomy of Ageing People and Sociocultural Environment’ (National Research 
Programme 32; application No. 4032-035728), under the direction of Christian Lalive 
d’Epinay (principal applicant), Jean-Pierre Michel, Eric Fuchs and Eugéne Horber 
(co-applicants). 


1 The generational structure in the Valais in 1994 was as follows: 2 percent with ‘no 
family’ (as in 1979); 13 percent one-generation families (with only one relative of 
the same generation, the spouse and/or a sibling; 15 percent in 1979); 9 percent two- 
generation families (11 percent in 1979) and 76 percent families of three or more 
generations (72 percent in 1979). Both ascending and descending generations are 
taken into account. The generational structure of Geneva families in 1994 was as 
follows: 6 percent with ‘no family’ (7 percent in 1979); 17 percent one-generation 
families (28 percent in 1979); 17 percent two-generation families (23 percent in 

1979); and 60 percent three-generation families (42 percent in 1979). 

This indicator does not provide a reliable comparison between the two regions 

because the distances involved are not the same. Central Valais covers a much wider 

area than the canton of Geneva, and the distances from one village to another are 
much greater. For 1994 only, we have one indicator of the travel time needed to visit 
the nearest child by the most convenient means of transport. These two spatiotem- 
poral indicators of the child’s geographic proximity reveal a regional difference: 

Genevans tend to live further away from their children than Valaisans. The differ- 

ence is nevertheless slight, because Valaisans have more children and thus have a 

better chance of living near one of them. 

3 This argument is also supported by another analysis (not shown; results available 
on request; email: jean-francois.bickel@cig.unige.ch), which shows that the regional 
disparity disappears by introducing a mixed indicator of religious belief and 
practice. 

4 Presents, loans, gifts of money and the various forms of advanced inheritance were 
not covered in our study. Huge amounts of monetary and non-monetary property 
are transferred, mainly towards the descending line, as shown by Attias-Donfut 
(1995) for France, Kohli (1997) for Germany and Coenen-Huther et al. (1994) for 
Switzerland. 

5 By focusing attention on the exchange of services with the family only, the contri- 
bution of older people to those around them is underestimated. Exchanges with 
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friends are far from negligible, particularly in the city-canton. If these exchanges 
are included, the proportion of outsiders falls sharply but it is still twice as high in 
Geneva as in Central Valais (26 percent to 13 percent). The distribution of the other 
positions is as follows: in the urban canton, 43 percent of people fall into the givers’ 
group, 22 percent into the exchangers’ and 9 percent into the recipients’; in the 
Alpine region, these percentages are 42, 37 and 13, respectively. 
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The Construction of 
Grandparenthood 





Te sociology of the family has been a growth field of enquiry in France 
for the past 15 years and it is surprising that the major demographic fact 
of greater life expectancy leading to the multiplication of contemporary 
grandparents has been overlooked. In the USA there have been numerous 
recent studies on the subject, but Europe has been lagging behind in this field, 
with some exceptions such as the research done in Belgium by Bawin-Legros 
and Gauthier (1992). This neglect contrasts with interest in the precarious- 
ness and recomposition of conjugal life, together with individualistic types of 
relationships arising from new techniques of reproduction — subjects that 
have monopolized the attention of researchers. Up until now there has been 
no exhaustive study of this new demographic phenomenon, the question of 
grandparenting having previously been treated from either psychological or 
psychoanalytical perspectives. Grandparents have been the great ‘forgottens’ 
of sociology. 

There are two reasons for this omission. The image of the grandparent 
still remains firmly associated with old age, and grandparenthood is a dis- 
regarded theme because of the historical devaluation of older people and the 
weak stereotypes of ‘grandpas’ and ‘grandmas’ bent over in rocking chairs or 
with home-made jams. These stereotypes do not make them attractive as 
research subjects for sociologists. Moreover, this theme evokes conservative 
or even reactionary attitudes that are alien to sociology, a discipline fre- 
quently associated with left-wing views. In addition, the sociology of the 
family in France has developed in the context of the French concern with 
raising the birth rate, a factor which has contributed to the focus of interest 
being placed on the young child and parents. 

In the research presented in this article, we have set ourselves the task of 
analysing the sociological aspects of the role of new grandparents, that is to 
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say adults in their prime, in good health, often still in the labour force, and 
with comfortable levels of salary or pensions. This research was undertaken 
among families of three or four generations, combining both quantitative and 
qualitative data.! The first objective that results from the representative aspect 
of our survey is to show the strong contemporary contribution of older 
generations to the ties that bind three or four generations together. In order 
to show this new face of grandparenthood, we make a contrast with how it 
has been represented historically or within anthropology. We then trace the 
transformations that are established in the cycle of grandparenthood. Here, 
we present major recent trends associated with grandparenthood, while 
emphasizing the tensions and conflict that accompany these transformations. 
Contrary to the rosy picture often portrayed (Royal, 1987), it is clear that 
these strong ties are also accompanied by difficulties ranging from transitory 
moments of tension to open conflict and bitterness. Grandparents by their 
very presence, represent a pillar of identity to their grandchildren, but this 
relationship brings with it all the complexities of relationships in general. We 
limit our analysis of these tensions and conflicts to the sociological view point 
rather than referring to the psychoanalytical domain from which they 
undoubtedly originate. 


New Grandparents 


Grandparents have changed. The history of ageing in western civilizations 
has shown the existence of contradictory images of ageing and its trans- 
formations. During the middle of the 18th century, when old age was invari- 
ably looked upon with derision, there was a shift to an obligation of respect 
towards elders. Although the image of older men and women was redefined 
and revalued, this occurred mainly in the context of the formation of the ideal 
bourgeois family, where grandfathers and grandmothers acquired an edu- 
cational role in relation to their grandchildren. 

Recent interest in grandparents seems to have been in response to the 
greater interest shown towards childhood and by virtue of the fact that 
grandparents are assigned an educative role in relation to young children. In 
fact the ‘concept of childhood’ which Ariés (1983) elaborated is today com- 
pletely different than before. We must constantly be reminded of how we are 
prone to project onto the past our contemporary representations. In rural as 
well as non-western societies where the welfare state is underdeveloped the 
young child is above all a worker, a continuity of the lineage, and the guar- 
antor of future care given to parents in old age. Children work in the fields 
from the age of five, alongside the plough of their father, in the kitchen with 
their mother, or in workshops and in factories. It was not until Ferry passed 
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legislation (in 1882) creating compulsory schooling, that the status of the 
child as a being to be shaped for the future was finally recognized. 

Solidarity between the young and old in rural societies without a strong 
state presence was a private matter, instigated somehow by necessity. This 
form of solidarity was interrupted by the effects of industrialization and the 
creation of the proletariat which affected several generations. Generational 
ties were reconstituted towards the end of this period, when the condition of 
workers improved and pensions were introduced, thereby creating a space 
before death and the possibility to take on the role of grandparents. By 
freeing the family of its traditional role of caring for its ageing members, 
public solidarity also contributed towards the emergence of new ties which 
were founded on the basis of the autonomy of generations. 

Other social factors can be invoked that characterize the new generation 
of grandparents. Because of greater life expectancy grandparenthood is now 
more common. It is achieved on average between the ages of 48 and 52, well 
before the third or a fortiori fourth age. The new generation of grandparents 
who were born between 1940 and 1950 have lived through a period of major 
social change that has seen new types of conjugal relations emerge, new styles 
of bringing up children, access to contraception and abortion for women, 
women participating massively in the labour market, lifestyle changes within 
families and legal changes concerning conjugal relationships. On the 
economic front, this generation has benefited from unprecedented rates of 
upward social mobility that have never been seen before in France. This is in 
marked contrast to the experience of their parents, who had to rely more 
upon their own endeavours to climb the social ladder, and to their children, 
who are experiencing more difficulties in entering the labour market despite 
the considerable family support that they received. 

Today’s young grandparents were liberal parents, and the relationship 
they had with their children has been clearly influenced by the ideas which 
followed the events of 1968. They opened the way to divorce and relation- 
ships without marriage. Their children were conceived voluntarily and in a 
planned way, and they became part of the new culture of intimacy. The child 
becomes a mirror of ‘us’, the expression of love between a couple. A psycholo- 
gist, Bourguignon (1987: 96), suggests that in the same way that the couple 
who use the domain of their private life to express their feelings, ‘the child also 
develops a sense of self and finds an identity through the affective gratification 
that he [or she] brings to the couple’. De Singly (1996) rightly emphasizes the 
increasing role of psychoanalysis for children in the 1970s, in turn reflecting 
the work of Dolto in the 1950s: the child has the right to be himself, he must 
reach his own equilibrium and let his own personality emerge. 

The fact that affective ties between the generations are closer by no means 
excludes the possibility of tension, conflict or even family breakdown. In fact, 
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the risk of greater tension between the generations is exacerbated because of 
the imprecision of grandparenting patterns. There are many ways of being a 
grandparent ranging from fully engaging in the role to withdrawing from it. 
This freedom is all the greater because there are no prescriptive norms. 
Grandparents, of course, have a status that results from their position in the 
order of the generations, but this status does not come with a precise role. 
Normative guides are weak and this leaves grandparents with much room to 
manoeuvre. The relationship between grandparents and grandchildren is in 
the end a voluntary one, negotiated by each of the protagonists and evolving 
within a specific context. 

However, despite the diversity of behaviour, some global trends can be 
seen, notably resulting from new demographic structures. Because of greater 
life expectancy, grandparents today have the privilege of seeing their grand- 
children born, growing up and becoming in turn parents. The increased time- 
span of grandparenthood gives rise to long-term relationships and reciprocal 
exchanges. This time-span comprises several distinct periods. 

The first phase is becoming a grandparent, and this is always a shock, 
even when the event is something that has been strongly anticipated. In fact 
there is a strong desire to have a grandchild and moreover one which is often 
expressed by women as well as by men. 

The way in which the arrival of a grandchild is experienced depends upon 
the moment it occurs in the life course. There is a good age, not too early not 
too late, which favours a more serene acceptance of this new identity. 
Becoming a grandparent marks a change in generational status, and at the 
same time it can be an abrupt shock and not easily accepted by those who 
have not yet reached 50. This first phase of grandparenthood often takes place 
at a time when individuals are still active professionally as well as in other 
domains of social life, where several roles often compete with each other. 
Demands of professional life, such as being fully engaged in a career or fear 
of losing one’s job, compete with the new responsibilities of family life 
towards children (and children-in-law), and grandchildren, as well as often 
ageing parents who are in need of support. Moreover, social engagements, 
whether they be of a political nature or through voluntary activities, tend to 
accumulate at this time of life for both men and women. 

Despite the variety of this activity and the professional life of grand- 
mothers, young grandparents devote large amounts of time to contact with 
their grandchildren. Eighty-five percent of women and 75 percent of men 
look after their grandchildren more or less regularly (without the presence of 
their parents), either daily or weekly and at weekends or during holidays. 
This massive investment is one of the most remarkable results of our research. 
A comparison of the responses obtained from three generations of the same 
family shows that looking after grandchildren is more widespread than pre- 
viously. The presence of grandparents proves to be stronger today than for 
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previous generations, and it is apparent in all social classes, even though it is 
women who are not active in the labour market that give more support. The 
development of daycare centres and nursery schools has not resulted in 
grandparents withdrawing their support. In fact grandparental support com- 
plements institutionalized forms of childcare. 

Several explanations have been advanced to explain this greater invest- 
ment of grandparents, among the most important of which is the fact that the 
majority of young mothers are professionally active and therefore have an 
increased need to be helped. In addition, young women who are upwardly 
socially mobile tend to benefit most from the help of a grandmother. This 
trend shows that there is a strong element of intergenerational solidarity 
between women oriented towards helping new generations of women to 
advance professionally in their careers. 

The nature of grandparenting itself has changed. Today, more than in the 
past, the raising of children under the parent’s responsibility is the norm. 
With the exception of family crises, grandparents do not get involved in the 
education of their grandchildren. They have to respect the independence of 
the young parents and to keep the ‘right distance’ by being neither too close 
nor too distant. In the recent past, parents could more easily place their 
children to be brought up with their grandparents, as for example when 
parents were obliged to move for economic reasons. Such a practice is today 
considered to be socially unacceptable since psychologists have shown the 
negative consequences for children who are separated for long periods from 
their parents. Today new roles have been attributed to parents and grand- 
parents, with the latter adopting a role that is orientated towards playful 
activities and one that is more remote than previously. However, grand- 
parents have relationships with a wider circle of grandchildren and they can 
at the same time be very emotionally close to all of them. In the past, these 
relationships were more distant since there were many more grandchildren. 
But at the same time it was more likely that one or two grandchildren in a 
family would have been brought up by their grandparents and the relation- 
ship would have been more parental than grandparental in style. These types 
of changes are, of course, accompanied by tension since, as we show, the 
questions over the right way to bring a child up represent the major source 
of intergenerational conflict. 

As grandchildren are growing up, their contact with grandparents con- 
tinues to be frequent even though it is less than when they were very young. 
Adolescents are more interested in people from their own age group and they 
do fewer activities with their grandparents. Nevertheless, links are main- 
tained through family meals and the giving of gifts. 

At the end of this cycle, a small minority of great-grandparents who are 
in good health can still look after their great-grandchildren in situations 
where grandparents remain tied up in their professional life. The role of 
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great-grandparents is worth studying in greater detail because they have 
become new figures in the family and their numbers are increasing rapidly. 
They have a dual role that both symbolizes the depth of the lineage and a 
bringing together of the enlarged family. Also, the figure of the grandfather 
(whose presence in the family is much more important than has previously 
been suggested) deserves to be better understood. Grandfathers do have a 
role in looking after grandchildren, although they do less than grandmoth- 
ers. They also play an indirect role by supporting grandmothers in their task. 
Grandmothers who form part of a couple also help out more than those who 
live alone. Young grandfathers sometimes are more involved with their 
grandchildren than they had been with their own children. It is as if they are 
trying to catch up for lost time in childrearing that resulted from their invest- 
ment in their professional life. Grandfathers and grandmothers occupy 
different places in the memory of grandchildren. Grandmothers are often 
situated in the intimate realm of the family’s history, whereas grandfathers are 
often invoked in the context of their life outside the family and more in 
keeping with social history. These representations are two different but com- 
plementary dimensions of the way in which grandchildren’s own identities 
are built up. There can be no doubt that these distinctions will not be so great 
in future generations for whom the sexual division of labour will not have 
been so acute. 


Conflict and Tension 


As with all family relations, conflicts exist within family intergenerational 
relations and the shock of different family cultures can be clearly seen in the 
preference that is expressed by grandchildren for a particular family line or 
by grandparents for a particular grandchild. These conflicts are sometimes 
expressed in psychological terms, such as the character of such and such a 
grandparent, but sociological causes are also evident when two modes of 
family organization are opposed. 

Grandparents are subject to different types of conflict and tension which 
often overlap. Three different motives can be identified: education, the 
problem of maintaining the right distance and the rivalry that exists between 
maternal and paternal lineages. 

Our quantitative data have shown that the main divergences between 
grandparents and parents are to be found in the education of grandchildren: 
32 percent of grandparents disagreed with the way in which the grandchild 
was being brought up (and especially when this grandchild was to be found 
in the household of their son and daughter-in-law). These differences are 
certainly even more widespread and diverse as is shown by our qualitative 
interviews. When there is a conflictual relationship between a mother and 
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daughter over a grandchild, it has often been preceded by difficult relations 


in adolescence. 
Dolto suggests that even though disagreements occur in front of grand- 
children, this process has an educative role for them: 


It is a good thing that the child understands that his [or her] grandparents do 
not think like his parents, because this reinforces that he will not think in the 
same way as his parents and this is an important developmental stage for the 
child. (Dolto, 1994: 182) 


Strictness is associated with the parents, who set down regular meal or 
bed times, whereas grandparents are much more flexible. These disputes in 
how children should be brought up often have a social origin which is articu- 
lated in the evolution of models between the generations. This is the case for 
people aged over 75 who had their children brought up by their own parents 
and who are astonished at what they regard as the excessive amount of time 
and energy that young parents devote to their very small children. 

Whereas some young parents complain that their parents do not help 
them enough because they are too engaged in their own professional life, 
others feel that they do too much. In these cases, the parents are therefore 
inclined to bring down barriers so as to assert their parental authority. 
Reasserting autonomy and demarcating boundaries is always a preoccupation 
of younger generations, as can be seen in the case of family F. At the height 
of his career, the father had little time to devote to his only daughter because 
he was running his own business. Now that he is retired, he says that he is 
‘catching up’ with his grandchildren. His daughter Patricia tries to defend 
herself against what she sees as the overinvolvement of her father, her aunts 
(old spinsters) and her grandmother. The grandchildren therefore assume a 
particularly important place within the intergenerational relationships of the 
family: 


My grandmother had a great hold over my mother and father when they were 
young. When I was little, I’m not sure if it was the fact that she looked after 
me, but my mother dare not do too much because she risked being told off b 
my panniers As soon as I became independent, I could say to my seid: 
mother that I had had enough, and that I would get on with things by myself. 
Well, that still took a few years and I was still fussed over, but eventually she 
understood. It was the same for my aunts at first although their problem was 
that they didn’t have any children. When we had our first child it was awful, 
they had rows with me and I with them. That’s how it goes. There were some 
really tense moments because they didn't understand that 1 was married and 
that my husband and I had a child. . . they didn't have a child and for them this 
was a child in their family, although it was also of course more my child than 
theirs. 


This interview also clearly shows changes in attitudes and values. Respect that 
is due to elders no longer means a loss of independence. Today, individuals 
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first and foremost assert their own identity. The real problem is for grand- 
parents to find the right distance. 

Tensions can also arise as a result of differences in family styles. When a 
grandchild is born, the paternal and maternal grandparents can find them- 
selves in very different situations as far as the respective number of grand- 
children, their age and different characters are concerned. We know that ties 
are generally less close in the paternal line than in the maternal line. Under- 
lying tensions can build up that have an adverse effect upon the grand- 
children. Jacqueline, aged 55, looks after her daughter’s son, Stéphane, every 
day and she never considers what the paternal grandparents think about this 
arrangement. At the same time, her son lives in another town and she is very 
unhappy about not being able to see his new baby more often and, moreover, 
this child is looked after by the mother of her daughter-in-law! 

The presence of grandchildren brings to the fore different family cultures 
and these differences are consequently enlarged. Several studies have clearly 
illustrated this process and they show the contrasts that can exist in different 
styles of bringing up children: 


I prefer to go to my parents perhaps because they know me better and are aware 
that they don’t have to go on and on about a particular subject. If I tell them I 
don’t want to know, they shut up. My parents-in-law will try for three entire 
days to get you round to their way of dunking: It’s always the same, they are 
forever going on about the same things. Then there is the age thing. My husband 
prefers to be with my parents rather than with his for the same reasons. There 
is a better atmosphere and the children behave differently at my parents than 
when they are with my parents-in-law. At the in-laws you can’t move or do 
anything out of place, whereas at my parents it ıs much more relaxed. My dad 

ives them piggy back rides but I have never seen my father-in-law do that. I 
tae these are little things, but all in all the children don’t enjoy themselves as 
much when they are with my parents-in-law. There are no games for children 
and you can’t do anything like put some music on for the children to dance to. 
... At my parent’s house, my father puts the music on so that the children can 
dance. You see things in two different ways and find out that some families 
work better than others. 


The principal actors in these conflicts are most likely to be the daughter- 
in-law and the mother-in-law and as Lemarchant (1999) has shown, children 
are the catalyst by which this tension surfaces. These conflicts have their roots 
in psychological processes that are classically recognized. Where there is a 
lone son, or the only boy in a sibling group, and a demanding and abusive 
mother who rejects her daughter-in-law, all the ingredients of a family drama 
are in place. These types of situations can have an adverse effect upon the 
relationship of the couple. In the wide range of situations that unfolded in 
our research, one in particular stood out as being particularly intense, and the 
more so because it was reinforced by different perceptions arising from 
different family cultures. Yet this case involved two couples from the same 
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lower social class group. But it is the different ways of doing things that led 
to the subsequent antagonism between the two family lineages. 

Isabelle T. is the granddaughter of two Paris manual workers. Her 
parents have moved slowly up the social ladder and her mother is a medical 
secretary. Isabelle is also a secretary but when we interviewed her she was 
unemployed. Her husband, the only boy in a family of six, works for the local 
council. His mother belongs to the old working class and she has had a hard 
life. She was the eldest of 13 children, she brought up her brothers and sisters, 
married and became a widow relatively early in life. Her conjugal life then 
became somewhat disjointed and at the present time she is living with a man 
15 years younger than herself. Isabelle blames her mother-in-law for the way 
in which her sisters-in-law behave within the family and the fact that their 
idea of family is completely different from hers. Isabelle keeps a close eye on 
her daughters, and believes that they have too much freedom when they are 
with her sisters-in-law. 


I invite them round for meals but I always invite just my mother-in-law on her 
own or a sister-in-law. With them, it has to be a big meal where everyone is 
invited, especially with my sister-in-law who has a nice house at Montfermeil. 
It’s so big that she is able to accommodate everyone. I call it the windmill. She 
invites everyone, says that you can come round when you want to, and I don’t 
like that. I don’t like it when people can just turn up like that on the doorstep. 
Sometimes I want to be at home on my own and they don’t understand that. In 
my husband’s family, they are always celebrating birthdays and children’s 
birthdays can be chaotic [all this told in a blameworthy tone]. Cakes and dressing 
up get on your nerves. My husband and I have agreed that we alternate every 
year between each set of parents for Christmas and Mother’s Day, and that way 
there can be no arguments. There is no problem for Father’s Day because 1 don’t 
have a father-in-law ... there have been problems though from my in-laws. 
Because they know that I live very close to my parents and that I have a good 
relationship with them, they are sometimes jealous. If 1 have arguments with my 
husband it’s always because of his mother. My mother knows what’s going on 
and she avoids vallas aboutit... all she wants is for us to be happy. It's not like 
that with the in-laws even though 1 am more accepted than 1 was at first. But 
you know, what can you do when your mother-in-law introduces you to 
someone as ‘my daughter-in-law’? I call her Mme H and don’t use her first name, 
Solange. My parents said to Serge ‘call us by our first names and don’t be formal’. 
Even if my mother-in-law were to do the same now, it would be too late, I 
couldn’t be on informal terms with her. It’s been like that for 12 years now. It’s 
too late, but it does create a sort of barrier by calling her Madame. 


Isabelle continued her litany against this mother-in-law who showed some 
bitterness towards the success of her children. However, despite these 
problems, the arrival of grandchildren helped to create a bond: 


I sometimes call her ‘Grandma’ since I have had children. I say to the children 
“go and give that to Grandma Solange’ instead of saying Mme H. Since I have 
had children, I try to get a bit closer although I would have liked to have done 
this before. 
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Grandparents and Divorce 


Conflict and tension lead to suffering for all parties concerned. Divorce is of 
course central to these tensions because it is accompanied by the risk of 
family ties being severed. 

We should note that in our survey, divorce was as common among grand- 
parents as it was among young parents. New grandparents are the first gener- 
ation to have experienced divorce in great numbers. This is why although the 
grandparents can have a stabilizing effect during a parental divorce, they can 
also introduce a destabilizing effect when they themselves get divorced. In 
fact, when grandparents are divorced, the contact that they have with their 
grandchildren is always less than those grandparents who are not divorced. 
Moreover, we know that the maternal line recovers from the effects of divorce 
and that it is the paternal grandparents who risk being deprived of contact 
with their grandchild. Other problems can occur, as for example the one 
experienced by Ginette T., aged 67, a retired shop worker and Roger, aged 
70, a former foreman at Peugeot. They have two children and they have a 
close relationship with their daughter, who lives nearby with her children. 
However, they have a conflictual relationship with their son Jean-Pierre, who 
has left his first wife with whom he has had a little girl aged two. The young 
mother and her daughter went back to live with her parents. Jean-Pierre kept 
the house and married Pascale, who already has a son from a previous 
relationship. 

When my son got divorced and married Pascale, his second wife, the little child 
[Pascale’s child} really was small! I know that at the time ... this caused a lot 
of friction between us and in any case ... I have never been able to consider 
him as my grandson. I just couldn’t! I just couldn’t! Besides, we knew that she 
had had this child with God knows who! It was really ... you know, I must 
say . . . I couldn’t and that's it. We think of him as her child but not as our grand- 
child, it’s just not possible. 


The reluctance of grandparents in these cases to consider the child of 
their daughter-in-law as part of the family is also shown by the strong feelings 
they have when they learn that their son will pass on the family name to the 
son of his wife. Subsequently, Jean-Pierre and Pascale had a child of their 
own, Guillaume, who was also rejected by Jean-Pierre’s parents. The realign- 
ment of the family led to severe pressures on relationships. Relationships 
remained tense for four years until Ginette and Roger decided to re-establish 
contact with Guillaume so that they would not ‘leave him out’ of the family. 
But their relationship with Guillaume is still impersonal. As they do not see 
much of him, they do not know his character very well. The grandparents do 
not send him any gifts, but pay money into a savings account in his name. 

In reconstituted families the number of ‘social’ grandparents increases 
significantly and relationships with grandchildren become less intense. There 
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are several factors that contribute to this process, the most important being 
the behaviour of young parents themselves. When young parents divorce and 
then remarry, relationships with their parents, ex parents-in-law and new 
parents-in-law tend to be more distant. When young parents divorce, the one 
who keeps the children receives more help from grandparents, especially 
from his or her own parents. But when it is the grandparents who have 
divorced and remarried, things are different. When they have had children by 
both marriages, they tend to give more care to the grandchildren of the 
present marriage than the grandchildren of the previous marriage. This is 
especially true concerning men. The continuity of the family is compromised 
for the benefit of the new relationship of the couple. When children of 
divorced parents become parents, intergenerational relationships do not 
necessarily improve. The family conflicts with their mother, father or both 
parents that go back to childhood leave their marks. Moreover, they often 
endure and can even result in a complete rupture of intergenerational contact. 

This process has negative consequences for individuals at each end of the 
generational divide. The eldest generations are deprived of their descendants. 
The grandchildren grow up in the context of insecurities as far as their lineage 
links are concerned, with the result that they experience psychological 
damage and do not have the means of identification that is necessary for them 
to create their own complete identities in adulthood. It is true that there exists 
legislation that gives grandparents, whether natural or legal, the right to have 
a relationship with their grandchildren. When family conflicts of this type 
appear before the courts, grandparents are generally favoured and given 
rights of access or for the grandchild to visit them. However, in times of crisis, 
the family judge acts ‘in the interests of the child’, which is a perfect example 
of ‘social management by legal means’. The judge has no law of precedent as 
a guide and therefore has to rely on his or her own judgement. According to 
Rubellin-Devichi (1997), the courts only give the right of visit to grand- 
parents in 50 percent of cases, refusing it for the other half either because it 
would damage the child or because relations were cut off long ago. 

As a consequence of these family conflicts, there is less support chan- 
nelled through family lineages. All this has negative repercussions for the 
young couple concerned, where each individual is often in paid employment. 

Uncertainties exist in another area, namely the adoption of a child by the 
new partner (legal reforms of 1966, 1976, 1993 and 1996). French law does 
not permit a full adoption which would severe all ties with the line of origin. 
One can understand that the new partner wants to adopt the children of the 
person he is marrying to have closer ties with them. But what about the ties 
that these children will lose with the parents of a deceased father? Recent 
reforms uphold the legal maintenance of the original lineage links. 

Contrary to what certain sociologists claim, the intergenerational 
dimension of our society has not been devalued nor is it incompatible with 
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the construction of individualism or residential independence. However, 
lineage links still remain threatened. Grandparents are not necessarily the 
ones to repair this damage. They can also contribute to the damage done to 
intergenerational relations. Sometimes they are the agents, but they can also 
be victims like the grandchildren. 


Conclusion 


The results of our survey have made us reflect upon the particular case of 
France, but most European sociologists have been quiet on this subject. 

Studying grandparenthood in Germany, the UK, Belgium or Spain 
implies the assimilation of a large quantity of data concerning women’s work, 
the question of public solidarity, family policies and collective childcare facil- 
ities. The data that are available show a strong presence of grandparents 
everywhere and different styles of grandparenting. Thus in Germany, a 
quarter of grandmothers look after their grandchildren on a daily basis so that 
young women can go out to work. Daycare centres and other collective child- 
care facilities are less developed in Germany than in France. Moreover, school 
hours are shorter in Germany than in France since school finishes at 1 p.m. 
In fact, in Germany it is still considered that women should choose between 
paid work and looking after their children. 

In Spain, the increase of women in the labour market has been dramatic. 
Here again, in the absence of collective childcare facilities grandmothers are 
called in to the rescue. These grandmothers are the last generation not to have 
been in paid employment, and they willingly undertake a task that prolongs 
their maternal role. Subtle residential strategies occur whereby daughters and 
mothers move to live near to each other so that children circulate between 
two casas. 

Finally, our work has shown the importance of lineage ties by relating 
the narratives of our respondents to the work of psychoanalysists and social 
anthropologists. Both agree on the need to show how important ancestors 
are and how descendants form a part of lineages. However diverse: 

No lineage system exists without reference to what extends beyond the 
parent-child dyad, whether this be through recognition of living or the dead, 
ancestors or descendants, or whether the temporal genealogical depth is recog- 
nized by other means. In other words, as a mechanism for the allocation of 


positions within generations, lineages do not stand alone but reflect the totality 
of the social order and the distinction of a collective identity. (Menget, 1989: 125) 


Dolto (1994: 189) said of grandparents that ‘they embody the axis of genetical 
security’. Independent of their actual commitment, the existence of grand- 


parents and their representation of the past results in a fundamental psycho- 
logical basis that can be witnessed a contrario in the case of the taking up of 
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abandoned children who do not know their original lineage links, or by the 


survivors of collective massacres who have a feeling of missing something. 

Once a link is firmly established, as our interviews clearly show, it 
emerges through memory and the affirmation of identity. This is what is 
denied to individual lineages when the filiation bond is weak. When ‘exotic’ 
societies are studied, the importance of the ancestors always emerges as a 
classic theme. The same could be said of peasant societies and the passing 
down of names that took place at the same time as the transmission of goods, 
as well as the systems of patronage that were typical of these forms of society. 
Ancestors are dead people who are necessary for us. They signify ‘what has 
come before’, the people who are at ‘the origins of the family from which we 
are descended’ or ‘the descendants beyond a grandfather’. 

Grandparents provide the basis for an identity that everyone needs, and 
this can be seen clearly when survivors of extermination camps who have lost 
their entire family talk about having le dos au vide (nothing to lean on). 
According to Legendre (1990), there are two important reasons why grand- 
parents are necessary. These reasons belong both to the unconscious and to 
the social. A lot has been written recently on family histories and our inter- 
views add to this richness. 

Grandparents stand out as great figures of the family and their memories 
are embedded in physical places (homes), objects, words and shared stories. 


Note 


1 The research concerns a large quantitative survey on different types of family 
exchanges undertaken by Claudine Attias-Donfut, Director of Research at the 
Caisse Nationale d’Assurance Vieillesse, Paris, France. The survey is representative 
of French families of three generations (1958 persons aged 48-52 years, their parents 
(of whom 1217 were aged between 68 and 92 years) and their adult children (of 
whom 1493 were aged between 19 and 32 years, and almost half were parents) 
(Attias-Donfut, 1995). Qualitative interviews were then carried out under the 
direction of Claudine Attias-Donfut, Nicole Lapierre and Martine Segalen on a 
subsample of 30 lineages, a total of approximately 100 in-depth interviews in Paris 
and the Paris conurbation, Aquitaine, Brittany, Lorraine, Lyonnais, Poitou and 
southwest Toulouse. These interviews examine affective ties, recollections, time 
spent on family support and the place of these exchanges, and social mobility. From 
these data, we have considerable insight into three generations of grandparents, or 
rather five, since today’s grandparents speak of their own experience as grand- 
children (Attias-Donfut and Segalen, 1998). Moreover, this analysis combined 
historical, sociological and ethnological approaches to delimit the complexity of the 
subject. 
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The Role of Grandparents 






Introduction 


Fe about 20 years, family sociology has been swamped by a flood of new 
research themes, namely intergenerational relationships and family help. 
Three elements seem to explain how such overwhelming interest could 
emerge and grow: changed perceptions about the scale of ages and the 
relationships between generations, the change in family patterns, and the 
crisis of the welfare states. 


Changed Perceptions about the Scale of Ages and the 
Relationships between Generations 


Age is not only a biological datum but a social datum also. If it were only 
biological, people having lived on Earth for the same number of years would 
meet with the same fate irrespective of the time they lived in. Yet, it is not the 
case at all. Two centuries ago, having lived on Earth for 60 years was an excep- 
tional occurrence, which was very much held in respect; one century ago, it 
meant belonging to the dregs of society. Today the situation has developed 
even further in the sense that reaching 60 is nearly the beginning of a new life. 
In order to distinguish properly what separates those three worlds, they must 
be relocated in their global context. 

The first world, which is also called the Ancien Régime, takes place 
before the advent of modernity: people met with their — happy or unhappy 
— fate, which was determined by their rank and was thus allotted to them at 
birth. It was up to the family, and thus to the community in general, to take 
care of both the production tasks (managing and optimizing the means of 
subsistence through agriculture and cattle breeding) and the reproduction 
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tasks (‘natural’ education of the children, that is without any institutional 
intervention). Moreover, this period was characterized by a weak response to 
childhood. The child was not differentiated, it was represented as a miniature 
adult, with no definite age and no distinctive morphology: it worked, ate, 
enjoyed itself and slept among adults (Morel, 1993). Above all, a child was 
the perpetuation of a lineage, the handing over of a know-how, a social rank 
and a patrimony from one generation to the other. In this context, the 
growing child was the community’s property, and its role consisted in accept- 
ing without discussion what was accepted in its environment. Therefore, 
elders were very much held in respect since they were the holders of a know- 
ledge resulting from their experience. 

Modernity represents a break with the traditional world. Of course, it 
corresponds to the birth of industrialization and of the wage-earning class, 
which separated the private sphere (i.e. the domestic space seen as a place of 
gratuitousness and love) from the public sphere (i.e. the labour market 
governed by the trade logic of remunerated labour). But above all modernity 
sanctions the supreme value of individual autonomy, that is, the rejection of 
all external or superior principle supposed to provide guidelines for action. 
From then on, the individual claims to be a ‘figure of beginning’ (Ehrenberg, 
1991: 215): he or she creates his or her own identity, makes his or her choices 
and must support them. Of course, this ideal of autonomy stresses people’s 
individual destinies, but it also contributes to create three distinct ages 
(Gaullier, 1988): youth as a period of training and quest for identity, adult life 
as a period devoted to professional life and/or to the education of children (it 
is the period when identity is properly developed), and old age: as a period 
of retirement and withdrawal. In other words, this is the autonomizing 
process of generations. 

Consequently, the course of history is no longer the result of an auto- 
matic transmission process from one generation to the next, but rather that 
of an ‘invention’, perhaps even a ‘negative acquisition’ in comparison with 
the previous generation (Attias-Donfut, 1988). Somehow, a wall between 
generations has been erected. As to elderly people, these are first of all 
excluded from the ideal of autonomy which is conveyed by modernity: this 
ideal is suited to young, affluent and mentally sane men, all the more so since 
industrial society glorifies skills which the elderly seem to lack, i.e. adapta- 
bility to change, physical force, profitability. Even within the family, their 
experience is presented as outdated by many psychology handbooks. 

Then, the mid-19th-century social issue, whose democratic objective 
consists in extending the ideal of autonomy to as many people as possible 
(Wagner, 1996), eventually raised an essential question: “What is going to be 
done for the older members of our society?’ The several answers provided 
include retirement pensions, old people’s homes, medical care at home, but 
also, since the end of the 1950s, the organization of leisure activities for senior 
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citizens during a period of their lives which is perceived as ‘the summer 
holidays of one’s life” (Combaz, 1987). This corresponds to a welfare state 
based on the autonomy of generations, but also an equal distribution of risks 
and on postponed reciprocity. 

Today, the process of individualization has become even more acute: 
identities which were still stable and cut off from one another 50 years ago 
have developed into open and fluid identities, which keep being rebuilt and 
redefined. It is quite obvious if one ‘films’ the life of individuals, whose 
private and professional lives are likely to take on several successive shapes. 
As to grandparents, their identity is difficult to define. For the young pen- 
sioners, there is actually a discrepancy between biological and social old age: 
they are both too young to be old, since their physical and mental skills are 
intact, and too old to be young, as most of them have retired, and whether 
one likes it or not, retirement remains the social marker of the beginning of 
old age. 

The question ‘What is going to be done for the older people in our 
society?’, which is now reserved for ‘old old people’, turns into a radically 
opposed question, namely ‘what can “young old people” bring to society?” 
Studies indeed show that those who used to be called senior citizens do not 
exist anymore: after retirement, a second career begins (Gaullier, 1988). In 
other words, young retired people are productive and make up a new work- 
force which is very little used. In this context, privileging the grandparents’ 
discourse somehow amounts to keeping up with the times: it is equivalent to 
estimating their family productivity. 


Change in Family Patterns 


On the one hand, longer life expectation makes it possible to bring grand- 
parents and grandchildren closer for a longer period. So grandparents would 
be present for a longer time on average. In the same way, the fertility drop 
leads to an average drop in the number of grandchildren. Now, it seems easier 
to put a lot into one’s relationships with one’s grandchildren when there are 
only two of them than when there are 20 brought together for family 
celebrations. This demographic phenomenon would thus enable grand- 
parents to be more present. In short, those two elements combine to enable 
grandparents to be more present and for a longer period. 

On the other hand, the number of divorces and conjugal breakups keeps 
rising. Some theories emphasize the fact that this instability in relationships 
between partners leads to a tendency to turn towards more stable ties. Those 
more stable ties mainly consist in kinship relationships. Pitrou (1978) under- 
lines that filiation is likely to override unions because its permanence is better 
ensured. 
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Today, one does not only speak of dynamic grandparents who listen to their 
grandchildren and understand them better than anyone. One also takes the 
example of young people who are happy to say that they still live with their 
parents and one adds that their choice is not only justified by the fact that 
their studies last longer and that they enter professional life later than before. 
It seems that young people who are not yet professionally integrated are 
materially, financially and psychologically helped out by their parents. 

This type of discourse actually occurs in the context of welfare states 
facing a crisis: they have become aware of the growing cost of insurance and 
assistance systems. New risks linked to unemployment and to the difficulties 
of professional integration for young people have appeared. The drop in birth 
rate and the lengthening of life expectancy have led to the population’s ageing 
process. All those elements lead to a dramatic shrinking of the active popu- 
lation, which raises serious issues as far as the financing of social security is 
concerned. Do the welfare states not expect to leave the matter to the family 
— a place of gratuitousness and love ~ as a miracle solution? 

Family solidarities may be inveterate, but they convey chronic weak- 
nesses which do not enable them to replace public aids. At most, they can be 
conceived as their complement. Indeed, they are deeply inegalitarian, and this 
for four reasons. 

They depend on sociodemographic variables. It seems obvious that (1) 
the number of children, that is the extent of the family networks that can be 
summoned up, as well as the density of relationships, partly determine 
people’s responses; (2) the meaning of the word ‘solidarity’ varies depending 
on families; (3) solidarities are dominated by a ‘logic of affinities’, which 
means that those who are actually helped are those who are liked and not 
necessarily those who most need it; and (4) solidarities are asymmetrical: the 
flows of help provided by the parents to their adult children are more import- 
ant than those in the opposite direction. 

This point has been supported thanks to two questions from the PSBH,? 
i.e. ‘Over the last three months, did you help your children in the following 
way?’ and ‘Over the last three months, did your children help you in the 
following way?’. At first, a variable was created: it covered the various flows 
which run through the relationships between parents and their children who 
do not live under the same roof. Only three types of help (financial help, 
emotional support, domestic help) were taken into consideration. The types 
of help which are relatively rare (professional nudges in the right direction, 
medical care) or unreciprocal (helping with school and homework, looking 
after grandchildren) were not taken into account in the analyses. All those 
items were added in the direction parents—children on the one hand, and in 
the direction children-parents on the other hand. Finally, those two sums 
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40% 


PARENTS CHILDREN 


14% 


Figure 1 Directions of the Flows of Help (Financial Help, Emotional Support and 
Domestic Help 

Source: PSBH (1999). 

N = 1033. 


Table 1 Directions of the Flows of Help According to the Type of Help (%) 





Downward Upward 
Type of Help Direction Reciprocity Direction No Help Total 
Financial help 28.1 0.9 1.8 69.2 100 
Emotional support 12.3 64.0 6.2 17.5 100 
Domestic help 19.5 10.8 16.6 53.1 100 





Source: PSBH (1999). 
N= 1033 


were compared. They can result in four situations: either there is a support 
that is more important from the parents to their children, or the support is 
equivalent, or the support is more important from the children to their 
parents, or there is no support at all. Figure 1 summarizes those four possi- 
bilities. It shows two things: the absence of help is relatively frequent (14 
percent), but when there is help, it is mainly from the parents to the children 
(40 percent against 15 percent in the opposite direction). Help to the children 
is not only provided during infancy but endures long after children have left 
their parents’ house. 

Let us now examine the different types of help. Table 1 schematizes all 
the flows in specific categories (financial help, emotional support and 
domestic help). 

One can observe that the direction of the flow of help is clearly differ- 
entiated according to the type of help. While the financial help is more 
frequent in the downward direction, immediate reciprocity is on the agenda 
for emotional support. For domestic help, percentages are approximately the 
same for the downward and upward flows. One can also speak of reciprocity 
but with a slightly different impact: it is less an immediate than a postponed 
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Table 2 Directions of the Flows of Domestic Help According to the Parents’ Age (%) 
ES A ag a a 


Age 60-69 70-79 80+ 
A a E II E ES EN —. 
Domestic help 
e downward 50.39 25.44 10.0 
e reciprocal 24.03 14.91 7.5 
e upward 25.58 59.65 82.5 
100 100 100 
Source: PSBH (1999). 


N= 283, x? (p) = .001 


reciprocity. Indeed, everything happens as if, at a given moment of the life 
trajectory, when the parents” physical and intellectual skills are still intact, the 
flow mainly went in the downward direction (thus from the parents to their 
children), whereas it is the parents who become the beneficiaries of this help 
once they have become old and dependent. This hypothesis is clearly con- 
firmed by Table 2, in which only the individuals who are concerned by this 
type of help appear. 

One can thus contrast kinds of family help, which are flexible and selec- 
tive, and kinds of public aid, which are general and planned in the long term. 

The cultural context which has just been evoked explains the crop, during 
the last 20 years, of research projects about relationships between generations 
within families.? 

What follows is the result of a thorough qualitative research project 
which was carried out in 1989 with about 40 people, all grandparents, and 
about 20 teenagers. As we see, being a grandmother or a grandfather is a role 
which is still not really defined today: grandparenthood is to a certain extent 
unknown or at least cannot be a priori defined (Cunningham-Burley, 1985). 
Consequently, no wonder that different ways of behaving appear. Figure 2 
shows that the factors explaining the three categories of roles which have 
appeared, i.e. ‘educational subcontractor’, ‘specialist’ and ‘passive’, are linked 
to the meaning of family solidarity, to the time and energy that can be devoted 
to the family, as well as to the way youth is perceived. 


The Grandparents’ Point of View 


Educational Subcontractors 

These grandparents are characterized by the fact that they tend to replace the 
parents. They mainly belong to the working or middle classes, which does 
not mean that they are not present elsewhere. The question is why such a 
tendency is noted. 
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Sociocultural environment 






Time and energy 
that can be 


devoted 
to the family 


Perception 
of 


youth 


Family values 





Being a grandparent 





THREE TYPES 
@ Educational subcontractors 


@ ‘Club’ and ‘roots’ specialists 
e Passive 





Figure 2 


In those environments, the norm is to meet each other frequently, that is 
two or three times a week, sometimes even every day. One element favours 
those frequent meetings: the geographical closeness of homes. It is also con- 
sidered normal to live near one’s parents’ place. 

An interest in the way those people manage their time shows that their 
activities centre on the domestic space (not only theirs but also their 
children’s). The family is the place of a genuine underground economy, whose 
main protagonists are the grandparents. In short, their exclusive centre of 
interest is the family, as expressed by this grandfather: 


I do odd jobs, I do everything in the house, even in that of my children. I’ve 
just done the bathroom at the youngest’s, with the cupboard and all. My son- 
in-law’s house, except for the bricks, we did everything on our own. I made 

den sheds. At my granddaughter’s, who’s married, I tiled the bathroom, we 
d the kitchen up. At the moment, I’m doing the stairs up at my English son- 
in-law’s. 
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Most of those grandparents look after their preschool grandchildren on 
a daily basis. Moreover, it is often the maternal grandparents whose services 
are called upon, which confirms the existence of the privileged tie between 
mother and daughter brought to light by numerous anthropologists and 
sociologists. 

The fact that grandparents look after their grandchildren is actually a 
continuation of the help that is provided to married children, which is a 
typical way of expressing intergenerational solidarity. Moreover, many 
grandmothers are absolutely delighted to play this role, as they experience 
that ‘charge’ as a second, deeply gratifying career. Furthermore, when for one 
reason or another grandchildren do not go to their places, the following 
comments can be heard: ‘At those times, I go round in circles’. Grandchildren 
thus have a huge importance in those environments. 

A link seems to exist between the frequency of meetings and the import- 
ance of the responsibility that grandparents ascribe to their role. That is why 
those who look after their grandchildren daily consider that they have the 
responsibility of bringing them up, in other words, to have more the role of 
parents than of grandparents. 

This responsibility is perceptible in the relationship that they have both 
with their own children and with their grandchildren. They give themselves 
the right to examine what their children do. It must nonetheless be under- 
lined that it does not seem to be experienced as ‘heavy’ by their children, who 
consider that it is quite ‘normal’ to be more their parents’ children than their 
children’s parents. They also have specific expectations of their grand- 
children, which come in four different forms: politeness, respect, honesty and 
a listening ear. To achieve their ends, they do not hesitate to use verbal or even 
physical admonitions. Furthermore, most of them say that they reject the 
softy grandparent persona: 


Normally, grandparents bring what they shouldn’t bring: they let their d- 
children do what they didn’t allow their children to do. It doesn’t go like this 
with us. I don’t want to hear it and yet, this is what you hear, that grandparents 


spoil. 


If one relates this educational style with the perception of youth, a new 
light can be shed on the situation. For those people, most young people are 
stricken by the plagues of our times: drugs, delinquency, violence, excessive 
liberation of sexuality. According to them, those phenomena would be linked 
to the parents being too lax. Therefore, one can see in their educational style 
a way to preserve their grandchildren against a pervading ‘depravity’: 

Young people are ieee Drugs and all that. Their parents have spoilt them 


too much and now that they no longer have the money they want, many things 
happen which didn’t happen in my time. 
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Specialists 

They tend to belong to the middle and upper classes, where the relationships 
are based on less frequent contact, and this for a simple reason: the way those 
people manage their time reveals a strong associative-type social integration 
(whether they belong to cultural, artistic or sports associations and so on). 

This element is important inasmuch as it makes it possible to estimate to 
what extent those grandparents focus less on a career as grandparents. It is 
particularly obvious in the middle classes that have been provided with 
schooling: there, the grandmothers, who were professionally active through- 
out their career, privilege a certain independence, a certain personal blos- 
soming out with their partner, but also within the family at large. In other 
words, they wish for a personal blossoming out beyond motherhood, but 
also beyond grandmotherhood. 

Of course, this does not mean that they love each other less or that family 
solidarity is less strong. Simply, it finds other modes of expression. Conse- 
quently, those grandparents tend to claim a more limited and thus more 
specific responsibility. They advocate a rearguard policy with regard to the 
line of conduct which is determined by the parents: 


I’ve never wanted to take the place of the mother, because mothers have such 

an unrewarding role. If the grandmother comes and takes what the mother gets 

from her children away from her, that’s not possible. . . . I’ve never been a child 

ea only, one likes to be free. It’s fine to help from time to time but not 

y. 

This does not mean that they do not have a relationship with their grand- 
children. In this respect, two main types of relationships could be distin- 
guished among specialists. 


Helping out with School and Homework and Organizing Leisure Activities 
— the ‘Club Grandparents’ Educational training and the organization of 
leisure activities are often associated, both at the level of the grandparents’ 
profile and in the grandchildren’s discourse. These people turn out to be 
critical towards the past and are characterized by a strong social participation 
as well as by a very favourable attitude towards young people: so many indi- 
cations lead to the conclusion there is a reduction of the generational effect 
in the relationship with the grandchildren. These two grandparents express 
this clearly: 

I don’t take myself seriously, I don’t see myself as an adult and I don’t tell the 

others: ‘T’ve got experience, in my time...’. I hope to have kept my child’s soul. 


I think it is useless to judge, criticize, make radical decisions and take oneself 
as a reference. 


My grandchildren are very independent, they no longer accept advice, it bores 
them in the same way as school. So we ge on winter and summer holidays 


together. I think they feel comfortable with me, they don’t tell me things like: 
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‘What a bore this grandmother is, she’s always lagging behind!’ During the year, 
we chat about tennis, they love it. 


Inculcating Roots Not all grandparents are story tellers whose only purpose 
would be to create a link with the past. But the so-called ‘roots’ grandparents 
have a close relationship with the past because the heritage they have to hand 
over is threatened. In concrete terms, roots grandparents tend to come into 
being when they are of foreign origin or when their grandchildren live 
abroad, but also when they are the survivors from dying ways of life, at least 
at family level, for example among farmers: 


We tell them the life we had. It can seem unbelievable but when I went to 
school, I wore clogs. Such a thing is unthinkable today. I see the children staring 
at me wide-eyed. So we look at pictures and I tell things which relate to the 
pictures. . . . Those things appeal to them because they're different from their 
daily life. I hope they’ll remember what it was to live in a farm because they’ll 
grow up outside it. 


Passive Grandparents 
In one word, these are those to whom one pays a visit once or twice a year. 
They can be divided into two categories. 


Quasi-Absent Grandparents They were found across the sample. It is not 
that they do not pay or get any visits, but their descendants are so numerous 
that it is difficult for them to have privileged and individualized relationships 
with every one of them. Eventually, it is difficult for them to plan anything 
with or for them as in the previous cases. They function as a ‘spare tyre’ if 
necessary. 


Absent Grandparents In this case, they no longer see their grandchildren at 
all after having broken up the relationships with their children and children- 
in-law. They tend to belong to the popular classes, who have more difficulty 
handling conflicts when relationship problems arise. 
My son's not very grateful to me. He's got a 14-year-old son. When he left his 
wife, he shacked up with a 23-year-old girl. I warned him, telling him that the 


sre fla soon going to become a young man. He answered that I didn’t like his 
girlfriend, picked up his two children and things and I haven’t seen him again. 


The grandparents’ point of view makes it possible to assess to what extent 
the relationships examined are conditioned by prevailing family values. This 
in turn determines a specific project and its implementation. Yet it should not 
be assumed that grandparents from a given sociocultural environment all 
behave in the same way. In this respect, the teenagers’ point of view makes it 
possible to examine responses to the maternal and paternal sets of grand- 
parents. 
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One must be careful not to place all grandparents in the same boat. There is 
a strong individualization of relationships, which can, if the case arises, lead 
to the expression of preferences. The aim was thus to understand and bring 
out the elements which lead to the presence or absence of preferences. The 
approach is obviously coloured by responses to different types of grand- 
parents. 

First, the fact that grandparents get on well or don’t get on well with their 
parents is fully internalized by the children. In a number of families, a 
stronger affection of the women for their mothers is directly reflected in an 
acknowledged preference for the maternal grandmother. In this case, it is not 
unusual for the maternal line to function as an educational subcontractor, 
provided it is not swamped with grandchildren. The paternal line can 
possibly play this role but it is often because the maternal line is not avail- 
able, or because there is a tension or even an open conflict within it. Whatever 
the privileged line, the consequences are the same: eviction of the grand- 
parents from the other line, both in the ‘privileged’ grandparents’ discourse 
and in the teenagers’. So one can deduce that the grandparents acting as edu- 
cational subcontractors are rarely put in competition with another model. 
About these ‘teacher’ grandparents, the teenagers’ discourse is very closely 
akin to their elders’. These young people see them as being more strict than 
their parents and consider that they are their main teachers, which seems 
legitimate to them since, according to them, grandparents are more experi- 
enced than parents. In short, these young people have internalized as ideal 
the way in which their grandparents behave: 


My grandparents brought me up. It’s better that way because they have more 
experience than my parents. They’re more strict. 


In other families (often middle- or upper-class families), neither line plays 
the role of educational subcontractor. Parents prefer turning to modes of 
collective (or other) child minding because they consider that it is not up to 
the grandparents to look after the grandchildren or to bring them up. In this 
case, no preference is expressed. The grandparents are often of the club-type 
and much appreciated. The young people see them as being ‘cooler’, more 
‘relaxed’ than their parents. They consider that they are better at listening and 
understanding. They are thus very powerful psychoemotional supports: 


My grandmother makes me feel really valuable. Suppose I’ve just broken up 
with a boyfriend, my grandmother always says: ‘Clever and beautiful as you 
are, you'll find plenty more as good as him!” ... My grandmother listens much 
more than mum. She tries to give advice when something worries us. 
Sometimes, she also says: “What's wrong? TI take you out for an ice-cream! 
or We'll go to a restaurant.’ She always reminds me of the granny in the La 
Boum movie. 
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But the parents’ and thus the grandchildren’s preferences are not totally 
unconnected to the grandparents’ social position. Where the maternal grand- 
parents have a social position which is superior to that of the paternal grand- 
parents, a real stigmatizing of the latter is noticed. The particularly spicy 
example of this related by this girl speaks for itself: 


They’re philistines. Besides, mum thinks so as well. When I go to their place, 
it’s looking at each other or nothing. Moreover, their home is awful. So because 
of these little things, 1 don’t really feel like going there. At least, with my 
maternal grandmother, we do loads of things, we ride in her car and then we 
talk about our adventures. 


Here, we see to what extent a club-type model is opposed to a model whose 
nature remains unknown as it is nipped in the bud. In the case where the 
paternal grandparents have a social position which is superior to that of the 
maternal grandparents, the latter are much less stigmatized than in the 
previous case, even if a preference is clearly expressed for the first, who are 


more club-type: 


It’s true that my maternal grandmother is more of an old dear, that when I go 
to her place, I ask her how she is and not much more, With my paternal grand- 
mother, conversations are much more lively. She has travelled more and also, 
she was an English teacher. I like them both, but differently. 


It thus appears that maternal grandparents are more easily forgiven their 
modest origins. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, we can see how important the role played by parents (those 
‘adults’ children’) is. They could be compared to level-crossing keepers 
between the two extreme generations. In some cases they will grant ‘full 
powers’ to their parents, in other cases they will prevent them from playing 
any role. Grandparents then become passive. Recall the comment: “They're 
philistines. Besides, mum thinks so as well [and much before her daughter 
did].’ But in other circumstances grandparents adopt an intermediary pose. 


Notes 


1 About the first three points, the interested reader will refer, among others, to 
Bawin-Legros et al. (1995, 1997). 

2 The PSBH, or Panel Study on Belgian Households, is a longitudinal databank under 
the auspices of the University of Liege and the University of Antwerp. The data 
used here are drawn from the survey conducted in 1999. 

3 The Department of Family Sociology of the University of Liege has not escaped 
that trend; see Clokeur et al. (1995). 
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Women’s ‘Family Speech’: 
A Trigenerational Study of 
Family Memory 





ee his or her family belonging, each individual finds a definite place 
among other descendants at the junction of two lineages. This place 
evolves as new generations appear: indeed, with every new birth positions are 
reorganized within the family, which is outlined anew. Furthermore, some 
members of the family system (parents, grandparents) work out plans ~ 
whether explicitly or not ~ about the young generations. These aspirations 
can be educational, professional, social, matrimonial, and so on. Family 
memory has a part in this process. It notably carries life scenarios (de 
Gaulejac, 1999), which tell the individual what his or her family’s expec- 
tations are. Yet it is up to everyone to interpret and define his or her position 
towards this symbolic heritage. Tensions plague the contemporary indi- 
vidual: how can one be oneself while being an heir, how can one search for a 
balance between ‘binding oneself to’ and ‘freeing oneself from’ (de Singly, 
1996)? For while it is possible today for an individual to ‘unmarry’, by 
divorcing his spouse or her husband, it is less easy for them to break off all 
ties with their guidance family. It is then necessary for them to invent com- 
promises to be themselves while fitting in within the genealogical order. 
Family is a ‘matter of generation’ (Godard, 1992) and family memory belongs 
in this perspective: it is a vehicle of intergenerational ties. The tension 
between individualism and belonging is at the heart of contemporary family 
relationships. 


Family Memories 


The following considerations are triggered by the comment: ‘not everybody 
takes advantage of the common instrument in the same way’ (Halbwachs, 
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1950: 33). Family memory is not a monolith, it is an active process. It is funda- 
mentally plural. The implicit definition of family memory in sociology is 
usually a memory of the family gua family developed by the family. Family 
memory does not only consist of what is common to all members of the 
family but also has an individual dimension, which is proper to everyone. 
Furthermore, memory constantly evolves according to the individuals’ and 
the group’s needs; in short, memories transform, they evolve. Each individual 
is both producer and receiver of family memory. Indeed, memory is not only 
handed over, it is also produced. For de Singly and Charrier (1988), memory 
consists in preserving a symbolic patrimony, which transforms with affilia- 
tions; memory does not function on an accumulation principle but accord- 
ing to the current nature of the individual’s belongings. It is the individuals 
who remember, as members of a group. Halbwachs defines individual 
memory as a way of perceiving collective memory. This perception evolves 
according to the individual’s place in the group but also according to their 
relationships with other environments. The individuals memory is influ- 
enced by their close relations: family members, spouse, friends, in short 
‘significant others’. Groups are thus used as media, as ‘frames’ for individual 
memory. There is no ground for an a priori assertion that family memory is 
the same for all members of the family group. 

Similarly, Muxel (1992) distinguishes between two types of family 
memories: 


e An ‘intimate memory’ which is personal, autobiographical, subjective, 
emotional and therefore difficult to communicate; 

* A ‘made up memory’ which is still carried by individuals but is acknow- 
ledged and sanctioned by the family group. It is handed over, celebrated, 
codified; it bears the mark of the group. As it is less emotional, it is also 
more normative and represents the family identity. 


Family memory is thus also in the service of personal identity and self- 
development while belonging to a federative symbolic system. It has of 
course an encompassing dimension, especially in united families, but it also 
contains a personal, subjective dimension. Each individual’s family memory 
is plural and extends on both the individual and the collective registers. While 
some may claim that they hold the legitimate version of a family history, it is 
impossible for anyone to be the ‘temple keeper’: first because there are several 
ways of looking at things and next because its architecture is evolutional. We 
thus have to keep in mind that there will be rivalries about how people stand 
to the family, since everyone defends their own version. Individual memory 
can become more of a way of achieving freedom from collective memory than 
a point of view on the latter. Some prefer oblivion or ascribe less importance 
to memory. 
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The Research Project 


A qualitative study was carried out in the context of the problematics 
outlined in the preceding section. The theme of this research project is a study 
of women’s ‘family speech’. The analysis starts from the following obser- 
vation: in our society, women seem to be hidden on the social scene by the 
strength of family names but they are also concerned with the process of 
family and social transmission. Family memory is an aspect of family life that 
cannot be reduced to a statistical approach but requires detailed interviews. 
Observation of the setting took place simultaneously with interviews carried 
out in the homes of interviewees, which provided extra information about 
their life environments. This research work is a monograph and has no claim 
to general value. We carried out a trigenerational research within three 
families, that is, we interviewed the daughter, the mother and the grand- 
mother, These three families fall within a specific social and urban frame- 
work, that of the Belgian bourgeoisie; more particularly, the context is that 
of a provincial town which has about 50,000 inhabitants and is characterized 
by a glorious past linked to a thriving wool industry, which led to the 
development of a particular bourgeoisie. Today, you can count on the fingers 
of one hand the number of companies that are active in the wool industry. 
But a great many inhabitants of the town descend from families that worked 
in the textile industry. The families studied have been firmly settled in the 
region for several generations. Furthermore, they are of Catholic denomina- 
tion. While the present generations go to church less regularly than their 
elders, they still attend all ‘classical’ religious celebrations and ceremonies 
(such as Christmas, Easter, weddings, christenings and funerals). Moreover, 
the three generations have privileged relationships with each other since these 
are united families. 

Our starting point is the perspective of individuals, and more specifically 
of women; yet the family group, as well as the social and geographical 
environment, are also taken into account. We do not claim to reach some 
historical truth — family memories are the product of both a family and a 
personal history about which we have no objective information — but to 
study family memory as put forward, related and shown by the women we 
interviewed. Two registers of ‘family speech’ are taken into consideration in 
this research: on the one hand, the family characters, and on the other, the 
material supports, i.e. places, objects and pictures that are said to be part of 
the family. These two spheres intersect within the story. In this article, we 
mainly consider these material supports, and more particularly family homes 
and family objects. Within these families, material traces can be found in large 
quantities. They are not only shown by the interviewees (either directly or 
in photographs) but are commented on and told about; the importance of 
narration must be emphasized. Family memory thus has an objectivized 
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dimension, notably in objects and houses. But it is up to the individuals to 
make these things talk, to make sense of them, to give them a meaning. 
Everyone chooses, selects, comments, interprets or leaves elements out. 
Furthermore, the dialogue is intergenerational and the points of view are 
varied. 


Landed Property 


According to Déchaux (1997), a ‘family home’ can be defined by three 
criteria. First, it has been in the family for a long time: in our research work, 
that duration can vary from a few years to several centuries. Second, it is 
located in an area where ancestors used to live or from which one branch of 
the family originates: in our research, most of the family homes are located 
in the region. Third, it serves as a family meeting place: indeed, we have 
noticed that large family gatherings often take place there. Of course, inter- 
actions between relatives are not specific to the bourgeois environment but 
affluence and space enable the upper middle class to accommodate all their 
relatives simultaneously in their family homes. Yet, if this definition is to cor- 
respond to our observations, we have occasionally to shift it to the past, for 
some of the family homes have been sold. However, even if this fact is gener- 
ally accounted for, for example by the convenience of living in a flat, misgiv- 
ings prevail, as the following remarks suggest: ‘I have broken with the family 
tradition’, ‘I have given in’ or ‘it was not my choice’. So keeping the family 
home seems to be a tradition, a duty, that of keeping what was acquired by 
the previous generations. When this has not proved possible, a slight sense of 
unease can often be perceived and the person tries to provide justifications. 
Yet, individuals do not always like living in a family home. Within one 
of the families, the successive houses of each of the three women are homes 
where ascendants used to live, which is not always perceived as a personal 
choice: 
I didn’t like the house in Avenue X, it wasn’t practical at all but it was the grand- 
parents’ house and it had to be occupied. It’s the same for my daughter, I don’t 
think she would quite have chosen to live where they live, but for he husband, 
there was no way he could have given it to anybody else. As for me, I’ve broken 


with the family tradition because I’ve sold the house. (Grandmother, 77 years 
old) 


One thus perceives the tension between, on the one hand, the duty to keep 
the property in the family and on the other hand, the individual’s point of 
view who, for various reasons, does not always like the house. In this 
example, the spouse’s opinion seems to be decisive. So there is a line of tension 
between a family logic in which the norm is to keep the family property and 
an individual logic, which includes a personal response to the property. 
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Family homes can symbolize the social group and/or the family group. 
But the individual is active in the process and chooses to adopt a personal 
position which is in accordance or not with this image. 

Family homes can be true social emblems, distinctive signs of the bour- 
geois environment. Moreover, they mark the geographical and social roots of 
these families. The place thus fixes those who inhabit it in social space, it is a 
sign of social belonging. A girl confessed to us that when she was a child, she 
was so proud of the family residence, which was then inhabited by her grand- 
father and currently by her parents, that she had wished to invite her whole 
class there in order to celebrate her 10th birthday. But the individual does not 
always like being equated with this statutory marker. For example, one inter- 
viewee has mixed feelings about that. On the one hand, she is sentimentally 
very attached to the house as a family symbol. But on the other hand, its pres- 
tigious aspect makes her feel uncomfortable towards less affluent people in 
her environment, from whom she sometimes tries to conceal the house. She 
perceives herself as an exception among other bourgeois who, according to 


her, see few people that do not belong to the same environment or consider 
those distinctive marks as normal. 


It creates barriers, so it makes me feel so uncomfortable that I dare not bring 
some people here. Personally, those barriers bother me. I love living here but 
the environment can create a barrier with people and that’s a shame. When 
someone who is socially deprived turns up fee it makes me feel uncomfort- 
able. Other people [the bourgeois] feel quite comfortable in the same environ- 
ment, mainly because they all go around with the same kind of people so that 
does not trouble them at all and for them these barriers are Sone (Mother, 
56 years old) 


According to Le Wita: 


,.. these family homes separate the younger bourgeois generation from their 
social seconds, i.e. the middle-class strata. In these homes . . . the grandchildren 
… learn to feel freely privileged. Near the same tennis court they breathe the 
air of ancientness, of age, an air which generates distinction. (Le Wita, 1988: 44; 
my translation) 


But Le Wita’s study does not focus on the individual’s position to these inher- 
ited privileges. Parallel to the attachment to the family residence, the indi- 
vidual can also deplore that an inherited social identity (i.e. belonging to a 
privileged environment) was imposed upon them, and that a symbolic 
distance towards others was thus created. 

Moreover, family homes indicate family belonging and recognition. The 
place itself reflects on family relationships and family life; it gathers, unites and 
belongs to a federative symbolic system. At this stage in the narrative, a we” 
representing the family is very often used. The home symbolizes its inhabi- 
tants, some members of the family. Here is what one interviewee told us about 
her family home, which was built in the 17th century by one of her ancestors: 
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The family home is really the materialization of a family, especially when you 
lived in it. Other properties symbolize the family very strongly. I can figure out 
a family in relation to a place, because we’ve also been lucky enough to be able 
to keep these places. Of course when these places no longer exist, it’s more 
difficult. But our family home, you know, I’ve really got loads of memories of 
it. First of all, it was my great-grandfather’s house. We used to go there during 
the holidays, it was an aldh house, there were lots of rooms with old beds and we 
did loads of things, things you can do with cousins in a house that’s not really 
spotless so you can play a lot in it. . . . And then, after my father’s death, we went 
to live in it, and so the house became different because it was completely 
renovated but it was still the family house. I was the fourth child at home, my 
nephews, my brothers-in-law came round for weddings and things, it was where 
everything happened. It was a big house in the country. (Mother, 48 years old) 


For several centuries, this house was the place of restricted or widened family 
gatherings, i.e. the place where ‘family and kinship staged their own events’ 
(de Singly, 1993: 81). These ceremonies reactivate the family ties and thus 
belong to a federative symbolic system. But some of the interviewees will 
only mention a house of paternal or maternal lineage; in that sense, the place 
divides the family. Comparisons between the two lineages of the family are 
then frequent and a strong consensus can be noted on that subject in the 
accounts of the three generations. 

Furthermore, the recollection of family homes make it possible to relive 
family situations, they are the scenery of a revivified memory. Affective and 
emotional reactions are omnipresent in the narrative. Talking about the place 
also amounts to evoking its occupants and thus oneself as well, as a child or 
a teenager. The family is usually fixed in its happiest moments, but the 
premises sometimes remind the interviewees of grief: the premature death of 
a spouse, a place marked by the absence of the father, a suicide, etc. 

The stories of places thus have an double evocative power: they carry a 
version of family and social history but they also evoke chapters of personal 
history, the distance that has been covered since childhood. They thus convey 
a sense of family, social and personal identity to which interviewees will or 
will not adhere. 


Personal Property 


Objects are sources of exchanges between generations and make it possible 
to have a dialogue with the past. We have noticed that the material value of 
these objects does not stand at the forefront of the narrative, on the contrary: 
emotional and symbolic dimensions are omnipresent in the accounts. But for 
all that their obvious material value should not be neglected. In fact, it is 
mainly when market value is non-existent that women explicitly evoke it. It 
is here that we perceive that an object without any value is the exception 


rather than the rule within these bourgeois families. 
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In order to convey a family symbolic system, the object must be 
meaningful for the individual, it must appeal to them, as the following words 
of a mother and her daughter show: 


If it doesn’t tell me a story, if it doesn’t represent a moment that still talks to 
me, the object doesn’t interest me that Gai It’s the meaning of an object that 
interests me. I like objects that suggest a moment of family tenderness or 
emotion. (Mother, 56 years old) 


I love objects because each tells a story but they must tell me a story. So it’s true 
that I wouldn’t take anything. For example, the old trunk that I’ve got there, 
it’s a trunk from my father’s great-aunt. As I liked it, my parents gave it to me. 
My father must have inherited it when she passed away. She used it to travel by 
boat. My parents sometimes tell me things about objects. It’s cool to know 
where they come from, their story. All that is old has got a soul. When you buy 
new things, it’s pretty, it’s modern but the objects don’t talk. At my parents’, 
we've gota lot of family objects and furniture, which all have a past. (Daughter, 
28 years old) 


Owning objects is not enough, they must carry a story which endows 
them with a family meaning. The role played by elder generations is signifi- 
cant: they tell the life of the objects and of their previous owners. But senti- 
mental attachment to family objects does not always prevail in narratives. A 
lady who owns a great many inherited family objects is not particularly 
attached to them though she does not wish to get rid of them for good: 


Is that important? I’m not particularly attached to objects. I’m happy to have 
them but no more than that... . Since we moved house, there’re many things 
which stayed in boxes and which will lie idle there until the younger generation 
takes over.... I like a thing because it pleases me, because it is beautiful but I 
don’t know if I’m attached to it because it has something to do with the family. 
I don’t know, you live among things without asking yourself too many 
questions. I think I’m not attached. I also think that it’s because there were a 
lot of trinkets at my mother’s and that it got on my nerves. I’m rather one to 
stick everything in cupboards or in boxes, unlike my mother, for whom objects 
represent specific memories. She likes to relive the past. 1 don’t; I don’t live in 
the past, Iive in the present moment or in the future. I always have plans and 
I don't look back. ... I turn the pages. Mum has lived through memories a lot 
because she felt that with my Gihers death the world had collapsed. It may be 
in reaction to this that I do turn the page. I turn all the pages, good or bad. I 
don’t want to live with bad memories so maybe I turn the good pages as well. 
(Mother, 48 years old) 


These objects are part of the setting; it can be observed that their 
symbolic, evocative power as regards the family has been robbed of its orig- 
inality (‘you live among things without asking yourself too many questions’). 
But this lady does nevertheless not allow herself to get rid of some objects. 
At most, she locks them up in order to keep them intact for the next gener- 
ation. A duty of preservation of these objects is internalized, even if it means 
to consign some of them to the attic or keep them in cupboards. These objects 
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convey a family symbolic system. But this lady does want to turn away from 
her past and thus to lose interest in the objects which evoke it. We have to do 
with a self-defence process in the face of a past in which the self has suffered 
(notably because of the father’s premature death), which does not imply an 
absence of memories. It is also a reaction to the mother’s attitude, who, on 
the contrary, clings to the heritage from the past without getting over the 
shock that she experienced after her husband’s death. So through objects, 
entire chapters of personal and family history can crop up in the setting. But 
the individuals’ intervention is necessary to make objects talk. Some people 
can wish for these to remain silent, which is felt by the next generation: 


On my mother’s side, one does not talk. My mother does not talk about her 
family. In fact, she’s only beginning to talk a little. Mum lost her dad when she 
was very young and it certainly played a part. On my father’s side, there’s much 
more communication. ... Mum’s family is a family in which there’re loads of 
problems, they’re not very balanced. (Daughter, 24 years old) 


Moreover, the objects that are handed over recall either the whole of the 
family group or a member of the family in particular or sometimes both at 
the same time. In the first category we find family trees or ancient furniture, 
or objects which have a strong symbolic power, for example a wedding veil 
or a christening robe whose function is to place the individual in the lineage 
with an idea of continuity. These objects refer to a family identity, to a ‘we’. 
They indicate family belonging. For example, within a family, a lace dress will 
be kept preciously. Every young girl in turn will be photographed in it. The 
pictures are then put into frames that feature different generations, which 
leads to playing the game of resemblances: 


We have a lace dress that we wear only to take pictures. It has been handed over 
from generation to generation. In the same picture frame, you see my great- 
ES and the picture next to it, it’s me. We wear the same dress. I was 

our years old. Maybe if one day I have a daughter, I’ll take the picture of her 
with that dress. I find it funny to see us that way, my great-grandmother and I. 
Pm not saying we're as like as two peas in a pod but you see it’s the same kind 
of child. And then, we’re both curly-haired. And we’re wearing the same dress. 
(Daughter, 27 years old) 


But the use of such objects can lead to arguments between generations. 
For example, within a family, the family wedding veil is the object of 
animated discussions between the three women. The grandmother keeps the 
veil preciously, waiting for it to be worn by one of her granddaughters. The 
veil tells each of them about her destiny as it symbolizes it. It thus carries a 
matrimonial life scenario. For the grandmother, it is imperative for her grand- 
daughter to wear it on her wedding day, it is a tradition. She does not imagine 
for one moment another trajectory for her granddaughter than that of 
marriage. The granddaughter is not currently planning to get married, as she 
has been living with her partner for several months. Furthermore, she finds 
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the veil outdated, not to her liking. The mother keeps an intermediary 
position and tries to understand the two points of view. Personally, she likes 
the symbolism of the veil, which was worn by different female members on 
the paternal side. She herself wore it with pleasure, without questioning it. 
But she also understands that her daughter cannot stand having her destiny 
imposed upon her. So the perpetuation of this family tradition is hampered 
by the evolution of customs, as marriage is no longer a necessary stage for 
girls to go through. 

In the second category we have objects that refer to a particular member 
of the family; in this case Muxel (1996) talks of animist objects: through the 
object, women wish to remember the person to whom it belonged. Accord- 
ing to Déchaux (1997), this is the product of a desire to conjure death. These 
objects are the ones about which the interviewees will talk most. Most of 
them have a low market value but they remind them of a strong emotional 
bond. For example, an interviewee likes an object very much because it 
reminds her of the relationship she had with her father, who died when she 
was still a little girl: 


I remember, my father was driving the car and I had a little paper mill. I was 
holding it near the window and the wind broke it, the screw got lost and the 
mill broke into pieces. Then I started to cry. Instead of driving on and telling 
me he would buy me another, as everybody else would have done, my father 
stopped the car and gathered the pieces together. I really love this memory, since 
then I have been putting mills everywhere. (Mother, 56 years old) 


The mill that is displayed is not the original object but it nevertheless reminds 
this woman of her relationship with her father; moreover, it has no market 
value. This example illustrates the fact that family memory is also an indi- 
vidual updating of the personal relationship between Ego and a member of 
one’s family. 

Finally, objects can remind people of both a particular individual and the 
family group. This is notably the case for family jewels. They often evoke 
their previous owner, generally a female member of the family, but they can 
also symbolize the family group as a whole. For example, a grandmother 
decided to share the numerous family jewels which were in her possession. 
For her daughter they symbolize more the family group than an individual 
in particular: there are so many of them that she does not know exactly who 
they belonged to. This is what this grandmother says: 


As for the jewels, I shared them after they had been evaluated. My daughters 
have drawn lots for them some years ago. Among other things, there was a star 
made of brilliants which I’d hesitated to give because I used to wear it, but only 
for weddings. And then, when I considered the value, I said ‘no’ to myself. The 
five of them would have wanted to have it but one of them wanted it most, and 
it was D., the one who died. I can still hear her cry of joy when she got it. The 
trouble is that it has gone away from the family. The day after her death one of 
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her friends whom we didn't know came with a paper to ask for the jewels, 
including the star. (Grandmother, 77 years old) 


We thus see that objects, just like family homes, are bitterly regretted when 
they no longer belong to the family. Beside their emotional dimension, they 
indicate the belonging to a environment, and moreover their market value is 
explicit. But the jewels to which women say that they are most attached are 
those which were worn by someone who is dear to them, often a grand- 
mother, The line of tension between the two logics can be found again: a 
family logic (keeping the jewels in the family) and an individual logic 
(personal liking of the jewels). 

In conclusion, through the women's story of landed and personal prop- 
erties, a line of tension which runs through the individual has appeared. It is 
a tension between individualism (me) and belonging (us). This contemporary 
paradox thus also runs through bourgeois families. Yet, watched from the 
outside, federative family identity seems to be powerful and to prevail in this 
type of family. Approaching these families from the inside has made it 
possible to approach the theme of the two family memories. 

The notion of family is not limited either to a home, or to members 
currently alive, or to the present. The family has revealed itself as an imagin- 
ary and symbolic territory of personal and collective, individual and social 
relationships. Each woman brings her own version of family history, which 
is shown from a single point of view, that of the individual at a given moment 
and time; yet can be influenced by the others’ narrative. 

Family memory is thus plural, it is the story of a history and its recon- 
struction. With each generation, a selection process occurs, both at the indi- 
vidual and collective level, according to emotional, symbolic and social stakes 
which are not always easily detected. Family memory is the process of selec- 
tion, of updating the past, the product of which are the memories. The 
memory is an individual updating depending on groups of belonging. Family 
memory also shows an individual’s worldview. A question is thus raised: is 
family memory a short-lived creation? 
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Bernadette Bawin-Legros 
Introduction — Filiation and Identity: Towards a Sociology of 
Intergenerational Relations 


While American sociology, in the wake of Talcott Parsons's work, fore- 
grounds the nuclear family, European sociology focuses on solidarity. In fact, 
the concept of family solidarity is essential to the French sociological tra- 
dition. The French-speaking world has become one of the most dynamic 
grounds for this kind of sociology, with the development of longitudinal 
methods and biographical methods, which have progressively brought along 
a new approach to the notion of family and prompted the use of another 
methodology. 


Keywords: family interaction, kinship, life cycle, social cohesion 


Bernadeite Bawin-Legros 
Introduction: vers une sociologie des relations 


intergénérationelles 


Tandis que la sociologie américaine, dans la lignée des travaux de Talcott 
Parsons, s’intéresse à la famille nucléaire, la sociologie européenne s’est plus 
centrée sur la notion de solidarité. En fait, le concept de solidarité familiale 
est essentiel dans la tradition sociologique française. Le monde francophone 
est devenu un des courants les plus dynamiques de ce type de sociologie, avec 
le développement des méthodes longitudinales et des méthodes 
biographiques, qui ont peu à peu amené une nouvelle approche de la notion 
de famille et prôné l’utilisation d’une autre méthodologie. 
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Bernadette Bawin-Legros 
Introducción: hasta una sociología de las relaciones entre 
generaciones 


Mientras que la sociología americana, según los estudios dirigidos por Talcott 
Parsons, muestra un particular interés hacia la familia en tanto que núcleo, la 
sociología europea se centra más en el concepto de solidaridad. De hecho, el 
concepto de solidaridad familiar es fundamental en la historia de la sociología 
francesa. El mundo francófono es, en la actualidad, uno de los ejemplos más 
representativos de este tipo de sociología, que está caracterizada por el 
desarrollo de los métodos longitudinales y biográficos, los cuales han 
derivado en un nuevo enfoque del concepto de familia al igual que han 
influido a la utilización de una nueva metodología. 


Palabras claves: ciclo de vida, cohesión social, interacción familiar, parientes 


Christine Castelain-Meunier 
The Place of Fatherhood and the Parental Role: Tensions, 
Ambivalence and Contradictions 


The deinstitutionalization of parenthood is the sign of a dynamic change 
moving towards more openness and liberalization, and of a loss of references, 
following the shifts that have occurred in the forms of transmission through- 
out history. The father's role may be in a closer relationship with the child in 
a less hierarchical framework having more to do with partnership, but it is 
still outside the mother-child dyad, made all the stronger by the biologiza- 
tion of society and a tendancy to matrifocality. With the possible cleavage 
between conjugality and parenthood, the father may be excluded from the 
relationship with the child, and nowadays paternity cannot be exercised 
without this relationship. Therefore, the father’s role depends more globally 
on the development of the paternal consciousness, with or without the 
father’s subjectivization by the child’s mother, and on the support of his 
identity by the child, and this may cause problems. The article makes refer- 
ences to history and to analyses of interviews. 


Keywords: childrearing, family separation, paternal access 
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Christine Castelain-Meunier 
Le róle du pére et des parents: tensions, ambivalences, 
contradictions 


La désinstitutionnalisation de la fonction parentale est le signe d'une 
dynamique de changements. Cela est pergu par un mouvement d’ouverture 
et de libéralisation, et par une perte des repéres, suivant les changements qui 
ont eu lieu à travers l’histoire dans les façons de transmettre. Même si le rôle 
paternel se traduit par une relation plus proche avec l’enfant, dans un cadre 
moins hiérarchisé qui se référe plus 4 du partenariat, ce lien est toujours 
extérieur à la relation fusionnelle entre la mère et l’enfant, qui est rendue plus 
forte avec la biologisation de la société et une tendance a la matrifocality. Avec 
le clivage possible entre conjugalité et parentalité, le pére peut étre exclu de 
la relation avec l’enfant, alors que de nos jours, la paternité ne peut pas être 
exercée sans cette relation. C'est pourquoi le róle du pére dépend plus 
globalement d’une part du développement de la conscience paternelle, avec 
ou sans la validation subjective du rôle du père par la mère de Penfant, et 
d’autre part, du soutien identitaire que représente Penfant, et ce qui peut 
causer problème. Dans cet article, des références à l’histoire et à des analyses 
minutieuses d’entretiens sont proposées. 


Mots-clés: accès parentale, éducation des enfants, familles séparées 


Christine Castelain-Meunier 
El papel del padre y de ambos progenitores: tensiones, 
ambivalencias, contradicciones 


La desinstitucionalización de la función paternal es el síntoma precedente a 
una dinámica de cambio, lo que se caracteriza por un movimiento de apertura 
y de liberalización, y por una pérdida de los modelos de referencia, conse- 
cuencia de los cambios acontecidos a lo largo de la historia. Incluso si el papel 
paternal constituye una relación más estrecha con el niño, en un marco menos 
jerarquizado más próximo al compañerismo, este vínculo siempre es ajeno a 
la relación existente entre la madre y el niño, que llega a ser incluso más sólida 
debido a la ‘biologizacién’ de la sociedad y a una tendencia a la matrifocality. 
Debido a la posible divergencia entre matrimonio y paternidad, el padre 
puede ser excluido de la relación con el niño, a pesar de que en la época en la 
que vivimos, la paternidad no puede llevarse a cabo sin esta relación. Por este 
motivo el papel del padre depende, por una parte, del desarrollo de la con- 
ciencia paternal — con o sin la validación subjetiva del papel de ambos prog- 
enitores — y, por otra parte, de la identidad del niño y todo lo que pueda 
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causarle problemas. En este artículo se describen las referencias históricas y 
las referencias a los análisis exhaustivos de las conversaciones mantenidas. 


Palabras claves: acceso de los padres a los niños, educación de los niños, 


familias separadas 


Jean-François Guillaume 
Professional Trajectory and Family Patrimony 


Entering professional life and establishing a firm hold on a job position are 
often explained around notions such as integration, project and employabil- 
ity, which stress the role of the individual. Yet they actually also have a family 
dimension. When they try to find their way to the labour market, members 
of the younger generation will use strategies developed in order to ensure the 
durability of a social position. They inherit professional know-how, a system 
of values and a network of personal relationships as well as property and 
financial assets. In order to consider this transmission process, the author dis- 
cusses a research that focuses on young Belgian people's trajectories of pro- 
fessional integration. About 30 French-speaking young Belgian people were 
interviewed at some length, the information thus collected complementing 
the statistical analysis of various longitudinal data sets about the first 24 
months after graduation. All had had some experience of professional inte- 
gration, i.e. experience of work as salaried employees or as freelancers, but 
had not all secured a stable position. Researchers need to be aware of the 
theoretical and methodological implications arising from the juxtaposition 
between objective data collected in longitudinal surveys and subjective data 
written at the heart of biographical stories. 


Keywords: identity and individuation, transmission, youth 


Jean-François Guillaume 
Trajectoires professionnelles et patrimoines familiaux 


Souvent expliquée à travers des notions telles que celles d'insertion, de projet, 
d’employabilité qui contribuent à individualiser le processus, l’entrée en 
emploi et la stabilisation professionnelle revétent en fait une dimension fami- 
liale. Au moment où la plus jeune génération cherche à accéder au marché de 
P'emploi, ce sont les stratégies développées par certains groupes pour assurer 
la pérennité d’une position dans la société qui se révélent. Aux différents héri- 
tiers, se transmet un patrimoine dont le contenu recouvre tout à la fois des 
biens immobiliers, des avoirs financiers, un capital de relations, un systéme 
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de valeurs, des savoirs professionnels, etc. L'auteur envisage ce processus de 
transmission au départ d’une recherche portant sur les trajectoires d’insertion 
professionnelle des jeunes belges. Complétant l’analyse statistique d'un 
ensemble de données longitudinales portant sur les 24 premiers mois qui 
suivent la sortie du systéme de formation, des entretiens approfondis ont été 
réalisés auprés d’une trentaine de jeunes belges francophones. On notera que 
ces jeunes avaient tous connu une insertion professionnelle, c’est-a-dire une 
expérience de travail en tant que salarié ou indépendant, mais qu'ils ne 
s'étaient pas tous stabilisés professionnellement. On soulignera notamment 
les implications théoriques et méthodologiques nées de la confrontation entre 
des données objectives collectées dans les enquétes longitudinales et des 
données subjectives inscrites au coeur des récits biographiques. 


Mots-clés: identité et individuation, jeunesse, transmission 


Jean-Francois Guillaume 
Trayectorias profesionales y patrimonios familiares 


El primer empleo y la estabilidad profesional, a los que nos referimos a 
menudo en términos de inserción, proyecto, mundo laboral — que con- 
tribuyen a individualizar el proceso — abarcan, en efecto, una dimensión 
familiar. En una época en la que las generaciones más jóvenes intentan acceder 
al mercado laboral, aparecen las estrategias desarrolladas por ciertos grupos 
con el propósito de garantizar la durabilidad de un puesto en la empresa. A 
los nuevos herederos” se les transmite un patrimonio en el que se incluyen 
bienes inmobiliarios, créditos financieros, un capital de relaciones, un sistema 
de valores, conocimientos profesionales, etc. El autor enfoca este proceso de 
transmisión partiendo de un estudio basado en las trayectorias profesionales 
de algunos jóvenes de nacionalidad belga. Además del análisis estadístico de 
un conjunto de datos longitudinales basado en los 24 primeros meses sigu- 
ientes a la conclusión de su formación académica, se han realizado varias 
entrevistas a unos treinta jóvenes belgas francófonos. Es preciso señalar que 
todos estos jóvenes habían vivido una inserción profesional, es decir una 
experiencia laboral como asalariados o como autónomos, a pesar de que no 
todos estaban establecidos profesionalmente. Es importante destacar las 
implicaciones teóricas y metodológicas resultantes de la confrontación entre 
los datos objetivos recogidos en las encuestas longitudinales y los datos sub- 
jetivos procedentes de los relatos biográficos. 


Palabras claves: identidad y individuación, juventud, transmisión 
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Jean Kellerhals, Cristina Ferreira and David Perrenoud 
Kinship Cultures and Identity Transmissions 


This article presents the main results of a qualitative research project focusing 
on the role of kinship in social identity construction. It highlights three basic 
social mechanisms of identity transmission: forms of normative reference 
marks, identity transmission channels, and collective actors. The systemic 
links between these three mechanisms shape several identity transmission 
logics. This pluralism of transmission processes is also analysed in a temporal 
perspective. Each generation exhibits a specific form of identity construction 
and familial transmission. The analysis is based on a sample of 75 individuals 
from 25 families in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Keywords: culture, generation, identity, kinship, transmission 


Jean Kellerhals, Cristina Ferreira et David Perrenoud 
Cultures de parenté et transmission identitaire 


Dans cet article, les principaux résultats d’une enquéte qualitative portant sur 
le rôle des cultures de parenté dans la construction de l’identité sociale sont 
proposés. Trois mécanismes sociaux de base de la transmission identitaire 
sont dévoilés: les référentiels, les canaux de transmission de l’identité et les 
acteurs collectifs. Les liens systémiques entre ces trois mécanismes nous per- 
mettent de décrire plusieurs logiques de transmission identitaire. Ce plural- 
isme dans les processus de transmission est aussi analysé dans une perspective 
temporelle. Chaque génération est représentative d’une forme spécifique de 
construction identitaire et de transmission familiale. L'analyse se base sur un 
échantillon de 75 individus appartenant à 25 familles de Genève, en Suisse. 


Mots-clés: culture, génération, identité, parenté, transmission 


Jean Kellerhals, Cristina Ferreira y David Perrenoud 
Culturas de parientes y transmisión de identidad 


En este artículo se describen los principales resultados de una encuesta 
cualitativa sobre el papel de los parientes más cercanos en la formación de la 
identidad social. Existen tres mecanismos sociales básicos de transmisión de 
la identidad: los tipos de referencias normativas, los canales de transmisión y 
los actores colectivos. Los vínculos sistémicos entre estos tres mecanismos 
dejan entrever la lógica de la transmisión de la identidad. Este pluralismo en 
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el proceso de transmisión es también analizado desde una perspectiva 
temporal. Cada generación experimenta una forma específica de formación 
de la identidad y de transmisión familiar. El análisis se ha basado en un grupo 
de 75 individuos pertenecientes a 25 familias de Ginebra (Suiza). 


Palabras claves: cultura, generación, identidad, parientes, transmisión 


Jean-Hugues Déchaux 
Paradoxes of Affiliation in the Contemporary Family 


This article discusses modes of affiliation in the contemporary French family 
on the basis of a study of memory of forebears. Descent is shown to be trans- 
formed by individualism while remaining an essential symbolic reference. 
Hardly comparable to a kinship group, the line is tending to become a matter 
for personal imagination, and the values of assignation and autonomy have 
to accommodate one another. Such accommodation seems a strong charac- 
teristic of kindred systems. 


Keywords: death, individualism, kinship tie, memory, transmission 


Jean-Hugues Déchaux 
Les paradoxes de l'affiliation dans la famille contemporaine 


Cet article traite des modalités d’affiliation dans la famille frangaise contem- 
poraine à partir de l'étude de la mémoire des aïeux. La filiation se transforme 
sous Peffet de Pindividualisme tout en restant une référence symbolique 
essentielle. Loin d’être assimilable à un groupe de parenté, la lignée tend à 
devenir un imaginaire personnel où les valeurs d’assignation et d'autonomie 
doivent composer, ce qui semble bien être une caractéristique forte des 
systèmes 4 parentèle. 


Mots-clés: individualisme, lien de parenté, mémoire, mort, transmission 


Jean-Hugues Déchaux 
Las paradojas de la descendencia en la familia contemporánea 


Este artículo trata sobre las modalidades de descendencia de la familia 
francesa contemporánea determinadas a partir de un estudio centrado en la 
función de los abuelos. La descendencia se transforma bajo el efecto del 
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individualismo al mismo tiempo que continúa siendo una referencia sim- 
bélica fundamental. Lejos de formar parte de un grupo de parientes, la 
descendencia tiende a convertirse en un grupo de personas imaginario donde 
los valores de asignación y de autonomía deben transigir, lo que resulta ser 
una de las características principales de los sistemas parentales. 


Palabras claves: individualismo, ligados familiares, muerte, recuerdo, trans- 
misión 


Bernadette Bawin-Legros and Jean-François Stassen 
Intergenerational Solidarity: Between the Family and the State 


Until the end of the 1970s, the sociology of the family neglected the vertical 
relationships between generations in favour of horizontal links between 
parents. The family was liberated from the weight of kinship and the nuclear 
model became the inevitable reference. But, with steady political, social and 
demographic changes, the horizontal relationships collapsed as sole model. 
Links between generations are becoming more and more important. With the 
crisis of the welfare state, increasing responsibility is being moved into the 
private arena. The lack of commitment and the progressive withdrawal of 
public institutions in the matter of social assistance has foregrounded family 
solidarity. Since the 1980s, many authors have warned of the dangers of con- 
sidering private and public flows in solidarity as substitutable. Indeed, we 
have to regard them as complementary. 


Keywords : family ties, financial resources, reciprocity, spatial proximity 


Bernadette Bawin-Legros et Jean-François Stassen 
Solidarité entre générations: la problématique du lien entre 
sphère privée/publique 


La sociologie de la famille, jusque dans la fin des années 1970, avait désinvesti 
l'étude des relations verticales (intergénérationnelles) pour se focaliser sur 
celle des relations horizontales (conjugales). Libérée du poids de la parenté, 
la réalité familiale semblait s’arrimer à un modèle unique, celle de la famille 
nucléaire. C’est alors que les bouleversements démographiques, sociaux et 
politiques vont faire vaciller ce modèle. Parallèlement à la mise à mal des 
structures conjugales, on assiste à une réactivation des relations entre généra- 
tions. Le retrait progressif des institutions publiques en matière de solidarité 
sociale pousse la famille sur le devant de la scène des solidarités fondamen- 
tales. Depuis le début des années 1980, de nombreux auteurs ont noté ce 
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changement et se rejoignent pour dénoncer le danger de considérer les flux 
de solidarité privée et public comme étant substituables. Nous nous devons 
de les considérer plutót comme complémentaires. 


Mots-clés: liens familiaux, proximité spatiale, reciprocité, ressources finan- 
ciéres 


Bernadette Bawin-Legros y Jean-Frangois Stassen 
Solidaridad intergeneracional: la problemática parental entre la 
esfera privada y la pública 


Fue a finales de los años setenta cuando la sociología familiar dejó de mostrar 
interés por el estudio de las relaciones verticales (intergeneracionales) para 
centrarse en el de las relaciones horizontales (conyugales).Una vez liberada 
del peso del parentesco, la realidad familiar parecía estibar un modelo único, 
el modelo de la familia nuclear. Sin embargo, los trastornos demográficos, 
sociales y politicos van a hacer que este modelo se tambalee. Además del mal- 
funcionamiento de las relaciones conyugales, asistimos hoy a una reactivación 
de las relaciones intergeneracionales. La retirada progresiva de las institu- 
ciones públicas en materia de responsabilidad social sitúa a la familia al frente 
de las responsabilidades fundamentales. Desde principios de los años 
ochenta, un buen número de autores se ha percatado de este cambio y se han 
asociado para denunciar el peligro existente al considerar los compromisos 
privados y públicos como dos elementos reemplazables entre sí. Más bien 
deberíamos considerarlos como dos elementos que se complementan. 


Palabras claves: ligados familiares, proximidad espacial, reciprocidad, 
recursos monetarios 


Nathalie Vollenwyder, Jean-François Bickel, Christian Lalive 
d'Epinay and Carole Maystre 
The Elderly and their Families, 1979-94: Changing Networks 


and Relationships 


This article analyses the changes occurring in the structure of the family 
network of older people and their family interactions over a 15-year period. 
Data are from two Swiss cross-sectional surveys carried out on a random 
sample of people aged 65-94 years, in 1979 (N = 1519) and 1994 (N = 1447). 
Both were conducted in two specific regions, namely, the Alpine canton of 
Valais, steeped in a rural tradition, and the city-canton of Geneva. Our results 
show a widening of the family circle due to increased life expectancy and a 
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sharp drop in the number of childless families in the urban region because of 
the baby boom; at the same time, family ties multiplied, contrary to the 
widely held view that family relationships are weakening. Furthermore, 
while in 1979 each region had its own specific family culture, an alignment 
of family structures and relationships in the two regions took place over the 
15-year period. Finally, an analysis of the instrumental support relationships 
based on the 1994 survey reveals the strong involvement of the elderly in their 


families. 


Keywords: elderly population, family changes, intergenerational relation- 
ships, rural-urban comparison 


Nathalie Vollenwyder, Jean-Francois Bickel, Christian Lalive 
'Epinay et Carole Maystre 
Les personnes ágées at laor famille, 1979-94: changements 
dans les réseaux et les relations 


Cet article analyse les changements intervenus sur une période de 15 ans dans 
la structure du réseau familial de la population âgée ainsi que dans les relations 
que celles-ci entretiennent avec leur famille. Les données sont issues de deux 
enquêtes transversales menées en Suisse auprès d’un échantillon aléatoire de 
la population âgée de 65 à 94 ans, en 1979 (N = 1519) et en 1994 (N = 1447). 
Toutes deux ont été réalisées dans deux régions spécifiques, à savoir le canton 
alpin du Valais, marqué par une tradition rurale, et le ‘canton-ville’ de 
Genève. Nos résultats montrent un élargissement du cercle familial dû à 
Paccroissement de l’espérance de vie et une forte chute des familles sans 
enfants en milieu urbain comme conséquence du baby boom; dans le méme 
temps, les liens familiaux se sont multipliés, contrairement à l'image large- 
ment répandue d’un affaiblissement des relations familiales. De plus, si en 
1979 chaque région était associée à une culture familiale spécifique, on a 
assisté à un rapprochement des structures et relations familiales au cours des 
15 ans qui ont suivi. Enfin, une analyse des relations d’aide instrumentale, 
basée sur les données de l'enquête de 1994, révèle le niveau élevé d’engage- 


ment des aînés dans leur famille. 


Mots-clés: changements familiales, comparaisons rurales-urbaines, popu- 
lation âgée, relations intergénérationales 
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Nathalie Vollenwyder, Jean-Francois Bickel, Christian Lalive 
‘Epinay y Carole tre 
Los ancianos y la familia, 1979-94: cambios en los núcleos y en 
las relaciones familiares 


Este artículo analiza los cambios acontecidos en el seno familiar de varias 
personas de edad avanzada durante un periodo de 15 años, así como las rela- 
ciones entre éstas y sus familiares. Los datos obtenidos proceden de dos 
encuestas transversales efectuadas en 1979 (N = 1519) y en 1994 (N = 1447) 
a un grupo de personas de edades comprendidas entre los 65 y los 94 años 
escogidas al azar. Ambas encuestas fueron llevadas a cabo en dos regiones 
específicas de Suiza: el cantón alpino de Valais, caracterizado por sus cos- 
tumbres rurales, y el “cantón-ciudad” de Ginebra. Los resultados muestran 
una ampliación del círculo familiar debida al aumento de las esperanza de vida 
y una fuerte disminución en el número de las familias sin hijos en los núcleos 
urbanos como consecuencia del baby boom. Asimismo, los lazos familiares 
se han multiplicado — en contra de la difundida opinión que sostiene que las 
relaciones entre familiares se han debilitado. Además, si en 1979 cada región 
se asociaba a una cultura determinada, en los 15 años posteriores las diferen- 
cias tanto estructurales como relacionales entre los diferentes tipos de familias 
han ido desapareciendo. Para terminar, un análisis de las relaciones de ayuda 
instrumental, basada en los datos de la encuesta de 1994, revela el elevado 
compromiso de los más ancianos para con sus familiares. 


Palabras claves: cambios familiares, comparición rural-urbana, población 
vieja, relaciones entre generaciones 


Claudine Attias-Donfut and Martine Segalen 
The Construction of Grandparenthood 


This article presents a short summary of a recent research project on grand- 
parenting conducted in France on the basis of a representative quantitative 
national sample of three-generation families and of in-depth interviews with 
young adults, their parents and their grandparents. Grounded in affective 
closeness allowing autonomy to the different generations, relationships with 
new grandparents are characterized by greater intensity than in the past. The 
bond between grandparents and grandchildren is becoming more important 
as couples are becoming more fragile. Grandparents who have themselves 
divorced sometimes contribute to filiation crises, but more often they act as 
agents of reconciliation and guarantors of family continuity. 


Keywords: affective ties, conflicts, intergenerational relationships 
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Claudine Attias-Donfut et Martine sn 
La construction de la grand-pare 


L'objectif de cet article est de présenter une brève synthèse d'une recherche 
récente sur la grand-parentalité, menée en France, d’une part à partir d’un 
échantillon représentatif de la population nationale, constitué de familles sur 
trois générations et d’autre part à partir d’entretiens approfondis auprès de 
jeunes adultes, de leurs parents et de leurs grands-parents. La relation avec 
les ‘nouveaux grands-parents’ fondée sur une proximité affective respectant 
l'autonomie des générations se caractérise par une intensité plus forte que par 
le passé. Le lien grand-parental joue un rôle d’autant plus grand que les 
couples sont aujourd’hui plus instables. Si les grands-parents qui ont aussi 
divorcé participent parfois à la fragilisation du lien de filiation, ils en sont le 
plus souvent les raccommodeurs et représentent les garants de la continuité 
familiale. 


Mots-clés: conflits, liens affectifs, relations intergénérationelles 


Claudine Attias-Donfut y Martine Segalen 
La construcción del papel de los abuelos 


Este artículo tiene por objeto la presentación de una breve síntesis de un 
reciente estudio llevado a cabo en Francia sobre el papel desempeñado por 
los abuelos. El estudio está basado, por una parte, en un grupo representa- 
tivo de la población nacional — constituido por familias pertenecientes a tres 
generaciones — y, por otra parte, en entrevistas con los jovenes, sus padres y 
sus abuelos. Basada en la proximidad afectiva que respecta a la autonomía de 
las generaciones, la relación con los ‘nuevos abuelos” se caracteriza por una 
intensidad más grande que en el tiempo pasado. El lazo intergeneracional 
tiene un gran papel, adamás que las parejas son más vulnerables. Si los abuelos 
que han divorciado participan de la fragilización del vínculo de filiación, más 
veces son las reconciliadores, y garantizan la perpetuación familiar. 


Palabras claves: conflictos, relaciones entre generaciones, vínculos afectivos 
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Anne Gauthier 
The Role of Grandparents 


This article presents the results of a research project based on in-depth inter- 
views with newly retired grandparents and adolescents. Three basic patterns 
of relationship between grandparents and grandchildren emerge. On a wider 
level, this study echoes the flood of research over the last 20 years in the soci- 
ology of the family, research about intergenerational relationships and family 
solidarity. It is notable that this growth in interest conflicts with the emphasis 
placed upon the autonomy of generations by welfare states, materialized in 
that public sphere of exchange, the social welfare system. The author 
describes the socio-cultural context that has allowed assistance delivered 
within the family to be recognized and to become the subject of such interest. 
Certain pointers to a change in attitude are appearing, the most significant 
affecting age scales, family assistance and even the functioning of the welfare 
State. 


Keywords: family behaviour, intergenerational relationships, private assist- 
ance, qualitative methods 


Anne Gauthier 
Le róle des grands-parents 


Cet article résulte d’une recherche réalisée sur base d’entretiens approfondis 
récoltés à la fois auprès de jeunes retraités et d'adolescents. Les résultats font 
émerger trois modes principaux d’organisation des relations entre grands- 
parents et petits-enfants. Plus fondamentalement, cette étude entre en réso- 
nance avec le flux de recherches qui traverse la sociologie de la famille depuis 
bientót 20 ans, a savoir les relations intergénérationnelles et les solidarités 
familiales. Cependant, il faut bien admettre que ce soudain intérét tranche 
considérablement avec l’affirmation par nos Etats-providence du principe 
d’autonomie des générations, lequel est en quelque sorte ‘matérialisé’ par le 
circuit public des échanges: la protection sociale. Concrètement, l’auteur 
décrit le contexte socioculturel qui a permis de reconnaître l’existence des 
aides intra-familiales. C’est qu’entre-temps, en effet, on a vu poindre à 
l'horizon certains indicateurs de changement, dont les principaux affectent 
tout à la fois la conception de l’échelle des âges, le relief familial et le fonc- 
tionnement même des Etats-providence. 


Mots-clés: aide privée, comportement familial, méthodes qualitatives, 
relations intergénérationelles 
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Anne Gauthier 
El papel de los abuelos 


Este artículo es el resultado de un estudio basado en las entrevistas realizadas 
a una serie de recién jubilados y de adolescentes. Los resultados obtenidos 
determinan tres modos fundamentales de organización en las relaciones entre 
los abuelos y sus nietos. Básicamente, este estudio forma parte de las investi- 
gaciones que tienen como objeto, desde hace casi 20 años, la sociología 
familiar, es decir las relaciones intergeneracionales y la solidaridad familiar. 
Sin embargo, es preciso señalar que este repentino interés choca consider- 
ablemente con la afirmación del estado de bienestar sobre el principio de 
autonomía de las generaciones, el cual ha sido en cierto modo “materializado” 
por el sistema público: la protección social. Concretamente, el autor describe 
el contexto sociocultural que ha permitido reconocer la existencia de las 
ayudas existentes dentro del seno familiar. Entretanto, hemos atisbado en el 
horizonte los indicios de un cambio, cuya mayoría afectan tanto a la concep- 
ción de la pirámide de edades como a las categorías familiares, así como al 
propio funcionamiento del estado de bienestar. 


Palabras claves: ayuda privada, comportamiento familial, métodos qualita- 
tivos, relaciones entre generaciones 


Evelyne Favart-Jardon 
Women’s ‘Family Speech’: A Trigenerational Study of Family 
Memory 


The theme of this research work is a study of women’s ‘family speech’. The 
author reports on a trigenerational survey carried out in three families of the 
Belgian bourgeoisie. The author concentrates upon an individual, female 
perspective, while retaining the context of the family, and the social and geo- 
graphical whole in which it is located. The objective is not to claim to arrive 
at a historical ‘truth’ but to study the family memory as it is offered, related 
and demonstrated by the women interviewed. Two registers of ‘family 
speech’ were taken into consideration: on the one hand, the family indi- 
viduals; and on the other hand, the material media, i.e. family locations, 
objects and photographs. In this article, the author mainly discusses the 
material media, especially family homes and family objects. 


Keywords: bourgeoisie, family home, family memory, family object, inter- 
generational ties 
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Evelyne Favart-Jardon 
‘Parler famille’ au féminin: approche tri-générationnelle de la 
mémoire familiale 


Le thème de la présente recherche est l’étude du ‘parler famille’ au féminin. 
Nous avons mené une enquête tri-générationnelle auprès de trois familles, 
issues de la bourgeoisie belge. De là, le point de départ est le point de vue de 
l'individu, point de vue féminin, sans pour autant négliger l’ensemble familial, 
social et géographique dans lequel il est inséré. L'objectif n'est bien entendu 
pas de prétendre atteindre une vérité historique — les mémoires familiales sont 
le produit d’une histoire familiale et personnelle dont nous ne savons rien 
objectivement- mais d’étudier la mémoire familiale telle qu’elle est proposée, 
relatée et montrée par les femmes interrogées. Deux registres du ‘parler 
famille’ sont envisagés dans cette recherche: d’une part les personnages famil- 
iaux et d’autre part les supports matériels, à savoir les lieux, les objets et les 
images dits de famille. Dans cet article, c’est essentiellement les supports 
matériels qui sont abordés, et plus particulièrement les maisons familiales et 


les objets de famille. 


Mots-clés: bourgeoisie, liens intergénérationnels, maisons de famille, mémoire 
familiale, objet de famille 


Evelyne Favart-Jardon 
‘Hablemos de la familia en femenino’: enfoque trigeneracional 
de un núcleo familiar 


La presente investigación tiene por objeto el estudio de ‘la familia en 
femenino”. Hemos realizado una encuesta a tres generaciones de tres familias 
pertenecientes a la burguesía belga. En primer lugar, el punto de partida era 
el punto de vista de la persona, un punto de vista femenino, sin por ello des- 
cuidar la posición familiar, social y geográfica a la que la persona pertenecía. 
El objetivo no es, en ningún caso, pretender desvelar una verdad histórica — 
las memorias familiares son el resultado de una historia familiar y personal 
de la que, desde un punto de vista objetivo, no sabemos nada — sino estudiar 
la memoria familiar tal y como la presentan, relatan y muestran las mujeres 
interrogadas. Hay dos puntos de interés en este estudio: por una parte, los 
personajes familiares y por otra, los soportes materiales, es decir los lugares, 
objetos e imágenes considerados como de la familia. Este artículo atañe 
fundamentalmente a los soportes materiales, en particular a las viviendas y a 
las posesiones familiares. 


Palabras claves: burguesía, casa familiar, memoria familiar, objeto familiar, 
vínculos entre generaciones 
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n late 2000, as planning for the 15th World Congress of Sociology, to be 

held in Brisbane, Australia, was well underway, we reflected on the many 
excellent suggestions we had received on possible topics for a special World 
Congress issue of Current Sociology. We warmly thank all those who took 
the time and effort to suggest possible topics. 

The theme for the 2002 World Congress, the first of this new millennium, 
is The Social World in the 21st Century: Ambivalent Legacies and Rising 
Challenges’. This is a wide sociological umbrella which holds much promise 
for the success of the World Congress. We, at Current Sociology, saw among 
those ambivalent legacies and rising challenges, technologies and changing 
social relationships with technologies in both behaviours and structures. The 
role of technologies has been described by many sociologists, in reflecting on 
the beginning of this 21st century, as among the most fundamental of social 
trends and transformations, with technologies changing society, and society 
changing technologies. Understanding the role of technologies in society and 
in the economy has become central to sociological theorizing. The aim of this 
special World Congress issue is to offer wide sociological reflections on the 
intricate ways in which technological change interrelates with social change, 
both theoretically and empirically. 

We sought a guest editor for this special issue who would intellectu- 
ally lead authors to reflect deeply and innovatively on technologies as 
ambivalent legacies and rising sociological challenges. We are delighted that 
Judy Wajcman, Australian National University, and member of the 
Editorial Board of Current Sociology, accepted our invitation. She has 
brought together a stellar cast of international sociologists, each of whom 
has risen to the challenge of radically rethinking the social processes of 
technological change, the impacts of those changes on and in society, and 
the impacts on technologies of social changes. We thank Judy Wajcman and 
the authors in the special World Congress issue for their spirited and 
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engaging insights. We look forward to pursuing these and other dimensions 
of sociology’s ambivalent legacies and rising challenges in Brisbane in July 
2002. 


Susan McDaniel 
Editor, Current Sociology 
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Re developments in information and communication technologies have 
profound and long-term social, cultural and economic implications. 
These call for some radical rethinking both of the processes of technological 
innovation and their impact on employment, consumption and the organiz- 
ation and practices of everyday life. For example, are new technologies 
ushering in different forms of work, consumption and social interaction? Are 
they transforming our experience of space and time, and even our sense of 
self? What do we make of biomedical technologies that allow us to remodel 
the human body, profile individuals and populations, and commodify nature 
in unprecedented ways? Is the “digital divide” the new source of inequality in 
the 21st century? How do developments in technoscience relate to the salient 
late-modern discourses of risk, reflexivity and future indeterminacy? 

The risks, possibilities and intellectual challenges raised by new techno- 
logical forms also invite us to reconsider traditional sociological concepts — 
such as individual, community, institution and market. This special issue 
provides an opportunity to explore how social life and new technologies 
interact. In the process, it demonstrates how sociology has been considerably 
enlivened in recent years by the development of science and technology 
studies as a sub-field of the discipline. Research in this area has been prolific, 
controversial and highly critical of conventional treatments of technology in 
sociology. Traditional questions in the discipline have had to be rearticulated, 
and new questions have been posed. The aim of this special issue of the 
Journal is to provide insights, for an international sociological audience, into 
the complex ways in which social and technological change interrelate both 
theoretically and empirically, and to suggest new agendas for our discipline. 
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LAU Addressing Technological Change: 
X The Challenge to Social Theory 


T their ‘millennial’ reflections on the end of the 20th century and the begin- 
ning of the 21st, many sociologists see technology as the impetus for the 
most fundamental of social trends and transformations. Indeed, understand- 
ing the role of technologies in the economy and society is now central to 
social theory. While there are a variety of social theories that proclaim the 
radical transformation of society all contain, at their core, claims about 
technological change and its social impact (Kumar, 1995; Amin, 1994). This 
is as true of the three paradigmatic theories of the transformation that 
Western societies are undergoing — the theories of the information society, 
post-Fordism and postmodernity — as it is of more recent theories of globaliz- 
ation. Much emphasis is placed on major new clusters of scientific and 
technological innovations, particularly the widespread use of information 
and communication technologies, and the convergence of ways of life around 
the globe. The increased automation of production and the intensified use of 
the computer are said to be revolutionizing the economy and the character 
of employment. In the ‘information society’ or ‘knowledge economy’, the 
dominant form of work becomes information and knowledge-based. At the 
same time leisure, education, family relationships and personal identities are 
seen as moulded by the pressures exerted and opportunities arising from the 
new technical forces. 

The globalization literature similarly postulates that states and societies 
across the world are experiencing historically unprecedented change as they 
try to adapt to a more interconnected but highly uncertain world (Giddens, 
1990, 1996; Castells, 1996; Sassen, 1996; Held et al., 1999). Prominence is given 
to the intensity, extensity and velocity of global flows, interactions and 
networks embracing all social domains. For example, Manuel Castells (1996) 
argues that the revolution in information technology is creating a global 
economy, the product of an interaction between the rise in informational 
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networks and the process of capitalist restructuring. In the ‘informational 
mode of development’, labour and capital, the central variables of the indus- 
trial society, are replaced by information and knowledge. In the resulting 
“Network Society’, the compression of space and time made possible by the 
new communication technology alters the speed and scope of decisions. 
Organizations can decentralize and disperse, with high-level decision- 
making remaining in ‘world cities’ while lower-level operations, linked to the 
centre by communication networks, can take place virtually anywhere. Infor- 
mation is the key ingredient of social organization, and flows of messages and 
images between networks constitute the basic thread of social structure (1996: 
477). For Castells, the information age, organized around ‘the space of flows 
and timeless time’, marks a whole new epoch in the human experience. 


Social Theory and Technoscience 


These ideas — or ideas like them (for example, Urry, 2000) — are now com- 
monplace in sociology and I foreground them here to illustrate the central- 
ity of technology to contemporary theories of social, cultural and economic 
change. There are strong echoes of the earlier ‘post-industrial society’ thesis 
in these accounts, and its tendency to adopt a technologically determinist 
stance. Castells explicitly builds on theories of post-industrialism, moving 
beyond a teleological model and giving the analysis a global reach (Bell, 1973; 
Touraine, 1971). However, while he explicitly attempts to distance himself 
from technological determinism, he does not entirely succeed. The idea that 
technology, specifically information and communication technology, is the 
most important cause of social change permeates his analysis of Network 
Society. The result is a rather simplistic view of the role of technology in 
society. In this, Castells is typical of most scholars of the information society 
who fail to engage with the burgeoning literature in the social studies of 
science and technology that has developed over the last two decades.! I will 
return to this in the next section of my essay. 

The consequences of this failure are not confined to the theoretical 
domain. These metanarratives about the information age can themselves help 
to constitute that which they purport to describe and analyse. Technologi- 
cally determinist understandings of the economy play an increasingly 
important role in political discourse. Governments everywhere legitimate 
much of their policy in terms of a technological imperative. Thus access to 
Internet resources and educational training for the information age are 
promoted as the fundamental equity issues. As if in response to Bill Gates's 
famous claim that the Internet would be a powerful force for eliminating 
barriers of prejudice and inequality, the UK government, for example, has 
undertaken to put a computer in every classroom as a guarantee of equality 
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in education. There can be no clearer example of the belief in simple techno- 
logical fixes to complex social problems. Rhetoric about the ‘digital divide’, 
that between the information rich and the information poor, serves to 
camouflage pre-existing patterns of social and class inequality. Furthermore, 
much government discourse about the inevitability of globalization also 
invokes new information technology as an autonomous and largely unassail- 
able force. In this process, technocratic discourse, globalization and free 
market economics coalesce into an extremely powerful ideological force 
(Johnson, 2000). 

The idea that technological rationality translates into political rationality 
has a long lineage. Frankfurt School writers such as Marcuse (1968, 1969) and 
Habermas (1971) were wise to it before the dawn of the computer age. 
Indeed, Habermas’s famous essay, dedicated to Marcuse for his 70th birthday, 
was entitled “Technology and Science as “Ideology”’. Habermas argued that 
the legitimating role of market liberalism was replaced by a new modernist, 
technocratic ideology in which economic growth and social development 
appeared to be determined by scientific-technical progress. His discussion of 
the ‘scientization of politics’, whereby political problems are seen as techni- 
cal ones and the ‘expert’ directs the politician, has continuing relevance for 
the nature of democratic decision-making today. 

Key to the conceptualization of technical rationality in that prescient 
1968 essay was the question of whether science is neutral or intrinsically 
about domination. The context was the argument, central to Frankfurt 
School thinking, that Western science and technology form a project of 
control or domination over both nature and humanity. In One Dimensional 
Man (1968), Marcuse argued that because domination is intrinsic to capitalist 
science and technology, a new society would require a new science and a new 
technology. This would be based not on mastery, but on the liberation of 
nature. By contrast, Habermas departed from the central Frankfurt School 
position to defend a positivist conception of science and technology as ideo- 
logically pure, value-free, and above all neutral. He disputes Marcuse’s claim 
that a science or technology fundamentally different from the one we 
presently have is a real possibility for advanced societies. 

Although the nuances of this highly abstract exchange have been lost 
over time, it foreshadowed much of the debate about the relationship 
between technology and society that is still central to the discipline of 
sociology. Habermas's separation of two analytically distinct spheres of tech- 
nical rationality and substantive rationality (or ‘system’ and ‘lifeworld’), 
where the former may extend beyond its appropriate sphere and ‘colonize’ the 
lifeworld, is a form of implicit technological determinism. Itis the position that 
is most evident in abstract discussions of social theory. However, within the 
social studies of science and technology, Marcuse’s argument that science and 
technology are socially constituted has had more resonance. 
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The writings of the Frankfurt School were to influence many within the 
political movements of the late 1960s and early 1970s to develop a radical 
critique of science. In campaigns against an abused, militarized, and pollut- 
ing science, it was argued that science was directed towards profit and 
warfare. Initially science itself was seen as neutral or value-free and poten- 
tially useful as long as it was in the hands of those working for a just society. 
Gradually, however, the radical science movement developed a Marxist 
analysis of the class character of science and its links with capitalist methods 
of production. A revived political economy of science began to argue that the 
growth and nature of modern science were related to the needs of capitalist 
society. Increasingly tied to the state and industry, science had become 
directed towards domination. The ideology of science as neutral was seen as 
having a specific historical development. One of the most characteristic 
formulations of this position, associated with the radical science movement, 
was that ‘science is social relations’ (Young, 1977). The point was that the dis- 
tinction between science and ideology could not be sustained because the 
dominant social relations of society at large are constitutive of science. 

During this same period a radical shift took place in the history, philos- 
ophy and sociology of science, which added weight to the view that science 
could no longer be understood as simply the discovery of reality. Kuhn’s The 
Structure of Saentific Revolutions (1970) marked the beginning of what was 
to become a major new field of study known as the sociology of scientific 
knowledge. Its central premise is that scientific knowledge, like all other 
forms of knowledge, is affected at the most profound level by the society in 
which it is conducted. Numerous historical and contemporary studies of 
science, and the manner in which inquiry proceeds, highlight the’ social 
aspects of scientific knowledge. One major strand of research is concerned to 
demonstrate how social interests construct knowledge, while another has 
focused on the deconstruction of the language of science.” 

Despite the advances that were made through the critique of science in 
the 1970s, gender-conscious accounts were rare. It was to await second-wave 
feminism, and the growing body of feminist scholarship that flourished with 
it, to extend the analysis. The women’s health, peace and environmental 
movements all initially saw science and technology as alien and opposed to 
women’s interests. This was particularly a reaction to the way biology and 
medical science had cast women as different and inferior, and made a case for 
biologically determined sex roles. Indeed, the continuing fixation in much 
scientific inquiry with the study of sex difference illustrates the cogency of 
the feminist critique of biomedicine. Western science was characterized as a 
masculine project of reason and objectivity, with women relegated to nature 
rather than culture. Rejecting scientific knowledge as patriarchal knowledge, 
there were calls for the development of a new science based on women’s 
values. 
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Building on the legacy of this theoretical and political ferment, the social 
studies of science and technology (STS) developed in the 1970s. Many of us 
who got involved then had a simple polemical purpose, to shake the strangle- 
hold that a naive ‘technological determinism’ had on the dominant under- 
standing of the intertwining of society and technology. We were concerned 
that this view of technology, as an external, autonomous force exerting an 
influence on society, narrows the possibilities for democratic engagement 
with technology. It presents a limited set of options: uncritical embracing of 
technological change, defensive adaptation to it, or simple rejection of it. 
Against this, STS has its origins in a belief that the content and direction of 
technological innovation are amenable to sociological analysis and ex- 
planation. 

Social scientists have increasingly recognized that technological change 
is itself shaped by the social circumstances within which it takes place. The 
‘new sociology of technology’ set out to demonstrate that technological arte- 
facts are socially shaped, not just in their usage, but especially with respect 
to their design and technical content. Crucially, it rejects the notion that tech- 
nology is simply the product of rational technical imperatives; that a particu- 
lar technology will triúmph because it is intrinsically the best. Technical 
reasons are vitally important. But we need to ask why a technical reason was 
found to be compelling, when it could have been challenged, and what counts 
as technical superiority in specific circumstances. STS-studies show that the 
generation and implementation of new technologies involve many choices 
betweén technical options. A range of social factors affect which of the tech- 
nical options are selected. These choices shape technologies and, thereby, 
their social implications. In this way, technology is a socio-technical product, 
patterned by the conditions of its creation and use: —— ——-- 

There is now a vast literature, and a variety of social shaping or con- 
structivist approaches, to the social study of technology.* A broad sample of 
the research can be found in journals such as Scrence, Technology, & Human 
Values; Social Studies of Science; Science as Culture; and the books series, 
Inside Technology, with MIT Press.5 As an introduction to the richness of the 
field, it may be useful at this point to outline the principal concepts that 
inform it. 

The idea of a technological ‘system’ or ‘network’ has been key. Although 
technological innovation crucially builds on previous technology, it does so 
not in the form of separate, isolated devices but as part of a whole, as part of 
a system. An automatic washing machine, say, can work only if integrated 
into systems of electricity supply, water supply and drainage. A missile, to 
take another example, is itself part of an ordered system of component parts 
— warhead, guidance, control, propulsion — and also part of a wider system 
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of launch equipment and command and control networks. The need for a part 
to integrate into the whole imposes major constraints on how that part 
should be designed. A technological system is never merely technical: its real- 
world functioning has technical, economic, organizational, political, and even 
cultural elements. 

Take something you rarely think twice about — the electric refrigerator. 
We know from historians of technology that once you could choose between 
an electric refrigerator and a gas refrigerator, both equally effective (Cowan, 
1983). General Electric had the financial resources to invest in the develop- 
ment of the electric model, while the manufacturers of gas refrigerators, 
although they had a product with real advantages from the consumer’s point 
of view, lacked the resources to develop and market their machine. Economic 
power, not technical superiority, gave the electric refrigerator the edge over 
its competitor. However, the design of this kitchen ‘white good’ was also 
shaped by the post-Second World War spread of single-family houses with 
correspondingly small-scale appliances. This built environment in turn 
sustains the cultural ideal of the separation of the public and private domestic 
spheres. Gender roles and sexual divisions are part of the socio-technical 
system or network. 

This example illustrates the way technological decisions are the result of 
‘heterogeneous engineering’, engineering ‘social’ as well as ‘technical’ 
phenomena: constructing an environment in which favoured projects can be 
seen as viable (Law, 1987). The usual economic explanation, that assumed that 
firms simply choose technologies that offer the maximum possible rate of 
profit, has now been the subject of much criticism. In response, some econ- 
omists utilize the notions of technological trajectory, path-dependence and 
lock-in to capture the mechanisms through which the evolution of a tech- 
nology becomes more and more irreversible. The more technologies are 
adopted and their problems resolved, the better their performance and the 
greater their adoption. This clearly generates a powerful path-dependence 
over time, one that marginalizes competing or new technologies. 

STS emphasizes, however, that it is not necessarily technical efficiency 
but rather the contingencies of socio-technical circumstances and the play of 
institutional interests that favour one technology over another (MacKenzie 
and Wajcman, 1999: 19-21). Indeed, in situations of technical innovation, 
costs and profits are inherently uncertain; they cannot be taken as given facts. 
Economic calculations, such as estimating future costs and profits, are 
affected by the entire way a society is organized. Even within economics, for | 
example in evolutionary economics, markets are beginning to be understood 
as embedded in social networks (Granovetter, 1985; Nelson and Winter, 
1982). 

The general point emerges most sharply when we consider the efficient 
use of labour, apparently a vital issue in technical change. Noble’s (1984) 
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classic study of the development of automatically controlled machine tools 
in postwar USA shows how production technologies can reflect manage- 
ment’s need for control over workers. Noble notes that two options existed: 
‘record playback’, whereby the machine merely replicated the manual 
operations of a skilled machinist; and ‘numerical control’ (NC), in which tool 
movements were controlled by a mathematical program produced by a 
technician. He shows how the machine-tool suppliers, technologists, and 
managers in the aerospace companies deliberately suppressed record 
playback in favour of NC in order to reduce their reliance on the unionized, 
craft workers. As it happened, however, management found that it needed to 
retain skilled machinists to operate the new machines effectively. Thus the 
intentions underlying the technological design, to shift power from the shop 
floor to the office, were not fully realized. 

Long after artefacts leave the industrial laboratory, the process of techno- 
logical design is still taking place. Take the example of microwave ovens, a 
direct descendant of military radar technology, developed for food prep- 
aration in US navy submarines. When manufacturers first turned their eyes 
to the domestic market, they conceived of the microwave as a device to reheat 
prepared food for use by men, especially single men. As a result, it was 
marketed as a ‘brown good’ and sold next to hi-fi equipment, televisions, and 
video recorders — goods for leisure and entertainment. This attempt to frame 
demand was unsuccessful and subsequently both the product and the 
consumer were reconstituted as a ‘white good’ for housewives who still want 
to cook (Cockburn and Ormrod, 1993). The way in which women users 
appropriated this domestic technology was not foreseen by the male 
managers and engineers who designed it. The finished form of the microwave, 
which redefined the gendered character of the user, meant that the microwave 
literally shifted its place in the department store. It now sits alongside 
washing machines, fridges and freezers as a humdrum domestic appliance. 

These cases highlight the divergent requirements and assumptions of 
technology developers and users. The making of the microwave is as much a 
story about the transformation of a quintessentially human activity, cooking, 
as it is about a technical invention. Technologies are not fixed at the inno- 
vation stage but evolve in their implementation and use. The idea of “inter- 
pretative flexibility’ captures this malleable character of technologies (Pinch 
and Bijker, 1987). It emphasizes that there is nothing inevitable about the 
ways technologies evolve. Rather, technological change is a thoroughly con- 
tingent and heterogeneous process. Interpretative flexibility refers to the way 
in which different groups of people involved with a technology can have 
different understandings of that technology, including different understand- 
ings of its technical characteristics. Thus users can radically alter the meanings 
and deployment of technologies. Pinch and Bijker’s focus is not just on the 
symbolic meaning of technologies but also includes variation in criteria for 
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judging whether a technology ‘works’. For them, machines work because 
they have been accepted by relevant social groups. As a result, closure or sta- 
bilization occurs such that some artefacts become increasingly the dominant 
forms of the technology. The fact that a machine ‘works’ needs to be 
explained rather than taken for granted. 

This issue goes right to the heart of decisions about the vast techno- 
science research and development budgets in, for example, military weapons. 
Think for a moment about the crucial role that testing plays in attempts to 
justify the Bush administration’s missile defence shield. Yet, testing the 
accuracy of missiles has never been a straightforward empirical matter. 
MacKenzie’s (1990) study of nuclear ballistic missiles reveals the extent to 
which definitions of accuracy and reliability are constructed rather than being 
simply factual. For a start, the conditions for peacetime testing are funda- 
mentally different from those under which missiles would have to operate 
during a war. MacKenzie’s point, however, is both more profound and more 
general than this. He shows that testing inevitably involves a number of 
differently constructed background assumptions. As a result, no single test is 
ever accepted by all the parties involved as the ultimate arbiter. Indeed, it is 
those most closely involved in the scientific work of testing who have the 
least certainty about their knowledge of missile accuracy figures. The more 
one looks inside the ‘black box’ of nuclear weapons technology, or any other 
technological artefact, ‘the more one realizes that “the technical” is no clear- 
cut and simple world of facts insulated from politics’ (1990: 381). Whether or 
not the ‘Son of Star Wars’ Works will necessarily be as much a political as a 
technical judgement. 

STS then sees technology i society as bound together inextricably and 
the traffic between the two as reciprocal. Indeed, since the widespread 
adoption of “actor-network theory’ (ANT), technology and society are no 
longer seen as separate spheres, influencing each other.” Rather, the metaphor 
of a ‘heterogeneous network’ conveys the view that technology and society 
are mutually constitutive: both are made of the same stuff — networks linking 
human beings and non-human entities. The technological, instead of being a 
sphere separate from society, is part of what makes large-scale society 
possible. Their most controversial idea, that we cannot deny a priori that non- 
human actors or ‘actants’ can have agency, has helped us to understand the 
role of technology in producing social life. 

In this way, STS has drawn attention to the neglect of technology or 
materiality in much social theory. Apart from research concerned with the 
‘impact of technology on society’, the main focus of sociology has been on 
social structure and social relations. Machines, artefacts, things, have gener- 
ally been treated as background context, rather than dealt with even- 
handedly alongside persons, institutions and events. ANT in particular 
emphasizes the way material resources, artefacts and technology make 
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society possible. As Latour (1991b) expresses it: technology is society made 
durable. STS approaches contribute to an understanding of social change by 
exploring how technologies and new forms of social life are co-produced. To 
talk of ‘social relations’ as if they were independent of technology is there- 
fore incorrect. Indeed, what we call the social is bound together as much by 
the technical as by the social. ‘Social classes, occupational groups, organiz- 
ations, professions — all are held in place by intimately linked social and tech- 
, nical means’ (Bijker and Law, 1992: 290). Society itself is built along with 
objects and artefacts. For this reason, sociology cannot afford to ignore what 
Latour calls the ‘missing masses’ of ‘mundane artifacts’ (1992). 

ANT’s conception of the non-human as actant serves as a corrective to a 
rigid conception of social structure. Its analysis of how socio-technical 
networks are stabilized or made durable offers new insights into the peren- 
nial sociological concern with social order. ANT views society as a doing 
rather than a being. The construction of technologies is also a moving rela- 
tional process achieved in daily social interactions: entities achieve their form 
as a consequence of their relations with other entities (Law, 1999: 4). This 
action-orientation is reminiscent of ethnomethodology, and chimes well with 
the current fascination in sociology with ‘performativity’. While ANT is 
similarly ill equipped to deal with power as a structural phenomenon, it does 
sensitize us to the materiality of social relations. 

One way of expressing this is in terms of the power of objects. The con- 
ceptions of power that prevail in the social sciences tend to neglect this form 
of power (with the important exception of military technology). Writers such 
as Lukes (1974) and Held (1995) define power in terms of the capacity of 
social agents, agencies and social institutions. For example, technology does 
not figure as one of Held’s seven key ‘sites of power’, which he defines as an 
interaction context or institutional milieu through which power operates to 
mould people’s life-chances and effective participation in public decision- 
making (1995: 173).? Even Foucauldian-influenced writers, leaving aside 
Foucault’s classic metaphor of the ‘panopticon’, limit their discussion of 
power relations to social technologies. 

This neglect is not surprising given that when technical systems are 
completely integrated into the social fabric, they become ‘naturalized’, 
disappearing into the landscape. Take for example the way seemingly 
innocuous technologies such as photography and film assume, privilege and 
construct whiteness. Dyer (1997) describes how it is extremely difficult to 
film black and white faces in the same film and do equal justice to both. Each 
requires a completely different handling of lighting, make-up, and film 
developing. The variation in filming conditions means that when black and 
white actors are portrayed together, one groups tends to lose out, and 
systematically it is black actors who are technologically short-changed. Dyer 
traces this bias in the use of film techniques to the film industry’s origins in 
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the USA and Europe. From the mid-19th century, experiments with the 
chemistry of photographic stock, aperture size, length of development and 
artificial light all proceeded on the assumption that what had to be got right 
was the look of the white face. By the time of film (some 60 years after the 
first photographs), technologies and practices were already well established 
and shaped subsequent uses. 

This idea of the power exercised by objects is generalized in Latour's 
(1992) concept of “delegation to non-humans”. His popular examples of auto- 
matic doors and road bumps show how technical objects define actors, the 
space in which they move and the ways in which they behave and interact. 
Fittingly called ‘sleeping policemen’, road bumps are delegated the job of 
reducing motorists’ speed where the rule of law does not suffice. In this way, 
it can be said that the material world itself exercises a kind of agency. 


Gender and Technology 


Much of the most exciting work in STS is being contributed by feminist 
scholars, reflecting the growing influence of feminist theory on mainstream 
sociology. Feminists have identified men’s monopoly of technology as an 
important source of their power; women’s traditional lack of technological 
skills is an important element in their dependence on men. A key issue has 
been whether the problem lies in men’s domination of technology, or whether 
technology itself is inscribed with gender power relations. A long-standing 
theme has been the impact or effect of technological change on the sexual 
division of labour in both paid and unpaid work (see, for example, Cowan, 
1983; Hartmann et al., 1986, 1987). Consistent with the STS tradition, 
feminist technology studies conceive of a two-way mutually shaping 
relationship between gender and technology in which technology is both a 
source and consequence of gender relations and vice versa (Wajcman, 1991). 
More recently, this mutual shaping framework has been ‘recast in a post- 
structural trope in which gender and technology are seen as coproduced’ 
(Faulkner, 2001: 82; see also Berg, 1996). Such feminist perspectives on tech- 
nology add a new dimension to sociological analyses of gender difference and 
sexual inequality. 

There is nothing natural and inevitable about the ways in which tech- 
nology is defined as masculine, and masculinity is identified with technical 
competence. Indeed, it was only with the formation of engineering as a white, 
male middle-class profession that ‘male machines rather than female fabrics’ 
became the modern markers of technology (Oldenziel, 1999). During the 
19th century mechanical and civil engineering increasingly came to define 
what technology is, diminishing the significance of both artefacts and forms 
of knowledge associated with women. At the same time, femininity was being 
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reinterpreted as incompatible with technological pursuits. The continuing 
under-representation of women in engineering, and indeed all scientific and 
technical institutions, is a legacy of this history. 

This conventional understanding of technology, with its masculine 
connotations, has characterized much of the research literature. Within main- 
stream STS, the ways in which technological objects may be shaped by the 
operation of gender interests and gender identities have often been over- 
looked. While innovations are seen as socio-technical networks, it has largely 
been incumbent on feminists to demonstrate that social relations include 
gender relations. Despite a burgeoning literature on men and masculinities, 
the critical role played by technology in hegemonic masculinity has been 
largely ignored (see, for example, Connell, 1987). This problem was exacer- 
bated in constructivist studies of technology by their concentration on the 
social groups or networks that directly influence the innovation process. As 
few women feature among the principal actors, it was commonly assumed 
that gender interests were not being mobilized. This had the effect of exclud- 
ing from the picture both the women working further downstream from the 
design process and those whose primary relation to technology is as users 
(Star, 1991; Wajcman, 2000). i 

Indeed, technological systems implicitly place men’s experiences and 
men’s investments at the centre, without acknowledging their specificity. The 
corollary is the simultaneous denial of other realities such as women’s. 
Feminists have demonstrated that the marginalization of women from the 
technological community has a profound influence on the design, technical 
content, and use of artefacts (Berg, 1996; Cockburn, 1983, 1985; Grint and 
Gill, 1995). This is not meant to imply an essentialist or dualistic analysis in 
which men and women are treated as homogeneous groups. Rather, a gender 
analysis shows how preferences for different technologies are shaped by a set 
of social arrangements that reflect men’s power and resources in the wider 
society. 

To what extent, for example, are the needs and interests of women as 
users taken on board in the process of designing ICTs for the home of the 
future? Anne-Jorunn Berg’s (1994) study of the prototypes for ‘smart’ houses 
reveals a preoccupation with innovations that automate control of leisure 
technologies and heating, lighting and security. The core aim of automating 
the smart house turns out to be ‘integration’, that is, centralized control and 
regulation of all functions in a local network or “house-brain”. The designers 
and producers of the technological home show little interest in housework. 
It is the technology as such, the way artefacts function in technical terms, that 
fascinates the designers. The target consumer is the technically interested 
man, someone in his own image. The neglect of women’s knowledge, experi- 
ence and skills as a resource for technical innovation in the home is evidence 
of a profoundly gendered innovation process. Berg argues that many 
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innovations that would simplify some tasks, like cleaning and ironing, have 
not been developed. While there may be limits to the mechanization of 
household labour, it seems that a labour-saving ‘self-cleaning’ house did not 
even feature as an objective. 

Gender relations then are an integral constituent of the institutions and 
projects from which technologies emerge. As a result, technological artefacts 
can be encoded by gender, both materially and symbolically. This is not to 
imply, however, that gender is a fixed and unitary phenomenon, which exists 
prior to and independently of technology, and then becomes embedded 
within it. Contemporary feminist theory stresses that gender is not fixed in 
advance of social interaction, but is constructed in interaction. Individuals act 
or perform gender, and demonstrate their gender identity. Gender is a social 
achievement. This notion of ‘gender as doing’ fits well with the action- 
orientation of constructivist studies of technology. Both technology and 
gender are now conceptualized as fluid, relational processes. Thus masculin- 
ities and femininities are constituted simultaneously with the production and 
consumption of technologies. The key argument here is that our relationship 
to technology is pivotal to the discourse of gender dualisms and gender 
difference. This issue is explored in the abundant scholarship on how 
technology as culture is implicated in the construction of subject identity for 
both sexes. 

The most influential feminist commentator writing in this vein is Donna 
Haraway (1997). She argues that we should embrace the positive potential of 
technoscience, and is sharply critical of those who reject technology. 
Famously, she prefers to be a ‘cyborg’ — a hybrid of organism and machine 
parts - rather than an ecofeminist ‘goddess’. She notes the great power of 
science and technology to create new meanings and new entities, to make new 
worlds. Genetic engineering, reproductive technology, and the advent of 
virtual reality are all seen as fundamentally affecting the basic categories of 
‘self and ‘gender’. She positively revels in the very difficulty of predicting 
what technology’s effects will be and warns against any purist rejection of the 
‘unnatural’, hybrid, entities produced by biotechnology. The cyborg 
metaphor has been widely adopted, bridging ‘the language of material 
feminists working on issues of gender and technoscience, and postmodern 
feminists working with cultural studies and textual deconstruction’ (Kirkup 
et al., 2000: 4-5). Haraway’s work encourages a critical optimism in feminist 
analyses and politics, exploring the ways in which women’s everyday lives 
are entwined with technologies, albeit in diverse and often complex and con- 
tradictory ways. 

Although they come from somewhat different intellectual traditions, 
there is a synchronicity between Haraway’s depiction of our cyborg-like 
existence and STS's emphasis on the seamless web of the socio-technical. 
This is particularly evident in the increasing preoccupation in sociological 
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theory with the body, sexuality and the role of biomedical technologies — 
technologies for the body. In studies of childbirth and contraception, in-vitro 
fertilization, cosmetic surgery and genetic engineering, feminists argue that 
there is no such thing as the natural, physiological body. One consequence 
of this work is that the conventional distinction between sex (natural) and 
gender (social) has been thoroughly contested and deconstructed. Technolo- 
gies, like science, are now seen as contributing to the stabilization of 
meanings of the body. With the rise of modern science, bodies have become 
objects that can be transformed with an increasing number of tools and tech- 
niques. Modern bodies are made and remade through science and technology; 
they too are technological artefacts. Life itself (human, plant, and animal) has 
been biomedicalized (Clarke, 1998). 

These studies illustrate the connection between the gendered discourses 
of the biomedical sciences and the institutionalization of medical techniques 
applied to women’s bodies. They remind us that the conceptualization of male 
and female bodies as essentially different, rather than similar, is a modern one, 
dating only from the 18th century. The identification of the female body as 
the Other resulted in positioning it as the quintessential medical object. 
Women were defined in terms of sex and reproduction, and this was reflected 
in the establishment of gynaecology as a separate branch of medicine. With 
the emergence of sex endocrinology in the 1920s and 1930s, the essence of 
femininity came to be located in hormones (Oudshoorn, 1994). The develop- 
ment of a contraceptive pill for women, rather than for men, was the product 
not of biological necessity but of 20th-century biomedical practices. 

In the same way as biomedical technologies are seen as transforming the 
relations between the self, the body and machines, so too are information and 
communication technologies. There is a profusion of studies on the Internet, 
cyberspace and virtual reality. Many authors celebrate the myriad ways 
modern technology is challenging traditional notions of gender identity and 
creating new meanings and new entities. In Life on the Screen: Identity in the 
Age of the Internet, for example, Sherry Turkle (1995: 12) enthuses about the 
potential for people ‘to express multiple and often unexplored aspects of the 
self, to play with their identity and to try out new ones”. It is the increasingly 
interactive and creative nature of computing technology that now enables 
millions of people to live a significant segment of their lives in virtual reality. 
Moreover, it is in this computer-mediated world that people experience a new 
sense of self that is decentred, multiple and fluid. In this respect, she argues, 
the Internet is the material expression of the philosophy of postmodernism. 

New communication technologies have certainly opened up novel possi- 
bilities for sociality in cyberspace. Excitement has been generated about the 
capacity they provide to create new communities and the new tools they offer 
for global information exchange and political organizing, as well as all forms 
of commerce. Indeed, that communities can exist entirely in cyberspace, 
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without face-to-face interaction, challenges classical sociological theories of 
‘community’. Virtual communities reflect the human need for communi- 
cation and belonging without imposing any of the traditional constraints, 
duties and responsibilities. Of course the forms they take are not as tran- 
scendent as we might imagine — so for example the novel forms of techno- 
culture articulated in cyberspace are often characterized by violence and 
pornography. This is a reminder that while the pioneering possibilities of dig- 
italization, the Internet and cyberspace may be thrilling, digital environments 
largely simulate the mundane outside world. Revolutions in technology do 
not create new societies, but they do change the terms in which social, 
political and economic relations are played out. 


Conclusion 


I began this article with a brief discussion of some recent contributions to 
social theory that claim technological change is shaping new social forms in 
the late modern social world. For many of these writers, these developments 
represent significant disruptions of past expectations and herald an increas- 
ingly complex and fragmented world that requires new social theories. Yet, I 
have suggested that these theoretical arguments are much less sophisticated 
than they initially appear and frequently resort to an implicit technological 
determinism. In contrast, I have argued that the field of social studies of science 
and technology provides rich resources for understanding technology as a 
socio-technical product, patterned by the relations of its production and use. 
For many commentators, the present condition of social theory is one of 
increasingly discordant claims and fragmentation. Yet much of this social 
theory is disconnected from the social research that would give much greater 
insight into the nature of technical change and its social character. We do now 
have a considerable legacy of sophisticated theoretical writing and detailed case 
studies around which it has been produced. It is work that deserves greater 
purchase in the public debate. From my review of the field of STS, sociology 
looks like a healthy collective endeavour, with much evidence of productive 
convergence where arguments are shaped by their mutual engagement. 


Notes 


1 This technological determinism is also evident in Giddens; see, for example, The 
Consequences of Modernity (1990). 

2 This project has been particularly associated with the Edinburgh School, and the 
‘strong’ programme in the sociology of knowledge. For an introduction to this 
literature, see Barnes and Edge (1982) and Knorr-Cetina and Mulkay (1983). 
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3 For an excellent map of the field of gender and science, see Harding (1986). 

4 Whereas references to the ‘new sociology of technology’ were common in the 

1980s, the term ‘constructivist studies of technology’ is often now used to include 

the actor-network approach, the social-constructivist approach, the social shaping 
approach and the systems approach to technology studies. See Bijker (1995), Bijker 
et al. (1987), Bijker and Law (1992), Callon (1986), Latour (1987, 1991a, 1993), Law 
and Hassard (1999), and MacKenzie and Wajcman (1999). For a recent overview of 

the field, see Part One of the revised edition of MacKenzie and Wajcman (1999). 

See also the Handbook produced by the Society for the Social Studies of Science, 

Jasanoff et al. (1994). 

The journal Technology and Culture contains some of the best case studies in the 

social history of technology. 

6 See Chapter 5 of Wajcman (1991) for an elaboration of this point. 

7 See Callon (1986), Latour (1987, 1991b, 1993), and Law and Hassard (1999). 

8 Interestingly, during the same period, the concept of ‘material culture’ has been 
restored to the core concerns of social anthropology, as illustrated by the 1996 
launch of Journal of Material Culture (London: Sage). 

9 The seven sites are the body, welfare, culture, civic associations, the economy, 
violence and coercive relations, regulatory and legal institutions. 
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he technical attributes of the new information and communication tech- 

nologies (ICTs) increasingly dominate explanations of contemporary 
change and development. As Judy Wajcman (this issue) points out, many 
sociologists see technology as the impetus for the most fundamental social 
trends and transformations.! To this I would add a tendency to understand 
or conceptualize these technologies in terms of technical properties and to 
construct the relation to the sociological world as one of applications and 
impacts. The challenge for sociology is not so much to deny the weight of 
technology, but rather to develop analytic categories that allow us to capture 
the complex imbrications of technology and society. 

Here I want to develop two particular aspects of this challenge, focusing 
especially on digital technologies. I will argue that understanding the place 
of these new technologies from a sociological perspective requires avoiding 
a purely technological interpretation and recognizing the embeddedness and 
the variable outcomes of these technologies for different social orders. They 
can indeed be constitutive of new social dynamics, but they can also be 
derivative or merely reproduce older conditions. Secondly, such an effort 
will, in turn, call for categories that capture what are now often conceived 
of as contradictory, or mutually exclusive, attributes. I will examine the 
question of embeddedness by focusing on three analytic issues for soci- 
ology: the complex interactions between the digital and the material world, 
the mediating cultures that organize the relation between these technologies 
and users, and the destabilizing of existing hierarchies of scale. In the ensuing 
three sections I examine these analytic issues as they get instantiated in sub- 
stantive sociological arenas, each based on prior research: the interactions 
between capital fixity and capital mobility, the gendering of access to and 
use of electronic space, and the emergence of a new politics of places on 
global networks.” 
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The difficulty analysts and commentators have had understanding the 
impact of digitization on multiple conditions essentially results from two 
analytic flaws. One of these (especially evident in the USA) confines interpre- 
tation to a technological reading of the technical capabilities of digital tech- 
nology. This is crucial for the engineering side, but is problematic for a 
sociological understanding. Such a purely technological reading of technical 
capabilities inevitably neutralizes or renders invisible the material conditions 
and practices, place-boundedness, and thick social environments within and 
through which these technologies operate.3 A second tendency is the con- 
tinuing reliance on analytical categorizations that were developed under 
other spatial and historical conditions, that is, conditions preceding the 
current digital era. Thus the tendency is to conceive of the digital as simply 
and exclusively digital and the non-digital (whether represented in terms of 
the physical/material or the actual, all problematic though common concep- 
tions) as simply and exclusively that, non-digital. These either/or categoriz- 
ations filter out alternative conceptualizations, thereby precluding a more 
complex reading of the impact of digitization on material and place-bound 
conditions. 


1. The Embeddedness of Digital Technologies 


Digital networks are embedded in both the technical features and standards 
of the hardware and software, and in actual societal structures and power 
dynamics (Latour, 1991; Lovink and Riemens, 2002; MacKenzie and 
Wajcman, 1999).* There is no purely digital economy and no completely 
virtual corporation or community. This means that power, contestation, 
inequality, hierarchy, inscribe electronic space and shape the production of 
software. 

The fact that electronic space is embedded and cannot be read as a purely 
technological condition, or merely in terms of its technical features, is illumi- 
nated by the nature of segmentations evident inside electronic space. One 
instance is captured in the differences between private and public-access 
digital networks.5 The Internet is a different type of space from the private 
networks of the financial industry; and the firewalled corporate sites on the 
Web are different from the public-access portion of the Web. The financial 
markets, operating largely through private dedicated digital networks, are a 
good instance of private electronic space. The three properties of digital 
networks — decentralized access, simultaneity and interconnectivity — have 
produced strikingly different outcomes in the private digital space of global 
finance from the distributed power of the public-access portion of the 
Internet. Although the power of these financial electronic networks rests on 
a kind of distributed power, i.e. millions of investors and their millions of 
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decisions, it ends up as concentrated power. The trajectory followed by what 
begins as the distributed power we associate with the public-access Internet, 
may assume many forms, and, in this case, one radically different from that 
of the Internet. 

This difference points to the possibility that network power is not inher- 
ently distributive. Intervening mechanisms which may have little to do with 
the technology per se can re-shape its organization. To keep it as a form of 
distributed power requires that it be embedded in a particular kind of struc- 
ture. We cannot take the distributed power and hence the democratizing 
potential of digital networks as an inevitable feature of this technology, as is 
so often the case in utopian readings, perhaps most prominently exemplified 
by John Perry Barlow’s by now famous Declaration of Independence of 
Cyberspace (1997). 

Beyond these issues of intentionality and use, lies the question of 
infrastructure and access (e.g. Darkwa and Mazibuko, 2000; NTIA, 1998; 
Petrazzini and Kibati, 1999; Shade, 1998; Sassen, 1998: ch. 9; Thomas, 1995). 
Electronic space is going to be far more present in highly industrialized coun- 
tries than in the less developed world; and far more present for middle-class 
households in developed countries than for poor households in those same 
countries (Jensen, 1998; Harvey and Macnab, 2000; Hoffman and Novak, 
1998). However, what needs emphasizing here is that there are very cheap 
ways of delivering access to the Internet, far cheaper than the standard tele- 
phone system, and hence that once such access is secured, the opportunities 
for low-income households and communities, especially in the global South, 
can increase enormously (e.g. ITU, 1998; Nadeau et al., 1998; Mele, 1999). 

Recognizing the embeddedness of electronic space, in my research I have 
come to regard the Internet as a space produced and marked through the 
software that shapes its use and the particular aspects of the hardware mobil- 
ized by the software (Sassen, 1999). These features can also function as an 
indicator of transformations in the articulations between electronic space and 
larger institutional orders. There are significant implications attached to the 
fact that one of the leading Internet software design focuses in the last few 
years has been on firewalled intranets for firms and encrypted tunnels for 
firm-to-firm transactions.® Both of these represent, in some sense, private 
appropriations of a ‘public’ space.” Further, the growing interest in e- 
commerce has stimulated the development of software linked to identity 
verification, trademarks protection, and billing. The rapid growth of this type 
of software and its use in the Internet does not necessarily strengthen the 
publicness of electronic space (e.g. Elkin-Koren, 1996). This is especially 
significant if there is less production of software aimed at strengthening the 
openness and decentralization of the Net, as was the case in the earlier phases 
of the Internet. Far from strengthening the Internet’s democratic potential 
as many liberal and neo-liberal commentators maintain, this type of 
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commercialization can threaten it. It also carries major implications for the 
impact of democratizing initiatives. 

However, electronic space remains a crucial force for new forms of civic 
participation, especially in its public-access portion. Non-commercial uses 
still dominate the Internet, even though the race is on to invent ways of 
expanding electronic commerce and ensuring safety of payment transactions. 
But at the same time there has been a proliferation of non-commercial uses 
and users. Civil society, whether it be individuals or NGOs, is an energetic 
presence in electronic space. From struggles around human rights, the 
environment and workers’ strikes around the world to genuinely trivial 
pursuits, the Net has emerged as a powerful medium for non-elites to com- 
municate, support each other’s struggles and create the equivalent of insider 
groups at scales going from the local to the global (e.g. Frederick, 1993; 
Kobrin, 1998; Ronfeldt et al., 1998). 

Looking at electronic space as embedded allows us to go beyond the 
common duality between utopian and dystopian understandings of the 
Internet and electronic space generally. For instance, even as it reproduces 
masculine cultures and hierarchies of power, electronic space also enables 
women to engage in new forms of contestation and in proactive endeavors in 
multiple different realms, from political to economic. Further, in the context 
of globalization these initiatives can go global and bypass national states and 
major national economic actors, thereby opening a whole new terrain for 
initiatives by historically disadvantaged peoples and groups (e.g. Ronfeldt 
et al., 1998; Correll, 1995; Mele, 1999; Cleaver, 1998). 

Three analytic issues that capture various features of this embeddedness 
are the complex imbrications between the digital and material conditions, 
the mediating cultures between these technologies and their users, and the 
destabilizing of existing hierarchies of scale made possible by the new techno- 
logies. The next three sections develop these issues. 


Digital/Material Imbrications 

Hypermobility or de-materialization are usually seen as mere functions of 
the new technologies. This understanding erases the fact that it takes multiple 
material conditions to achieve this outcome. Once we recognize that the 
hypermobility of the instrument, or the de-materialization of the actual piece 
of real estate, had to be produced, we introduce non-digital variables in our 
analysis of the digital. Obversely, much of what happens in electronic space 
is deeply inflected by the cultures, the material practices, the imaginaries, that 
take place outside electronic space. Much of what we think of when it comes 
to cyberspace would lack any meaning or referents if we were to exclude the 
world outside cyberspace. In brief, digital space and digitization are not 
exclusive conditions that stand outside the non-digital. Digital space is 
embedded in the larger societal, cultural, subjective, economic, imaginary 
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structurations of lived experience and the systems within which we exist and 
operate. 

For instance, producing capital mobility takes capital fixity: state-of-the- 
art built environments, well-housed talent, and conventional infrastructure — 
from highways to airports and railways. These are all partly place-bound 
conditions, even when the nature of their place-boundedness differs from 
what it may have been 100 years ago when place-boundedness was far more 
likely to be a form of immobility. Today it is a place-boundedness that is 
inflected or inscribed by the hypermobility of some of its components, 
products, and outcomes. Both capital fixity and mobility are located in a 
temporal frame where speed is ascendant and consequential. This type of 
capital fixity cannot be fully captured through a description confined to its 
material and locational features, i.e. through a topographical description 
(Sassen, 2001: chs 2, 5). 

Conceptualizing digitization along these lines allows us to recognize the 
ongoing importance of the material world even in the case of some of the 
most de-materialized digitized activities. This can be illustrated by the case 
of finance, one of the most digitized activities and one that involves a de- 
materialized instrument. Yet it cannot simply be thought of as exclusively 
digital. To have electronic financial markets and digitized financial instru- 
ments requires enormous amounts of material, not to mention human talent 
(which has its own type of physicality). This material includes conventional 
infrastructure, buildings, airports, and so on. Much of this material is 
inflected by the digital insofar as it is a function of financial markets. And 
much of the digital composition of financial markets is inflected by the 
agendas that drive global finance. 

Digitization brings with it an amplification of those capacities that make 
possible the liquifying of what is not liquid. Thereby digitization raises the 
mobility of what we have customarily thought of as not mobile, or barely 
mobile. At its most extreme, this liquifying de-materializes its object. Once 
de-materialized, it gains hypermobility — instantaneous circulation through 
digital networks with global span. It is important, in my reading, to under- 
line that the hypermobility gained by an object through de-materialization is 
but one moment of a more complex condition. Representing such an object 
as hypermobile is, then, a partial representation since it includes only some 
of the components of that object, i.e. those that can be de-materialized. Much 
of what is liquified and circulates in digital networks and is marked by hyper- 
mobility, remains physical in some of its components.® 

The real estate industry further illustrates some of these issues. Financial 
services firms have invented instruments that liquify real estate, thereby 
facilitating investment and circulation of these instruments in global markets. 
Yet, part of what constitutes real estate remains very physical. At the same 
time, however, that which remains physical has been transformed by the fact 
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that it is represented by highly liquid instruments that can circulate in global 
markets. It may look the same, it may involve the same bricks and mortar, it 
may be new or old, but it is a transformed entity. 

We have difficulty capturing this multi-valence through our con- 
ventional categories: if it is physical, it is physical; and if it is liquid, it is 
liquid. In fact, the partial representation of real estate through liquid finan- 
cial instruments produces a complex imbrication of the material and the de- 
materialized moments of that which we continue to call real estate. And so 
does the partial endogeneity of physical infrastructure in electronic financial 
markets. 


Mediating Practices 

There are multiple ways of examining the interactions between the new 
digital technologies and their users. There is a strong tendency in the litera- 
ture to conceptualize the matter of use as an unmediated event, as unprob- 
lematized activity. 

In contrast, a long-standing concern with what I have called ‘analytic 
borderlands’ has led me to try to detect the mediations in the act of using the 
technologies. In my research I find that use is constructed or constituted in 
terms of specific cultures and practices through and within which users 
articulate the experience/utility of electronic space. Thus my concern here is 
not with the purely technical features of digital networks and what these 
might mean for users, nor is it simply with its impact on users. The concern 
is, rather, with this in-between zone that constructs the articulations of cyber- 
space and users. 

This conceptualization clearly rests on the earlier proposition that elec- 
tronic space is embedded and not a purely technological event. Thus elec- 
tronic space is inflected by the values, cultures, power systems, and 
institutional orders within which it is embedded. If we were to explore these 
issues in terms of gendering, or specifically the condition of the female 
subject, we would then posit that insofar as these various realms are marked 
by gendering, this embeddedness of cyberspace is also gendered at least in 
some of its components, and, further, that so is cyberspace itself.’ This is so 
even though there is enormous variability in this gendering by place, age, 
class, race, nationality, issue-orientation; at the same time, there are likely to 
be various situations, sites, individuals not marked by gendering, or marked 
by hybrid or queered genderings.!° 

The second consequence of this embeddedness is that the articulations 
between cyberspace and individuals — whether as social, political, or 
economic actors — are constituted in terms of mediating cultures; it is not 
simply a question of access and understanding how to use the hardware and 
the software. To some extent, these mediating cultures are likely to be shaped 
by gendering as well as other marking conditions. 
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The Destabilizing of Older Hierarchies of Scale 

The complex imbrication between the digital (as well as the global) and the 
non-digital brings with it a destabilizing of older hierarchies of scale and 
often dramatic re-scalings. As the national scale loses significance along with 
the loss of key components of the state’s formal authority, other scales gain 
strategic importance. Most notable among these are subnational scales such 
as the global city, and supranational scales such as global markets. Older hier- 
archies of scale dating from the period that saw the ascendance of the national 
state continue to operate; they are typically organized in terms of insti- 
tutional size and territorial scope from the international, down to the 
national, the regional, the urban, to the local. But today’s re-scaling dynamics 
cut across institutional size and across the institutional encasements of terri- 
tory produced by the formation of national states (Sassen, 2000b). This does 
not mean that the old hierarchies disappear, but rather that re-scalings emerge 
alongside the old ones which can often override the latter. 

Existing theory is not enough to map today’s multiplication of non-state 
actors and forms of cross-border cooperation and conflict, such as global 
business networks, NGOs, diasporas, global cities, transboundary public 
spheres, and the new cosmopolitanism. International relations (IR) theory is 
the field which to date has had the most to say about cross-border relations. 
But current developments associated with various mixes of globalization and 
the new information and communications technologies point to the limits of 
IR theory and data. Its models and theories remain focused on the logic of 
relations between states and the scale of the state at a time when we see a pro- 
liferation of non-state actors, cross-border processes, and associated changes 
in the scope, exclusivity and competence of state authority over its territory, 
all partly enabled by these new technologies. Theoretical developments in 
other disciplines may prove important; especially relevant in the case of soci- 
ology’s contribution is the type of network theory developed in economic 
sociology. 

These transformations in the components of international relations and 
the destabilization of older hierarchies of scale can be captured in a variety 
of instances. For example, much of what we might still experience as the 
‘local’ (an office building or a house or an institution right there in our 
neighborhood or downtown) actually is something I would rather think of 
as a micro-environment with global span insofar as it is deeply internet- 
worked. Such a micro-environment is in many senses a localized entity, but 
it is also part of global digital networks which give it immediate far-flung 
span. To continue to think of this as simply local is not very useful. More 
important, the juxtaposition between the condition of being a sited materi- 
ality and having global span captures the imbrication of the digital and the 
non-digital, and illustrates the inadequacy of a purely technological reading 
of the technical properties of digitization which would lead us to posit the 
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neutralization of the place-boundedness of that which precisely makes 
possible the condition of being an entity with global span. 

A second example is the bundle of conditions and dynamics that marks 
the model of the global city. Just to single out one key dynamic: the more 
globalized and digitized the operations of firms and markets, the more their 
central management and coordination functions (and the requisite material 
structures) become strategic. It is precisely because of digitization that simul- 
taneous worldwide dispersal of operations (whether factories, offices, or 
service outlets) and system integration can be achieved. And it is precisely 
this combination that raises the importance of central functions. Global cities 
are, among other components, strategic sites for the combination of resources 
necessary for the production of these central functions. The cross-border 
network of global cities emerges as one of the key components in the archi- 
tecture of ‘international relations’. 


2. New Interactions Between Capital Fixity and Hypermobility 


Information technologies have not eliminated the importance of massive con- 
centrations of material resources but have, rather, reconfigured the inter- 
action of capital fixity and hypermobility. The complex management of this 
interaction has given some cities a new competitive advantage at a time when 
the properties of the new ICTs could have been expected to eliminate the 
advantages of agglomeration, particularly for leading and globalized 
economic sectors. We have now come to understand that the vast new 
economic topography implemented through electronic space is one moment, 
one fragment, of an even vaster economic chain that is in good part embedded 
in non-electronic spaces. There is today no fully virtualized firm or economic 
sector. Even finance, the most digitized, de-materialized and globalized of all 
activities, has a topography that weaves back and forth between actual and 
digital space. To different extents in different types of sectors and different 
types of firms, a firm’s tasks now are distributed across these two kinds of 
spaces; further, the actual configurations are subject to considerable trans- 
formation as tasks are computerized or standardized, markets are further 
globalized, and so on. 

To illustrate these issues I focus on three particular aspects of the inter- 
action of capital mobility and fixity: the ongoing importance of social con- 
nectivity and central functions for global digitized economic sectors; the 
variety of locational options available to firms in partly digitized economic 
sectors; and the multiplication of the possible spatial correlates of centrality 
made possible by the new ICTs.!! 
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The Importance of Social Connectivity and Central Functions 

While the new technologies do indeed facilitate geographic dispersal of 
economic activities without losing system integration, they have also had the 
effect of strengthening the importance of central coordination and control 
functions for firms and for markets. Major centers have massive concentra- 
tions of state-of-the-art resources that allow them to ‘produce’ the most 
strategic and complex of these central functions. It is not enough to have the 
infrastructure for ICTs. It also takes a mix of other resources: state-of-the- 
art material and human resources, and the social networks that maximize 
connectivity. Much of the ‘value added’ these technologies can produce for 
advanced service firms and advanced markets represents, then, a new type of 
urbanization economy insofar as achieving this value added depends on con- 
ditions external to the firms and markets themselves and to the technologies 
as such. 

This new type of urbanization economy allows firms to maximize the 
benefits they can derive from the new technologies and to maximize their 
capabilities for operating globally. Even electronic markets rely on traders 
and banks which are located somewhere; for instance, Frankfurt’s electronic 
futures market is actually embedded in a global network of financial centers, 
each of which concentrates resources that are necessary for Frankfurt’s 
market to thrive. 

A second fact that is emerging with greater clarity concerns the meaning 
of ‘information’, There are two types of information that matter to advanced 
services firms. One is the datum, which may be complex but standardized 
and easily available to these firms: e.g. the details of a privatization in a 
particular country. The second type of information is far more difficult to 
obtain because it is not standardized. It requires interpretation/ 
evaluation/judgment. It entails negotiating a series of data sets and a series of 
interpretations in the hope of producing a higher order type of information. 
Access to the first kind of information is now global and immediate thanks 
to the digital revolution. But it is the second type of information that requires 
a complicated mixture of elements, not only technical but also social — what 
we could think of as the social infrastructure for global technical connectivity. 
It is this type of social infrastructure which gives major financial centers a 
strategic role. In principle, the technical infrastructure for connectivity can 
be reproduced anywhere, but not the social connectivity (Meyer, 2002; 
Garcia, 2002). 

When the more complex forms of information needed to execute major 
international deals cannot be found in existing data bases, no matter what one 
can pay, then one needs the social information loop and the associated de 
facto interpretations and inferences that come with bouncing off information 
among talented, informed people.!? The process of making inferences/ 
interpretations into ‘information’ takes quite a mix of talents and resources, 13 
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In brief, urban centers provide the mix of resources and the social con- 
nectivity which allow a firm or market to maximize the benefits of its tech- 
nical connectivity. 


Locational Patterns 

Information technologies have had a sharp effect on the spatial organization 
of economic activity. But this effect is not uniform; the locational options of 
firms vary considerably. It is not simply a matter of reducing the weight of 
place. The scattered evidence for the last decade which saw the widespread 
use of information technologies by firms in a broad range of sectors allows 
us to identify three types of globally operating firms in terms of their loca- 
tional patterns. 

First, firms with highly standardized products/services see an increase in 
their locational options insofar as they can maintain system integration no 
matter where they are located. This might also hold for firms with special- 
ized products/services that do not require elaborate contracting and subcon- 
tracting or suppliers’ networks, all conditions which tend to make an urban 
location more efficient. Data entry and simple manufacturing work can be 
moved to wherever labor and other costs might be lowest. Headquarters can 
move out of large cities and to suburban locations or small towns. 

A second locational pattern is that represented by firms which are deeply 
involved in the global economy and hence have increasingly complex head- 
quarter functions. Perhaps ironically, the complexity of headquarter func- 
tions is such that they get outsourced to highly specialized service firms. This 
frees up the headquarters to locate anywhere so long as they can access a 
highly specialized networked service sector somewhere, most likely in a city. 

The third locational pattern is that evident in highly specialized net- 
worked service sectors. It is these sectors, rather than the headquarters, that 
benefit from spatial agglomeration at the point of production; in this regard, 
it is these firms rather than large corporate headquarters which are at the core 
of economic global city functions.!* These firms are embedded in intense 
transactions with other such firms in kindred specializations and are subject 
to time pressures and the constraints of imperfect information discussed in 
the preceding section. Along with some of the features contributing to 
agglomeration advantages in financial services firms, this has the effect of 
rendering the network of specialized service firms more place-bound than the 
hypermobility of their products and of their professionals would indicate. 


The Spatialities of the Center 

The combination of the new capabilities for mobility along with the advan- 
tages of urbanization economies for leading globalized economic sectors 
suggests that spatial concentration remains a key feature even in a global 
digital economy. But it is not simply a continuation of older patterns of 
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spatial concentration. Today there is no longer a simple straightforward 
relation between centrality and such geographic entities as the downtown, or 
the central business district (CBD). In the past, and up to quite recently, cen- 
trality was synonymous with the downtown or the CBD. The new tech- 
nologies and organizational forms have altered the spatial correlates of 
centrality.15 

Given the differential impacts of the capabilities of the new information 
technologies on specific types of firms and of sectors of the economy, the 
spatial correlates of the ‘center’ can assume several geographic forms, likely 
to be operating simultaneously at the macrolevel. First, the center can be the 
CBD, as it still is largely for some of the leading sectors, notably finance, or 
an alternative form of CBD, such as Silicon Valley. Yet even as the CBD in 
major international business centers remains a strategic site for the leading 
industries, it is one profoundly reconfigured by technological and economic 
change (Fainstein, 2001; Cicollela and Mignaqui, 2002; Graham and Aurigi, 
1997). Further, there are often sharp differences in the patterns assumed by 
this reconfiguring of the central city in different parts of the world (e.g. 
Marcuse and Van Kempen, 2000). 

Second, the center can extend into a metropolitan area in the form of a 
grid of nodes of intense business activity. One might ask whether a spatial 
organization characterized by dense strategic nodes spread over a broader 
region does in fact constitute a new form of organizing the territory of the 
‘center’, rather than, as in the more conventional view, an instance of sub- 
urbanization or geographic dispersal. Insofar as these various nodes are 
articulated through digital networks, they represent a new geographic corre- 
late of the most advanced type of ‘center’ (Veltz, 1996; Yeung, 2000). This is 
a partly deterritorialized space of centrality.16 

Third, we are seeing the formation of a transterritorial ‘center’ consti- 
tuted via intense economic transactions in the network of global cities. These 
transactions take place partly in digital space and partly through conventional 
transport and travel. The result is a multiplication of often highly specialized 
circuits connecting sets of cities. These networks of major international 
business centers constitute new geographies of centrality. The most powerful 
of these new geographies of centrality at the global level binds the major 
international financial and business centers: New York, London, Tokyo, 
Paris, Frankfurt, Zurich, Amsterdam, Los Angeles, Sydney, Hong Kong, 
among others. But this geography now also includes cities such as Bangkok, 
Seoul, Taipei, Säo Paulo, Mexico City (see Yeung, 2000; Sassen, 2002). In the 
case of a complex landscape such as Europe’s we see in fact several geogra- 
phies of centrality, one global, others continental and regional.” 

Fourth, new forms of centrality are being constituted in electronically 
generated spaces. For instance, strategic components of the financial industry 
operate in such spaces. 
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These various trends point to a profound transformation, but it is not 
one characterized by the neutralization of capital fixity, or of the built 
environment, or, in the end, the city. Rather than being neutralized, these 
emerge with renewed and strategic importance in some of their features, that 
is to say, not as a generalized condition but as a very specific condition. It is 
a particular type of built environment, of conventional communication 
system, of city, in brief, a particular type of spatiality that accommodates and 
furthers the new digital dynamics. 


3. Mediating Cultures: Women's Cyberpresence and 
Cyberopportunities 


The embeddedness of cyberspace and the larger social reflexivity this entails 
are evident in the facts about the presence of women in cyberspace. There is 
still underrepresentation of women even as their Internet usage is growing 
sharply. This combination captures the contradictory features of women's 
conditions in the larger social world today. Furthermore, where the 
specificity of cyberspace enables the emergence of new cultures of interaction 
between cyberspace and the larger social order, there is also specificity in the 
opportunities and forms of presence of women.!$ 

Aggregate-level data show clearly that in country after country women 
still account for less than half of all Internet usage but are rapidly raising their 
share, often at faster rates than men. By the year 2000 women were half of all 
people online in the USA, about 46 percent to 47 percent in New Zealand 
and Sweden, and between 42 percent and 45 percent in Singapore, Ireland, 
Australia, France, and Korea. These aggregate figures contain highly specific 
trends. In the USA, for instance, among first-time users in the year 2000, 
women exceeded men slightly, and among girls 12 to 17 years of age, usage 
increased by 125 percent. Internet usage is also growing faster among women 
in a country as diverse from the USA as South Korea. 

The specificity of cyberspace and the new cultures of interaction it entails 
are made evident by the presence of women in e-businesses started by women 
and in the proliferation of new women-oriented websites. Table 1 shows a 
sampling of women start-ups as of 2000; these are firms owned and operated 
by women. Clearly, given the dynamism in these sectors, we can expect 
turnover in ownership, not to mention cessation of operations. We included 
samples of firms in four distinct categories: (a) portal, content and com- 
munity ventures; (b) web-based services; (c) e-commerce; and (d) e-business 
applications and web-technology ventures. The listed websites for each of 
these women start-ups provide more detailed information. Table 2 lists 
women-oriented websites created for and/or run by women, and technology 
and women-oriented e-mail listserves. 
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Table 1 Select Women Start-Ups - Owned and Operated, 2000 





Category Website 


Portal, content and community Astronet 
ventures AudioBasket 
eSampo 
Ivillage 
ThirdAge Media 
Web-based service ventures Desktop.com 
EDGAR Online 
E-Loan 


E-commerce ventures Della.com — renamed weddingchannel.com 
oneNest 
Sparks.com 
SuperVerticals 


E-business applications and web CoVia 
technology ventures eCommerce Industries 
Marimba 
RightWorks 





Source: Dotcom Divas (2000). 


Beyond the fact that these sites are largely instrumental, they tell us a 
wider story about the Internet and women (see, generally, Boneva et al., 2000; 
Haythornthwaite and Wellman, 2001). They become a collective refutation 
of a very common representation of cyberspace as reducing sociability and 
engagement with one’s community. On the contrary, it can build local com- 
munity. At the same time, being located in cyberspace makes it far more 
possible that the networks connecting each of these types of local sites might 
become transnational, probably an unplanned trajectory for many of them. 
In the next section I return to this subject through a discussion of new types 
of women activists’ networks. 

The limits of electronic space to bring about changes in existing hierar- 
chies of power and privilege may also be inferred from the fact that existing 
cybersegmentations can override women-oriented agendas. There is no 
doubt that cyberspace brings new opportunities for women both in business 
domains and in larger civic as well as home settings. For instance, in highly 
digitized sectors, women as professionals have experienced new opportunities 
and they may fight for greater equality with men in these economic sectors. 
But they do so largely within the confines of existing hierarchies of economic 
power. In this regard it may be naive to overestimate the emancipatory power 
of cyberspace in terms of its capacity to neutralize gender distinctions (see 
Adam and Green, 1998; Shapiro, 1998; Hampton and Wellman, 1999). 
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Table 2 Select Technology and Women-Oriented Email Listserves (Electronic 


Forums) 
Name 


AFRO-TECHIES 


ASIA-WOMEN-IT 


A-WIA (American Women’s 
Internet Association) 


CYBORG-L 


FACES 


FEMINAMAIL 
FEMINANET 


GK97-GENDER 


GRANITE 


GRRLTALK 


ISOC - WOMEN-DISCUSS 
MAC-WOMEN 
MAIDEN-L 
NOWA.INTERNATIONAL 


SPIDERWOMEN 
UHURA 


VS-ONLINE - STRAT 


Function 


Discussion group for technically inclined women of African 
descent seeking to expand the experience and knowledge of 
black women in technology 


Discussion of issues and concerns relating to women in Asia 
and the new global information and communication 


technology 


Organization and list for American women and their 
supporters ‘actively involved within the Internet 
environment’ 

Run by ‘Women on the Net’, a UNESCO-SID project to 
provide a multicultural gender perspective on international 
communication systems 


Cyber-resource and international mailing list for women 
interested in the media and communication arts to share 
projects, exhibits, critical opinions, and text 


Affiliated with women-onented search engine Femina; weekly 
update to Femina database 


List to ask for help finding online sites for personal, 
work-related, and academic interests 


Connected to Global Knowledge 97 Conference; focuses on 
gender issues related to knowledge and information 
technologies 


Platform for discussion to stimulate research from a feminist/ 
women’s perspective of gender and new information 
technologies 


Discussion of GNU/Linux operating system, Open Source 
Software movement, Free Software Foundation, etc. 


Discussing access to the Internet and information 
Macintosh help forum 
For women new to the Internet who need help 


For women who provide computer training to women, 
dealing with gaining access to new technology, women- 
specific training, and a general networking medium 


Forum for women who manage and/or design websites 


Collaborative research project online, for women researching 
some aspect of the net 


Forum for issues related to women’s organizations’ utilization 
of electronic communication and publishing technologies 
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Table 2 Continued 








Name Function 

WEBWOMEN-CHAT Non-technical list for women on the web, ‘to keep the chatter 
away from the focused, technical lists’ 

WEBWOMEN-GRAPHICS Anything related to the creation and/or manipulation of 
computer graphics 

WEBWOMEN-HTML For women web-content developers 

WEBWOMEN-TECH For women who manage the technical aspects of websites 

WISDOM Women’s Internet Site Development and Online Mentoring for 
Australian women and others interested in Internet literacy 

WOMEN-L Discussing women’s issues with a focus on the Internet and 
technology 

WOMEN IN Both local and national through the list organization Tropica 

TECHNOLOGY 
WOMEN OF KALI Moderated list for discussions of feminist politics especially 


concerning misogyny in the media and on the net 
WOMEN SPACE How women and women’s organizations are using the Internet 





Of central importance for gauging the socio-political implications for 
women of their presence in, and use of, cyberspace is the potential trans- 
formation of a whole range of ‘local’ conditions or institutional domains 
where women remain the key actors, into micro-environments with global 
span. Among these domains are the household, the community, the neigh- 
borhood, the local school and health care provider, and other such places. 
What I mean by their transformation into ‘micro-environments with global 
span’ is that technical connectivity will create a variety of links with other 
similar local entities in other neighborhoods in the same city, in other cities, 
and in neighborhoods and cities in other countries. A community of practice 
can emerge that creates multiple lateral, horizontal communications, collab- 
orations, solidarities, supports. It can enable women (or female ‘subjects’ 
generally) to pursue projects not easily accommodated in their local, often 
limiting and oppressive, situation. 

This brings with it a number of significant possibilities. Where before 
women’s engagement in these domestic or family-related institutions repro- 
duced their isolation from larger public spheres and cross-border social 
initiatives, that engagement now can emerge as the anchor for participation 
(see Henshall, 2000; Bastani, 2000). First, returning to the information in 
Tables 1-2, several of the websites are centered in female-typed domains, yet 
by being online open themselves to women from many other communities 
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beyond their own physical neighborhood or city and country. Second, in a 
context where globalization has opened up the world of international trans- 
actions to non-state actors of all sorts, women, especially through NGOs, 
have gained a whole new ascendancy.'? Where before women interested in 
international relations were typically confined to what was at the time a 
barely visible or influential world of NGOs, today NGOs are emerging as 
key players, propelling women into situations they rarely had access to in the 
past. Cyberspace makes it possible for even small and resource-poor NGOs 
to connect with other such NGOs and engage in global social efforts. This is 
an enormous advance for women engaged i in certain types of struggles, 
particularly those concerning women’s issues, whether these are fought 
through women’s organizations or through more general NGOs, such as 
human rights organizations (see Espinoza, 1999; Adam and Green, 1998; 
Cherny and Weise, 1996). 


A. A Politics of Places on Crossborder Circuits: Citizen Networks 
in a Global Digital Age 


Digital networks are contributing to the production of counter-geographies 
of globalization. These can be constituted at multiple scales. Digital networks 
can be used by political activists for global or non-local transactions. But they 
can also be used for strengthening local communications and transactions 
inside a city. Recognizing how the new digital technology can serve to 
support local initiatives and alliances across a city’s neighborhoods is 
extremely important in an age where the notion of the local is often seen as 
losing ground to global dynamics and actors. 

We can conceptualize these ‘alternative’ networks as countergeographies 
of globalization because they are deeply imbricated with some of the major 
dynamics constitutive of globalization yet are not part of the formal appar- 
atus or of the objectives of this apparatus: the formation of global markets, 
the intensifying of transnational and trans-local networks, the development 
of communication technologies which easily escape conventional surveil- 
lance practices. Both the strengthening and, in some of these cases, the for- 
mation of new global circuits are embedded or made possible by the existence 
of a global economic system and its associated development of various insti- 
tutional supports for cross-border money flows and markets. These counter- 
geographies are dynamic and changing in their locational features. And they 
include a very broad range of activities, including a proliferation of criminal 
activities. 

Through the Internet, local initiatives become part of a global network 
of activism without losing the focus on specific local struggles (see Cleaver, 
1998; Espinoza, 1999; Ronfeldt et al., 1998; Mele, 1999). It enables a new type 
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of cross-border political activism, one centered in multiple localities yet 
intensely connected digitally. Activists can develop networks for circulating 
not only information (about environmental, housing, political issues, etc.) 
but also political work and strategies. There are many examples; for instance 
SPARC (Society for the Promotion of Area Resource Centers), started by 
and centered on women, began as an effort to organize slum-dwellers in 
Bombay to get housing. Now it has a network of such groups throughout 
Asia, and some cities in Latin America and Africa. This is one of the key 
forms of critical politics that the Internet can make possible: a politics of the 
local with a big difference — these are localities that are connected with each 
other across a region, a country or the world. Because the network is global 
does not mean that it all has to happen at the global level. 

The last few years mark a particular moment in the history of digital 
networks, one when powerful corporate actors and high-performance 
networks are strengthening the role of private digital space and altering the 
structure of public-access digital space (Sassen, 2000a). Digital space has 
emerged not simply as a means for communicating, but as a major new 
theater for capital accumulation and the operations of global capital. But 
civil society ~ in all its various incarnations — is also an increasingly energetic 
presence in cyberspace (for a variety of angles, see Rimmer and Morris- 
Suzuki, 1999; Poster, 1997; Frederick, 1993; Miller and Slater, 2000). The 
greater the diversity of cultures and groups, the better for this larger 
political and civic potential of the Internet, and the more effective the resist- 
ance to the risk that the corporate world might set the standards. From 
struggles around human rights, the environment, and workers’ strikes 
around the world, to genuinely trivial pursuits, the Internet has emerged as 
a powerful medium for non-elites to communicate, support each other’s 
struggles and create the equivalent of insider groups at scales going from the 
local to the global. The possibility of doing so transnationally at a time 
when a growing set of issues are seen as escaping the bounds of national 
states makes this even more significant. 

This is not the cosmopolitan route to the global. This is about the global 
as a multiplication of the local. These are types of sociability and struggle 
deeply embedded in people’s actions and activities. They are also forms of 
institution-building work that can come from localities and networks of 
localities with limited resources and from informal social actors. We see here 
the potential transformation of women, ‘confined’ to domestic roles, who can 
emerge as key actors in global networks without having to leave their work 
and roles in their communities. From being experienced as purely domestic, 
these ‘domestic’ settings are transformed into micro-environments located 
on global circuits. They do not have to become cosmopolitan in this 
process, they may well remain domestic in their orientation and remain 


engaged with their households and local community struggles, and yet they 
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are participating in emergent global social circuits. This can enable local 
political or non-political actors to enter into cross-border politics. 

The architecture of digital networks, primed to span the world, can 
actually serve to intensify transactions among residents of a city or region. It 
can serve to make them aware of neighboring communities, gain an under- 
standing of local issues that resonate positively or negatively with communi- 
ties that are right there in the same city rather than with those that are at the 
other end of the world. Or it can serve to intensify transactions around the 
local issues of communities that ave at opposite ends of the world. It is a 
peculiar mix of intense engagement with the local, with place, and an aware- 
ness of other ‘local’ engagements across the globe. In brief, social activists can 
use digital networks for global or non-local transactions and they can use 
them for strengthening local communications and transactions inside a city 
or rural community. 

Cyberspace is, perhaps ironically, a far more concrete space for social 
struggles than that of the national political system. It becomes a place where 
non-formal political actors can be part of the political scene in a way that is 
much more difficult in national institutional channels. National politics needs 
to run through existing formal systems, whether the electoral political system 
or the judiciary (taking state agencies to court). Non-formal political actors 
are rendered invisible in the space of national politics. Cyberspace can 
accommodate a broad range of social struggles and facilitate the emergence of 
new types of political subjects that do not have to go through the formal 
political system.?! Individuals and groups which have historically been 
excluded from formal political systems and whose struggles can be partly 
enacted outside those systems, can find in cyberspace an enabling environment 
both for their emergence as non-formal political actors and for their struggles. 


Notes 


1 In her opening article of this issue, Wajcman discusses this literature. For critical 

examinations that reveal particular shortcomings of technology-driven expla- 

nations see Loader (1998), Nettime (1997), Hargitrai (1998) and more generally 

Latour (1991), Munker and Roesler (1997), MacKenzie (1999), MacKenzie and 

Wajcman (1999) and World Information Order (2002). 

See, respectively, Sassen (2001: chs 2 and 5, 2002a, 2000a, 2002). 

Another consequence of this type of reading is to assume that a new technology 

will ipso facto replace all older technologies that are less efficient, or slower, at 

executing the tasks the new technology is best at. We know that historically this 

is not the case. 

4 Although using a different vocabulary, we can see Latour (1991) making a radical 
statement in this direction. Lovink and Riemens (2002) give us a detailed account 
of the multiple non-digital conditions (including neighborhood sub-cultures) that 
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had to come together in order to create the enormously successful city-wide digital 
internetwork called Digital City Amsterdam. 

Elsewhere (Sassen, 1999) I have examined the extent to which our thinking about 
electronic space and network power has been shaped by the properties of the 
Internet, disregarding the crucial differences between the public-access digital 
networks of the Internet and private digital networks to which there is no access 
no matter what one is willing to pay, e.g. private dedicated networks of financial 
services firms and wholesale financial markets. 

This saves companies the cost of private computer networks, the associated 
staffing and servicing, and the cost of frame relay connections or the costs of using 
intermediaries for firm-to-firm transactions. Peer-to-peer software is a significant 
development in this direction. 

An additional issue, one not examined here, is the privatization of infrastructure 
that has also taken place since the mid-1990s. The backbone has been privatized 
where before it was financed by the US government, that is to say, taxpayers. This 
in turn changes the normative issues about private appropriations of Internet space 
as a public space. But it does so only partly, since it does not override the new 
distinction between privatized Internet space and public-access space, even if for 
a fee (for a resource to be public it need not necessarily be free). Internet space can 
remain public even if there is a fee to be paid for access, but privatized Internet 
space is not accessible at all. 

Much of my work on global cities (Sassen, 2001) has been an effort to conceptu- 
alize and document the fact that the global digital economy requires massive 
concentrations of material conditions in order to be what it is. Finance is an 
important intermediary in this regard: it represents a capability for liquefying 
various forms of non-liquid wealth and for raising the mobility (i.e. hypermobil- 
ity) of that which is already liquid. 

Much of what has been described for cyberspace in the specialized and general 
literature is explicitly or implicitly far more likely to be about particular groups 
of men because they have thus far dominated usage and produced many of the 
cybercultures (Holloway et al., 2000). Thus we also need more information about 
men who do not fit those particular groups. 

The concept of gendering has become increasingly problematic and is used here as 
shorthand for a complex bundle of issues. There is a vast critical literature on 
various aspects relating to gendering and feminist categories. For a broad range of 
issues see, for example, Wajcman (1991), Featherstone and Burrows (1995), Ong 
(1996), and Reaume (1992). The notion of queering gender is, in this context, a 
powerful repositioning. 

For a detailed presentation of the subject, see Sassen (2001: chs 2 and 5). 

It is the importance for firms and markets of this complex type of ‘information’ 
that has given a whole new importance to credit rating agencies, for instance. Part 
of the rating has to do with interpreting and inferring. When this interpreting is 
‘authoritative’ because originating with an established entity for its ‘production’, 
it becomes ‘information’ for the rest of us. 

With the new interactive technologies information has become an increasingly 
complex matter in terms of contents, processes, and dynamics. One of the most 
comprehensive critical examinations is that produced by World Information 
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Order (2002). It examines the following core components for computer-based 
information: (a) global networks and data networks; (b) global markets; (c) global 
‘brainware’ (e.g. think tanks); (d) global content channels (e.g. independent media, 
commercial media, public relations, intellectual property, new media art, net 
culture); (e) global information rights and censorship; (f) global security and 
surveillance; (g) global data sets and hubs, privacy, biometrics. 

These economic global city functions are to be distinguished from political global 
city functions, which might include the politics of contestation by formal and 
informal political actors enabled by these economic functions. This particular 
form of political global city functions is, then, in a dialectical relation (both 
enabled and in opposition) to the economic functions (see Sassen, 1998: ch. 1; 
Bartlett, 2001). 

Several of the organizing hypotheses in the global city model concern the 
conditions for the continuity of centrality in advanced economic systems in the 
face of major new organizational forms and technologies that maximize the possi- 
bility for geographic dispersal. See new Introduction in the updated edition of The 
Global City (Sassen, 2001). For a variety of perspectives see Fainstein (2001), 
Orum and Chen (2002), Landrieu et al. (1998), and Salomon (1996). 

This regional grid of nodes represents, in my analysis, a reconstitution of the 
concept of region. Further, it should not be confused with the suburbanization of 
economic activity. I conceive of it as a space of centrality partly located in older 
socio-economic geographies, such as that of the suburb or the larger metropolitan 
region, yet as distinct precisely because it is a space of centrality. Far from neutral- 
izing geography, the regional grid is likely to be embedded in conventional forms 
of communication infrastructure, notably rapid rail and highways connecting to 
airports. Ironically perhaps, conventional infrastructure is likely to maximize the 
economic benefits derived from telematics. I think this is an important issue that 
has been lost somewhat in discussions about the neutralization of geography 
through telematics. For exceptions to this trend see Veltz (1996), Scott (2000), 
Landrieu et al. (1998) and Peraldi and Perrin (1996). 

Methodologically, I find it useful to unpack these inter-city transactions into the 
specific, often highly specialized circuits that connect particular sets of cities. For 
instance, when examining futures markets, the set of cities includes Sáo Paulo and 
Kuala Lumpur. These two cities fall out of the picture when examing the gold 
market; this market, on the other hand, includes Johannesburg and Sydney (see 
Harvey, in progress). 

For a variety of angles see Holloway et al. (forthcoming), Cherny and Weise 
(1996), Bastani (2000), Marcelle (1998) and Grint and Gill (1995). 

For a more theorized account of these issues please see Sassen (1998: ch. 5), Knop 
(1993). 

The Internet may continue to be a space for democratic practices, but it will be so 
partly as a form of resistance against overarching powers of the economy and of 
hierarchical power (e.g. Calabrese and Burgelman, 1999; see also Warf and Grimes, 
1997), rather than the space of unlimited freedom which is part of its romantic 
representation. The images we need to bring into this representation increasingly 
need to deal with contestation and resistance, rather than simply freedom and 
interconnectivity. 
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21 I have made a parallel argument for the city, especially the global city, being a more 
concrete space for politics. In many ways, the politics of reivindication being 
enacted in cyberspace resonates with many of the activisms evident in large cities 
today: struggles against police brutality and gentrification, struggles for the rights 
of the homeless and immigrants, struggles for the nghts of gays, lesbians and queers. 
Much of this becomes visible on the street. Urban politics is concrete, enacted by 
people rather than dependent on massive media technologies. Street-level politics 
makes possible the formation of new types of political subjects that do not have 
to go through the formal political system in order to practice their politics. 
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Inhabiting Technology: The Global 
Lifeform of Financial Markets 





21st-Century Techno-Lifeforms: Institutional Currency Trading 


We will 21st-century global social forms be like? In this article, we 
focus on the ‘candidate system’: this emerged in the late 1970s from the 
world of nation states, a world from which it has disembedded but on whose 
existence it thrives, foreshadowing things to come in other areas (though the 
lifeform may also simply disappear under certain regulatory circumstances). 
In the 1970s, first the USA (1971), then major European countries, including 
Britain by 1979, and finally Japan in the early 1980s, abolished exchange 
controls, effectively eliminating the Bretton Woods Agreement of fixed 
exchange rates in place since 1944 and allowing foreign exchange trading for 
purposes of speculation. In 1986, Hamilton and Biggart (1993) observed that 
the dealing rooms of the world had taken off, with an average of US$150 
billion and as much as $250 billion being traded around the globe, double the 
volume of five years before. In April 1998, according to the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements’ latest Triennial Survey, the average daily turnover in 
traditional global foreign exchange instruments had risen from $36.4 billion 
in 1974 to $1.5 trillion (BIS, 1998). Two-thirds of this volume derives from 
‘over the counter’ transactions, i.e. from inter-dealer transactions in a global 
banking network of institutions. Banks had responded quickly to the 
business opportunities which arose with the freedom of capital that the 
breakdown of the Bretton Woods system initiated. They also responded to 
an increasing demand stimulated by volatile exchange and interest rates 
reflecting various crises (e.g. the energy crisis of 1974) and to the tremendous 
growth in pension fund and other institutional holdings that needed to be 
invested. 

This little story of growth in institutional currency transactions serves as 
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a backdrop for a different story, that of the emergence of a global lifeform 
that inhabits technology quite literally during waking hours, is distributed 
across the three major time zones, and is nonetheless centered in and on itself 
— the lifeform constituted by the respective currency markets and those 
participating in them. In this paper, we begin to develop an analysis of what 
it might mean for a particular technological system to be ‘inhabited’ by 
participants. We also address the world-like features of the intra- and inter- 
bank electronic dealing network that this system represents and the role of 
the screen where the network becomes centered. An important purpose of 
this paper is to contribute to the opening up of network notions of infor- 
mation and communication technology for the role of such centering. 

The basic insight which motivates our argument is that notions of inter- 
actions and networks embracing all social domains give short shrift to the 
actual realization of the networks — as centered post-network spheres at odds 
with the idea of distantiated units or nodes connected only by business 
linkages and social relationships. Currency markets before 1980 were indeed 
effectively structured in terms of networks. Contemporary foreign exchange 
markets, however, are better understood as appresentation-based, globally 
centered platform or flow structures. The notion of technology as an external 
artifact or infrastructure for information exchange distracts from the world- 
constitutive role of a particular component of this technology, the screen, and 
the appresentational work of traders together with an economy of secondary 
information supply that create this world. 

In the following, we first discuss network concepts in relation to recent 
developments in business and finance, and review the historical transition of 
foreign exchange markets from network markets to on-screen markets. We 
then turn to the world-like and flow features of these markets. We draw on 
Schutz to spell out how these features differ from those of the paramount 
reality of everyday life he analyzed, maintaining that the specific temporal- 
ity, contextuality, and situatedness of the traders’ screen world has to do with 
the ‘technological’ makeup of this world. The paper ends with a discussion 
of the transparency of on-screen markets as constitutive of their informa- 
tional materiality. 


Network Models 


The network concept is an old one in sociology; its recent popular renais- 
sance however is, arguably, rooted in existence, in the rapid changes affect- 
ing a multiplicity of organizational units and forms analyzed by sociologists. 
One such unit is the business firm; here change has been associated with a 
loosening of the organizational form, bureaucracy, that emerged in the wake 
of industrialization. The cultural transformation we witness today is one 
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where firms become flatter, rely more on teamwork and less on elaborate 
hierarchies, split up into independent business units, and adopt outsourcing 
arrangements — with the effect that horizontal connections within and 
between firms not only supplement but supplant vertical clustering and con- 
nections. The changes pertain as much to intra-firm principles of group for- 
mation as to a firm’s governance structure and inter-firm relations. 

The notion which covers it all is ‘network’. If social scientists were 
infatuated with the concepts of bureaucracy and hierarchy in the past, they 
are now infatuated with the ideas of network and connectivity. For illustra- 
tions, consider Powell et al. (1996), who describe the rise of lateral, task-based 
networks within firms and the collaborative networks between them in the 
area of biotechnology companies; Stark (1996), who identifies and analyzes 
informal networks of cooperating firms throughout Eastern Europe; 
Hamilton and Biggart (1993) and Gerlach (1992), who describe social 
organization and change in Japanese, Korean, and Chinese businesses in 
terms of different kinds of alliances and networks; and DiMaggio (2001), 
where various studies are collected. 

In many ways, the infatuation appears warranted. As an organizing 
concept, the notion of a network draws on a powerful convergence of 
organizational changes, technological developments, and broader cultural 
transformations which also sustain the character of the network concept as a 
model and advertisement for how business in any area should be conducted. 
The most important convergent development that contributes to network 
concepts is surely that of information and communication technologies 
which are based on electronic linkages between geographic areas and are 
referred to in terms of a vocabulary of nets, webs, circuits, and nodes. These 
have strengthened pre-existing trends toward network forms of organiz- 
ations and facilitated some of these developments. Castells accordingly writes 
of the network society where ‘flows of messages and images between 
networks constitute the basic thread of our social structure’ (1996: 476-7). 
He sees dominant functions organized in global information technology 
networks linked by these flows, while subordinate functions fragment, and 
people in local settings are increasingly segregated and disconnected from 
each other. If the assembly line factory was the epitome of enterprise in the 
20th century, information technology may play a similar role in the 21st 
century, making it natural to think of any institutional arrangement in terms 
of networks (DiMaggio, 2001: 39-40). 

Cultural factors seemingly also contribute to the popularity of the 
notion. An indication of this popularity is analysts’ growing preference since 
the 1980s for viewing things in terms of networks also in areas where sudden 
transitions to network forms of organizations are not evident. One example 
of this trend is actor network theory in science and technology studies (e.g. 
Law and Hassard, 1999). Another example is the analysis of markets, which, 
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galvanized by Granovetter and his notion of the embeddedness of economic 
action in networks of relationships (1985), is now dominated by network 
approaches. In fact, the dominant line of research in this area specializes in 
the analysis of inter-organizational ties, in effect joining organizational 
analysis and market analysis through the use of network approaches that look 
at the nature of the relationships and networks and how these affect labor, 
product, credit, and investment (e.g. Baker, 1990; Baker et al., 1998; DiMaggio 
and Louch, 1998; Uzzi, 1999). Network embeddedness is a theoretical notion 
that postulates the interdependence of economic things with social structure 
— research tries to fill in how economic activities are shaped by what flows 
through the relationships in which actors are engaged. This is to be distin- 
guished from the view that firms reorganize themselves in the wake of 
broader cultural transformations. 

Yet despite these convergences of opinion and social and economic 
developments, there remains a sense in which a concept as versatile as that of 
the network also has major limitations. Networks are sparse social structures, 
and it is difficult to see how they can incorporate the patterns of intense and 
dynamic interaction, the symbolic components, and other specificities that we 
observe in concrete domains. Furthermore, networks postulate and indeed 
require the distantiation between units and connections that span the distance. 
With the network imagery, it is the connections which carry most of the 
burden of explaining a social form. But the emphasis on ties, their character, 
and what flows through them leaves out the details of how the connections 
are implemented. These details matter in shaping the organizing process and 
social form, that is, in determining whether relational ties bear the burden of 
organizing or whether this burden is carried by other structures. 

In the markets analyzed, information and communication technologies 
— as developed by news media into transaction systems — provide not only 
linkages, but project local interest, events, and activities onto a common 
symbolic space, that of computer screens. Like an array of crystals acting as 
lenses that collect light, focusing it on one point, the systems collect and focus 
activities, interests, and events on the surface of computer screens. The 
screens themselves are identically replicated in all connected institutions and 
trading floors, forming, as it were, one huge compound mirroring device and 
site. In more phenomenological language (Schutz, 1962: 294-305), the screen 
“appresents” the market: it brings the territorially distant and invisible ‘near’ 
to participants, rendering it interactionally or response-present. 


From Networks to the Screen 


All this is best illustrated by a concrete case, the foreign exchange market, to 
which we will now turn. Consider first the trading room. About 200 traders 
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engaged in stock, bond, and currency trading worked on the floor in the 
global investment bank observed.! Traders in inter-bank currency are not 
brokers who mediate deals but rather market makers. They take their own 
‘positions’ in the market in trying to gain from price differences while also 
offering trades to other market participants, thereby bringing liquidity to the 
market and sustaining it — if necessary, by trading against their own position. 
Foreign exchange deals through these channels start in the order of several 
hundred thousand dollars per transaction, going up to a hundred million 
dollars and more. The deals are made by investors, speculators, financial 
managers, central bankers, and others who want to profit from expected 
currency moves, or who need currencies to help them enter or exit trans- 
national investments (e.g. in mergers and acquisitions). In doing deals, 
currency traders have a range of technology at their disposal; most conspic- 
uously, each trader faces up to five computer screens, which display the 
market and serve to conduct trading. The screen is the medium for making 
deals via dealer-to-dealer real time contacts called ‘conversations’, or via the 
electronic broker, a system that indicates dealing interests and matches deals. 
The thickly layered screens provide the core of the market and most of the 
context. They come as close as one can get to delivering a stand-alone world 
that includes ‘everything’ for its existence and continuation: at the center, the 
actual dealing prices and incoming trading conversations; in a second circle 
the indicative prices, account information, and some news (depending on the 
current market story), with further headlines and commentaries providing a 
third layer of information. 

The market has of course not always been on screen. The history of 
foreign exchange markets since the 1970s instantiates and exemplifies for 
other areas the transition from networks to central, compound space. Let us 
start again with the 1971 breakdown of the Bretton Woods Agreement, which 
had hitherto effectively fixed exchange rates. Before the breakdown, foreign 
exchange markets also existed: foreign exchange deals are cross-border 
exchanges of currencies. Such exchanges were born with the dawn of inter- 
national trade, and persisted through all ages. But in the 30 years of the 
Bretton Woods Agreement, foreign exchange deals reflected by and large the 
real requirements of companies and others that needed foreign exchange to 
settle bills and pay for goods. When exchange controls were removed, 
currency trading itself became possible as a market where exchange reflected 
price movement anticipation. Traders, however, had no computers, and 
trading was a question of finding and negotiating this market, which lay 
hidden within geographical space. 

A trading room, in the early beginnings, was a room with desks and 
phonelines and a calculating machine. It may also have had a central phone 
booth installed in the middle of the room, originally serving as a quiet place 
to take international phonecalls which, early on, still had to be ordered 
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through the phone company; only national calls could be dialed directly. A 
most important device was the ‘ticker’, the telex, which churned out ‘50 
meters a day’ of news headlines and price pointers, as a former participant 
put it. Activities on the floor centered around ‘finding the market’, that is 
finding out what the price of a currency was and who wanted to deal. In the 
following quote, a former chief of trading recalls how he continually chased 
after the market: 


P: (...) So you had to constantly find out what the rates were in countries. 
KK: And you did this by calling up banks? 


P: By, yes. And there were also calls on the telex by other banks who either 
wanted to trade or wanted to know, simply wanted to know where dollar-Swiss 
was. 


P: Yes, you were a broker for traders, every morning you had to fetch all the 
prices in Europe, Danish crowns, Swedish crowns, Norwegian crowns, and 
such, national currencies every morning, the opening rates. You gave them to 
traders, they calculated them in Swiss francs, and wrote them down on big 
sheets. 


B: And you offered two-way prices already? 


P: (...) In Swiss banks exchange rates were determined by negotiation, like in 
a bazaar (etc.). 


If appresentation is the transport of details from different geographical 
locations and time zones to a particular domain of activities, then a partial 
attempt at appresenting markets occurred before the introduction of screens: 
the prices written down by hand on the ‘big sheets’ to which P. refers in the 
above quote were displayed on wall boards and can be seen as early attempts 
at market appresentation. When screens appeared, they were at first no more 
than substitutes for the ‘big sheets’: displays on which the handwritten price 
sheets put together by female clerks were projected on the basis of pictures 
taken of the sheets on the floor. This form of appresentation rested upon a 
chain of activities that was in important respects indistinguishable from the 
one that fetched prices in pre-screen times: it involved narrowing down 
where the market might be by calling up or telexing banks, writing down the 
responses by hand (and perhaps recalculating prices in national currencies), 
and making this information available for internal purposes through a form 
of central presentation. 

Screens began to ‘appresent’ a dispersed and dissociated matrix of inter- 
ests more directly only in 1973, when the British news provider Reuters first 
launched the computerized foreign exchange system ‘Monitor’, which 
became the basis for this electronic market. Monitor still appresented the 
market only partially, however, since it, too, only provided indicative prices. 
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It did, however, from the beginning include news. Actual dealing remained 
extraneous to screen activities and was conducted over the phone and telex 
until 1981, when dealing services also developed by Reuters went live (Read, 
1992: 283ff.). Yet from the beginning, Monitor radically changed one aspect 
of dealing: it answered the question of where the market was, i.e. what the 
prices of currencies were and who might be ready to deal. 

Before the market-on-screen, prices differed between places and had to 
be ascertained afresh for every deal through long and painful processes of 
phoning up banks and waiting for lines from operators for overseas calls. 
After the introduction of Monitor, prices suddenly became available 
globally to everyone connected by the system, in a market that functioned 
between countries and between continents. Before the market-on-screen, 
there were dispersed networks of trading parties entertaining business 
relationships. After the introduction of the computerized screen quotes, “the 
market” no longer resided in a network of many places, but only in one, the 
screen, which could be represented identically in all places. It acquired a 
presence and profile of its own, and its own temporal and other properties. 
The economic equivalent of this coming together of all market fragments in 
one location was the declining importance of arbitrage. Price differences 
between locations made visible on screen, even if they involve only indica- 
tive prices, will quickly be eliminated, as the information about them is 
available to all traders connected and traders try to take advantage of these 
differences. 


The Rollout World of the Screen and How Traders Inhabit It 


We now want to focus on the screen reality more directly, asking what it 
means for it to be a ‘world’ and for traders to inhabit this world. A starting 
point for the discussion can perhaps be the inclusiveness of the various app- 
resentations. The upshot of what was said in the last section is that the elec- 
tronic programs and circuits which underlie the new screen market assembled 
and implemented in one site the previously dispersed activities, times, and 
situations of different agents; of brokers and bookkeepers, of market-makers 
(traders) and analysts, of researchers and news agents. The activities of these 
agents also served to assemble the states of distant national economies and 
policies and other economically relevant events, as well as records of the past 
and predictions for the future on screen. It is in this sense that the screen is 
not simply a ‘medium’ for the transmission of messages and information. It 
is a building site on which a whole economic and epistemological world is 
erected, The world-character of this site also comes about through the per- 
formative possibilities of the dealing systems implemented on screen. Nearly 
all deals in institutional currency trading today are made on screen; in 
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addition, the screen can be ‘walked’ and new windows opened up, giving the 
impression of inexhaustible depth and of richness of experience. 

In social science literature it is not easy to find criteria by which to decide 
when we should count something as a world in its own right. However, we 
may perhaps draw on Schutz’s phenomenological description of the para- 
mount reality of everyday life and his structure of the lifeworld as the 
backdrop against which to inspect the screen world. For Schutz, the experi- 
ence of the world of everyday life has the following features: a specific tension 
of consciousness, namely wide-awakeness, the suspension of doubt, inten- 
tionality geared to the outer world, a specific form of self-experience, that of 
the working self as the total self, a specific form of sociality — the common 
intersubjective world of communication and social action — and a specific 
time perspective, which he called standard time (1962: 229-30). Schutz was 
concerned here with the world of work, and the features he lists undoubt- 
edly obtain as much in on-screen trading as in any other working context. 
Yet we should also be interested in the specific elaboration given to some of 
these features when a world of work moves on screen. In other words, the 
characterization one is looking for should allow for a technological habitat 
to generate its own patterning within an overall structure of experience. We 
would suggest that most of Schutz’s world-features are specifically elabor- 
ated in on-screen trading. To illustrate, we focus on how his wide-awakeness, 
intentionality, and temporality reflect this specific patterning. 

When explaining wide-awakeness, Schutz described a ‘full attention to 
life and its requirements’ as the working self ‘traces out that segment of the 
world which is pragmatically relevant’ and the relevant context determines 
the form and content of the subject’s thought (1962: 212-14). In the present 
context, it is important to note that the ‘requirements’ of traders’ on-screen 
world imply not only a full attention to life but a particular focusing and 
heightening of experience, often described as a form of arousal and stimu- 
lation that is much more than simple wide-awakeness. When traders arrive 
in the morning they strap themselves to their seats, figuratively speaking, they 
bring up their screens, and from then on their eyes will be glued to the 
screens, their visual regard captured by it even when they talk or shout to 
each other, and their body and the screen world melting together in what 
appears to be a total immersion in the action in which they take part. Traders 
often comment on the intensity of this experience. For example, 


I could be, I could have gotten three hours of sleep the night before, come on 
a train, deadbeat tired, I step on the floor... and it’s like, I don’t drink coffee 
either, just zip, my adrenaline kicks in immediately ... I just call it electric. 
(cited in Levin, 1999: 58) 


Traders have also commented on the accelerated social atmosphere which 
results from everything happening in exceptionally short time spans, and on 
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the continuity of the experience: ‘you work, relax, eat, and literally sleep with 
the markets’ (Schwager, 1992: 60). This deep engagement would seem to leave 
little room for the enjoyment of other, non-paramount realities described by 
Schutz, among which he listed the world of arts, religious experience, and 
dreams (1962: 231-59). The inhabitants of the screen world might be less 
successful than others in breaking through the walls of their province of 
reality and shifting the accent of reality to another one; even when dreaming, 
as one trader told us, he might be dreaming of the market. This ‘stickiness’ 
of the screen world may of course also have to do with the economic makeup 
of the respective markets. As Abolafia once said, ‘the trading floor is not 
understood as a place to satisfice, footdrag or merely survive,’ as in other 
work settings, ‘it is a place to win’ (1998: 10). But another source of the 
heightened tension imposed upon simple wide-awakeness may indeed lie in 
the computer screen and the temporal character of its world-presentations. 
Stone (1996: 36) argues that the narrower bandwidth of electronic com- 
munication where fewer signaling channels are available than in face-to-face 
interaction leads to a situation where the interpretative faculties of the person 
become more powerfully, even obsessively engaged in the effort to bring 
closure to a set of signals. Perhaps a more powerful engagement, with the 
interpretative fantasies opened up, translate not into the poorer experiential 
quality of screen worlds but into ‘higher’ experience and greater attraction. 

We should emphasize, however, that we do not understand the screen 
reality we contrast in this paper with the geographically embedded network 
reality primarily in terms of technological hardware. Nor do we understand 
it mainly in terms of dealing systems and other software programs. Our focus 
is instead on the screen as a wired, programmed, and content-filled, textually 
elaborated surface that fascinates through its ability to frame and present a 
world. The microelectronic scaffold behind the surface should not be 
ignored, of course, nor should the secondary information supply economy 
that feeds the screen windows. Nonetheless, what interests us here is that all 
these feeding and sustaining factors converge on the screen, where they col- 
lectively give rise to its world-like features. 

Now a second way in which these features depart from Schutzean world- 
characterizations: the temporality of the screen world. Time issues were 
already implied when traders talked of the continuity and inescapability of 
the market on screen, and they also arise in relation to the intersubjectivity 
of the screen world, which we have discussed elsewhere (Knorr Cetina 
and Bruegger, 2002a). Here we want to address how time is embedded in 
fundamental ways within the screen reality, and accounts for what we shall 
call the rollout-and-flow character of this world. Let us begin again with 
Schutz’s notion of the world of everyday life as ruled by standard time. 
Schutz defined standard time as the intersection of what he called ‘cosmic’ 
time and inner time or ‘durée’. Thus, in his account we experience our own 
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bodily movements as events happening in space-time — in the spatialized 
homogeneous time that is measured by clocks and other devices and within 
which physical events also occur. But simultaneously, we also experience 
these movements as changes in a continuous succession of an interconnected 
stream of consciousness, the one Schutz called, borrowing these notions from 
Bergson, ‘durée’. Durée includes “growing old’ or becoming, and the stock 
of experiences changing continually by the emergence and ‘sedimentation’ of 
new experience. The notion of durée has to do with the phenomenon pin- 
pointed by Bergson and Husserl in asserting that the lived presence endures 
— the past is incorporated into the present through recollections and recon- 
structions, and it also anticipates the future. When we work (Schutz had in 
mind physical actions), we experience our activities as events in inner and 
outer time, thereby unifying both time dimensions into a single flux. 

All this would need greater specification, but here we will be discussing 
only one particular temporal characteristic of the screen world, its insidious, 
‘short’ processual nature. Consider first that notions of reality and of a world 
tend to be spatial notions. Historically, the markets that now make up screen 
worlds were marketplaces, physical locations where buyers and sellers were 
able to meet and coordinate their interests. Likewise, our concepts of an 
everyday reality, including that of Schutz, tend to be spatial concepts. We see 
reality as an environment that exists independently of us and in which we 
dwell and perform daily activities. The very notions of ‘inhabiting’ and of a 
screen world as used so far in this paper also suggest spatiality; they suggest 
that the idea of a spatial environment can be extended to electronic realities 
as these become a ‘habitat’ for some of us. The problem with these notions 
is that they imply that time is something that passes in this spatial habitat but 
is extraneous to the habitat itself. We relate the existence of a habitat more to 
the physical materiality of a spatial world than to any temporal dimension. 
We also express, one assumes, the durability of the physical world compared 
with the human lifespan through spatializing world-notions. However, the 
screen reality discussed has none of this durability. It is more like a carpet of 
which small sections are rolled out in front of us. The carpet grounds experi- 
ence; we can step on it, change our positioning on it. At the same time, we 
need to imagine the carpet composing itself as it is rolled out. Thus the screen 
reality — the carpet — is a process, but it is not simply like a river that flows 
in the sense of an identical mass of water transferring itself from one location 
to another. Rather, it is processual in the sense of an infinite succession of non- 
identical matter projecting itself forward as changing screen. This is what we 
call the flow-character and the rollout nature of this reality. 

This understanding contrasts with common notions of flow which we 
should briefly consider. Analysts tend to associate flow either directly with 
(1) things traveling (through networks) or (2) with fluidity. The first idea 


responds to the increased mobilities of contemporary life. It gives expression 
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to the phenomenon that not only do people commute, travel, and migrate in 
seemingly ever-increasing volumes, but messages and information also move. 
It is particularly the traveling of communications that underpins the idea of 
a network society as one based on flows of information (e.g. Castells, 1996). 
Though this idea is important, it is confined to the transmission or transfer 
of things that remain by and large identical; but this is not what we have in 
mind with the notion of a temporally constituted screen world. The second 
idea, that of fluidity, draws on the distinction between liquids and solids. For 
example, analysts who emphasize fluidity conceptualize the current stage of 
modernity as marked by a transition from more solid forms of order and tra- 
dition to structures that are more liquid and fluid, or that are melting, as in 
Marx’s famous phrase that ‘all that is solid melts into air’ (e.g. Berman, 1982; 
Bauman, 2000). The liberalization of traditional education exemplifies this 
trend, as does the deregulation of markets, the flexibilization of labor and the 
breakdown and replacement of traditional family relations (e.g. Lasch, 1978). 

This idea of the ‘melting of the solid’ comes closer to what we are after, 
but the point we are making about screen reality is not that it is nomadic 
(without itinerary) and unmarked by the traces of social and economic struc- 
ture. Our point is the projection and reconstitution of this reality as one that 
is continually emerging in a piecemeal fashion, like the environment that 
emerges in the headlights of a car at night and that reaches just a little bit 
ahead of the car. It is this short duration of the ‘dwelling’ and its emergence 
in episodic pieces contemporaneously with the inhabitant’s activity of 
dwelling that the notion of a flow captures here. 

We also suggest that it is possible to retain notions such as that of a world 
or of ‘inhabiting’ while remaining aware of the short time span and scrolling 
change of this particular dwelling. The screen that rolls out the lifeworld in 
which traders move nonetheless presents such a lifeworld; it presents a 
complex environment composed of ‘walkable’ regions and horizons that 
ground activities. The ground may be shifting continually and the lifeworld 
is ‘in flight’. But traders are able to deal with this flux; their ways of ‘inhabit- 
ing’ are adapted to the lifeworld. An example of this adaptation is the traders’ 
tendency to keep pace with their world in flight by following market move- 
ments in their trading, and by developing a ‘feeling’ for these movements. 
Traders also analyze the short-term and long-term tendencies of their life- 
world’s movements in terms of stories and ‘big pictures’ that give them a 
certain permanence for a short time. 

We now want to briefly address a third way in which the Schutzean 
world-features become refigured in the screen world studied. For Schutz and 
others, intentionality is the notion that best captures our orientation to the 
outer world in terms of projects and plans. We attend to life not only as ‘wide- 
awake’ beings, but we are geared to it through in-order-to-motives, through 
wanting to bring about projected states of affairs which we anticipate. This 
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is again a very general claim consistent with all worlds of work. The screen 
world, however, is one to which participants are not only oriented through 
projects and intentions but in which they are positioned. To enter this world 
and become part of it, a trader has to take a position in the market, meaning 
he or she has to have bought or sold currencies or other financial instruments. 

As a consequence, traders see the market at any given moment from the 
perspective of someone who has interests, commitments, and investments. 
The immediate correlates of the ‘positioned’ nature of lifeworld participation 
in this area are ‘exposures’ and ‘vulnerabilities’: traders have upside and 
downside exposures to market movements by virtue of being long or short 
on a currency from whose price direction they stand to lose money, and they 
are vulnerable to such losses. Positioning also translates into the emotions of 
‘greed’ and ‘fear’ (all these are native terms) — the fear of losing and an 
avaricious appetite for making money. Losses in particular are expressed in a 
vocabulary that resounds with emotions of felt violence and attack. As a 
trader on the Zurich floor put it, the terms refer ‘basically (to) sex and 
violence and a lot of them seem to have to do with anal penetration’. The list 
we accumulated included ‘I got shafted, I got bent over, I got blown up, I got 
raped, I got stuffed/the guy stuffed me, I got fucked, I got hammered, I got 
killed.’ 

This is a much more violent, emotional, and processual description than 
the one offered by Schutz. It brings in the body as an object of physical pain, 
even if the source of the pain is not physical. With this, the intentionality we 
started out with takes on a different flavor. If the entrance ticket to this world, 
the only way to be ‘in the market’ at all is to take a position, intentions will 
always be formed under threat of this potential pain, and they will be shaped 
by the consequences of already accomplished projects. If this is correct, then 
traders’ ways of dwelling in this world should somehow reflect the experi- 
ence of positioning and exposure. And they do. One interesting nuance of 
trading as a form of life is the attention traders pay to the emotional side of 
this lifeworld. Traders frequently and consistently speak of the need to 
manage emotions, they develop routines for dealing with these emotions, and 
they consider emotion management part of the expertise and savvy of pro- 
fessional trading (see also Schwager, 1992; Abolafia, 1996). 

To sum up this section, let us say that we have characterized the ‘world’ 
features of the screen in terms of its inclusiveness, its specific temporal and 
‘rollout’ character, and in terms of traders’ positioned intensity of experience. 
To highlight the contrast with the Schutzean conception of a world we can 
speak of the ‘shortened’ flow of this world instead of standard time being 
experienced in it; of attraction and engrossment instead of wide-awakeness, 
and of responsiveness and structures of wanting instead of intentions.? We 
emphasize here again that these patterns have to do with the medium that is 
inhabited. Clearly, if the screen world is a flow-world then this has to do with 
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the technologies, the dealing systems and the feeds of content that make up 
this world and account for its step-by-step change. Traders acting on screen 
contribute to the flow through the specific time span of their activities and 
the text they add, but the time span and the information requirements are 
pre-given by the screen world. Engrossment and responsiveness result from 
the narrow framing and temporal ‘shortness’ of the electronic lifeworld, and 
from the existence of entrance conditions. We maintain that the network 
reality of earlier times where markets were not embodied on screen did not 
show this temporality and other features. We also believe that they resulted 
in similar engrossments only at certain moments, for example when markets 
were found and connected in arbitrage deals. 


The Materiality of the Screen World: Informationality and 
Transparency 


Using the notion ‘world’ necessarily leads to the question of what kind of 
materiality a system which we call a world has, What this section intends to 
do in conclusion is to explore this materiality. What is the ‘material’ of a 
system that is located entirely in the symbolic space of an electronically 
mediated reality? And what kind of materiality is consistent with a world 
characterizable as a flow? The most literal answer to this question is that this 
materiality lies in text, in the multiplicity of written numbers, headlines, sen- 
tences, and messages that one finds on screen; and it is this textual character 
that we want to emphasize. It is consistent with the idea of flow if we under- 
stand the text as in the process of being written rather than as finished 
product. The notion of writing points to the activities of the news agencies 
and systems providers that sell, besides workstations and terminals, the sub- 
scriptions to the writing on screen. If we shine the analytic torch on these 
writings we bring into view a whole secondary economy engaged in world- 
making through hardware developments and writing. 

But we can also aim deeper, trying for an understanding that takes into 
account the content of the writing. First, we must be careful to give sufficient 
weight to the fact that the central textual presentations of the screen are not 
delivered by agencies but by traders. Traders perform the market on screen 
through conversational and electronic broker deals, price quotes, and deal- 
related communications. The secondary economy only provides the elec- 
tronic means for these interactions. Thus we can imagine the screen content 
to be divided into representations and performative elements, with the rep- 
resentational part consisting of formulations and assessments of economi- 
cally relevant events and situations from all regions of the world. 

Second, we need to appreciate the fact that the key element in the repre- 
sentational segment is not truth in the sense of durable facts whose solidity 
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derives from any confirmed correspondence with the world, but news: nearly 
instantaneous and relentless reports of relevant new events and situations. 
When we used the term appresentation rather than representation above to 
refer to screen content, we did so to indicate the loss of representational 
function implied when we move from truth to news; by using this term we 
also emphasized the geographical and temporal bridging accomplished. A 
third point to note is that not only the deal requests and screen conversations, 
but also the appresentations of distant events and situations, have the poten- 
tial to stimulate market moves. 

What all this means is that the content of the writings on screen is infor- 
mation. A deeper understanding of the materiality of the screen world reveals 
it to be informational. It is the information arrival process that continually 
‘shorts the flow’ of this world, changing the world picture and inviting 
dealing and interpretation activities responding to the change. 

Elsewhere we have illustrated in more detail how different screen 
contents and the deals themselves are information for traders (Knorr Cetina 
and Bruegger, 2002a). Here we want to add one further detail, which also 
brings into view the collectivity of the screen world. The materiality of the 
world described depends, we argue, on a transparency regime of information. 
Transparency here refers first and foremost to the ‘see-through’ quality of the 
screen world. It implies the ‘witnessability’ of ongoing activities and events 
across geographic areas within the internal trading communities of global 
investment banks and within markets dealing in a particular instrument (e.g. 
within spot or options trading). The extent of this witnessability must be 
appreciated. If, for example, in the price-finding process for an option deal 
the Zurich trading desk discusses the option with London, the bank’s other 
option desks worldwide listen in on these conversations: 


KK: They listen (to these conversations)? They can (see them)? 
SJ: (...) When you discuss something via the direct line with London then 


everyone worldwide hears it, which means, everyone can join the conversation. 
Just generally, they can join. If you have some relevant information, which the 
other two who discuss something don’t have, then this information gets added 
(to the discussion), and (you say), hey, 1 heard about (this) . . . (etc.). (Head of 
options trading) 


Certain kinds of information can better be assessed locally, traders think, 
from contacts, briefings, reading the local news and from local observations. 
What the Ministry of Finance in Japan has on its mind is easier to assess, 
traders think, in Tokyo than in Zurich. In the case studied, these observations 
did not ‘sediment’ in the local trading center and become the implicit know- 
ledge of a place, or of individual traders. They were also made globally avail- 
able through banks’ internal bulletin boards, another component of the 
transparency regime described. Bulletin boards are shared electronic forums 
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on which participants at various trading centers enter short, confidential 
observations: 


RD: The most sensitive information should go there, the least sensitive should 
go out to customer, or internal contacts. I mean this ss the holy grail! 


The advantage of bulletin boards, then, the boost they provide to trans- 
parency, is that they link distant trading places through the posted obser- 
vations of what these places see locally, in their region of the world. But the 
advantage of bulletin boards also lies in the fact that supervisors, in watching 
market developments on such boards, become privy to traders’ activities, and 
are able to judge them. On a more general level, supervisors can ‘witness’ the 
activities of traders as members of their organization at the same time as they 
witness the market as it composes itself from traders’ global activities. They 
can see not only the trading prices, other banks’ indicative prices, the news 
and news analysis which are routinely displayed on screens, but also the 
trading conversations, information conversations, and electronic broker deals 
of floor traders. 

This sort of transparency regime of information raises a number of ques- 
tions (see Knorr Cetina and Bruegger, 2001), but we can focus here only on 
how it contributes to the materiality of the screen world and on the differ- 
ence this regime makes with respect to the network situation. First, the 
notion of the market as a lifeworld on screen becomes plausible only if there 
is sufficient ‘stuff’ to this lifeworld, and the volume and layers of information, 
i.e. material, on screen are proportional to transparency — to how much one 
can see from other areas in the screen’s multiple reflectors. Transparency is 
also equivalent to witnessing and with traders acting as conduits of infor- 
mation. Participants who are oriented to and experience each other’s ‘stuff’, 
mediated by transparency, will also experience a level of global coordination 
of consciousness that distinguishes this lifeworld from the more binary 
coordination of consciousness in network structures. Thus inhabiting the 
screen is not an individual or relational but a genuinely collective affair. 
Finally, the fact that the screen world is governed by a transparency regime 
of information also has direct economic effects. Economists address this 
contrast in terms of the increased market efficiency of these markets, by 
which they mean that excess profit opportunities are eliminated and prices 
become more reflective of the best available information (e.g. Bodie and 
Merton, 1995: 197). 


Notes 


We are heavily indebted to the managers, traders, salespersons and analysts whose 
activities we studied, and who so generously shared with us the information we 
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collected. We are also grateful for comments and suggestions by the participants of 
the Workshop “Ethnographies of the Centre’, Lancaster, England, 10-11 September 
2001, where an earlier version of this paper was discussed. Research for this paper is 
supported by a grant from the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft. 


1 The study is based on ethnographic research conducted since 1997 on the trading 
floor of one major global investment bank in Zurich and in two other banks (see 
Knorr Cetina and Bruegger, 2002a for details). 

2 See Knorr Cetina and Bruegger (2002b) for a more elaborate account of this 


wanting. 
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1. Introduction 


No media” technologies and services are being developed as a result of 
the spread of digital networks and software platforms. In the first 
article in this special issue, Judy Wajcman (2002: 360) points out that ‘revo- 
lutions in technology do not create new societies, but they do change the 
terms in which social, political and economic relations are played out’. New 
media are implicated in these changes in a variety of ways. One of these has 
caught the attention of policymakers worldwide. This is the way the uneven 
spread of the new media or the so-called ‘digital divide’ and its consequences 
are a threat to those citizens who, for one reason or another, are not partici- 
pants in electronically mediated networks. This paper suggests that most 
interpretations of the causes and consequences of this ‘divide’ are inadequate. 
Correspondingly, the appropriate actions to alleviate the manifestations of 
this ‘divide’ remain to be identified. These shortcomings are a consequence 
of failing to fully address issues of how new media applications may be used 
to empower those who are disadvantaged, disadvantages that stem from the 
way social and technical relations are working themselves out at the start of 
this century. 

Paradoxically, the sociology of globalization and its consequences is 
bifurcated between studies at the macro-analytical level such as those by Beck 
(1992/1986), Giddens (1999), and Held et al. (1999), and studies at the micro- 
analytical level which suggest how social decision processes yield particular 
configurations of the technical (for instance, Bijker et al., 1989; Bijker and 
Law, 1994; and MacKenzie and Wajcman, 1999). Just as it is revealing to 
examine the mutually constituted relation between the technical and the 
social at the micro- and macro-analytical levels, it is similarly interesting to 
examine this relation at the ‘meso’ or institutional level. Most studies of new 
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media policy at this level take the technological configuration of the new 
media as a ‘given’ or prefigured system that needs to become more widely 
diffused to citizens (see Mansell and Steinmueller, 2000, and MacKenzie, 
1996, for a critique of this view). Exceptions are to be found in examinations 
of Internet policy as, for example, in Lessig’s work (2000, 2001). However, 
his research does not examine the rhetorical forms that help to sustain the 
configurations of the new media that are favoured by an influential minority 
of technology developers and producers. 

There are comparatively few accounts of how those who inhabit the 
“meso-level” institutions of policy are constructing prevailing conceptions of 
the new media and the associated norms for social organization. Some of 
these conceptions are examined in this article to illustrate how they are 
informing new media policy associated with the ‘digital divide’. The analysis 
suggests that many of the actors who participate in intergovernmental dis- 
cussions tend to promote particular configurations of the new media. These 
configurations come to be regarded as the most effective way to develop new 
media applications and it becomes more difficult to envisage alternatives that 
are consistent with a goal of empowering the majority of citizens in their 
interactions with the new media. 

Seeking greater variety in the configurations of the new media is desir- 
able. To encourage this, however, there must be a shift in the emphasis of most 
social science analysis and policy debate about the causes of new media 
developments and their consequences for society. The contention in this 
article is that a change in the rhetorical form of the ‘digital divide’ debate is 
essential. This means that much greater attention must be focused on alterna- 
tive ways in which the new media might be configured so that the majority 
of citizens can begin to strengthen their abilities to make choices about 
alternative ways of living their lives. 

The focus of policy debate on the ‘digital divide’ is overwhelmingly on 
macro-level issues of technology access and social exclusion. To a lesser 
extent there is consideration of micro-level issues but this focuses mainly on 
a narrow conception of the capabilities needed to function in a society that 
increasingly favours social interaction mediated by the Internet. This narrow 
conception of capabilities links issues of individual learning and cognitive 
development principally to human capital formation aimed at strengthening 
the contribution of the work force to the achievement of efficiency and 
productivity gains associated with the use of new media (see Mansell and 
Wehn, 1998; Mansell, 2001a). But if new media applications are also envis- 
aged as offering tools for the empowerment of the majority of citizens it is 
essential to redefine the concept of capability to encompass forms of learning 
and cognitive development that are necessary for making sense of a social 
world of on-line spaces created by the new media. In this article, the work of 
Amartya Sen (1999) provides a basis for considering capabilities in a much 
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broader context and for examining whether the dominant configurations of 
new media are consistent with a social goal of empowering the majority of 
citizens. This suggests the foundation for a rights-based approach to new 
media policy. 

In section 2, the reason that it is essential to examine the specificity of the 
relation between new media and society is discussed. Section 3 then examines 
the rhetorical form used by participants in intergovernmental forums in their 
discussions of the problem of the ‘digital divide’ and appropriate policy 
choices. This analysis illustrates the extent to which the rhetoric forecloses 
an assessment of the need for greater variety in the deployment of new media 
configurations. In section 4, evidence of the biases of new media configur- 
ations based on the Internet is used to demonstrate the predominance of a 
familiar ‘broadcast’ mode of information provision over new media appli- 
cations that would favour citizen acquisition of new media literacies. 
Amartya Sen’s framework for evaluating capabilities and the entitlements of 
citizens is discussed in section 5 together with an exploratory analysis of new 
media developments that appear to be consistent with a goal of enabling the 
majority of citizens to acquire new media capabilities that may empower 
them. Finally, in the conclusion, the likelihood of a much needed shift in the 
rhetorical form and associated actions of new media policy is assessed. 


2. New Media Technologies and Society 


For the most part, new media policy discussions focus on market dynamics, 
governance procedures and regulation of the new technologies and services. 
These discussions are conducted in forums where the participants generally 
presume that the relation between the new media and the citizen is beneficial 
and that the main barrier to ensuring that all citizens benefit is created by an 
unequal distribution of new media (Internet) access. However, the impli- 
cations of the new media need to be understood more deeply because of the 
way in which innovations in digital technologies are contributing to the 
exercise and the distribution of power in society (Silverstone, 1999). The 
implications of the new media are contradictory. Once connected, there are 
no grounds for simply assuming that citizens will be empowered to conduct 
their social lives in meaningful ways. There is, therefore, a growing need to 
examine whether the deployment of new media is consistent with ensuring 
that the majority of citizens acquire the necessary capabilities for interpret- 
ing and acting upon a social world that is intensively mediated by the new 
media. New media literacies are crucial for sustaining a democratic dialogue 
(Silverstone, 1999). These literacies or capabilities entail far more than 
knowing how to read and understand digital information products. This is 
because it is difficult to make sense of a social world that is mediated by the 
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new media. The provenance of much information is increasingly unclear and 
the opportunities for citizens to contribute information and to engage in 
public dialogue are not promoted by the dominant configurations of the new 
media services. 

For citizens to make sense of the information they receive, they need 
skills. In particular, they need the skills to discriminate between authoritative 
information and information whose provenance is detached from its origi- 
nator. This is characteristic of most of the new media and it creates a need for 
citizens to acquire new capabilities for assessing the value, veracity and 
reliability of information if they are to participate effectively within the fabric 
of a global society. If, as Castells (2001: 1) suggests, ‘the Internet is the fabric 
of our lives’, and if those living within this fabric are to have the freedom to 
achieve the lifestyles they desire, then they must be able to acquire new media 
literacies. Without such literacies, social problems of alienation, poverty and 
ignorance are likely to worsen with the spread of the new media since the 
majority of citizens will not have acquired the capabilities needed to make 
choices or to express opinions about what they value. Castells (2001: 161) 
suggests that informational strategies are ‘the new, and most effective, frontier 
for the exercise of power on the world stage’. Democratic processes, con- 
structed around new media literacies, are essential. As electronic sources of 
information become pervasive, achieving improved control over the social 
and technical relation that is configured by the Internet and its digital infor- 
mation flows is, arguably, one of the most fundamental political issues at the 
beginning of the 21st century (Castells, 2001). 

The problem of the social control of media and communication networks 
is not new. Williams linked issues of control of the structure and content of 
the older generations of media and communication technologies to the 
organization of society. He suggested that matters concerning the forms of 
communication are closely associated with institutional form and with the 
organization of social relationships (Williams, 1976). But Thompson’s (1995) 
analysis two decades later suggests that the social science community con- 
tinues to display a profound neglect of how specific forms of media and com- 
munications are influencing the way that citizens experience their lives. Much 
research in the genre of ‘Internet Studies’ is not concerned with how alterna- 
tive configurations of the new media might augment people's capabilities for 
living their lives (see Dawson, 1999; Gauntlett, 2000: Simon, 2000). There has 
so far been little consideration of the conditions of people’s lives or of their 
freedom to create positive changes in their lives within the fabric of the 
‘global information society’. In many cases, it is simply assumed that the new 
technologies will facilitate democratic processes (see Dutton, 1999 for a 
critique of this view). 

The spread of the new media means that social processes of identity for- 
mation are being enriched by the new media’s vast symbolic content. But, at 
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the same time, social actors are becoming more dependent upon electroni- 
cally mediated information flows that are largely beyond their control. 
Thompson (1995: 37) refers to this phenomenon as the ‘double bind of 
mediated dependency’. The vast majority of citizens make no contribution 
to the way that new media networks and their content are developed. The 
majority of citizens have few opportunities to express their views about 
whether the prevailing new media configurations are consistent with enabling 
them to acquire new media capabilities. Thompson suggests that the media 
are biased in various ways. In particular, he argues that they tend to disem- 
power local forms of political organization. They render traditional forums 
for democratic dialogue very difficult to sustain. There is, he suggests, a need 
to encourage a new form of ‘publicness’ (Thompson, 1995: 10) and the new 
media, based in part on the Internet, are implicated along with other digital 
technologies and services. 

Habermas’s (1992/1962) advocacy of the creation of a public sphere 
within which informed public discourse might flourish has proved to be 
elusive. Thompson advocates legislation and regulation to create 2 foundation 
for new forms of publicness through ‘regulated pluralism’ and a ‘deconcen- 
tration’ of the new media through policy intervention (Thompson, 1995: 
225). His expectation is that such policy action will encourage new media 
providers to offer greater variety in the structure and content of their services 
thereby encouraging information flows and debates that sustain a ‘delibera- 
tive democracy’. New media market structures undoubtedly influence the 
variety of content that is produced and the extent to which public dialogue 
is encouraged. But this is only one aspect of new media development. Equally 
important are the specific new media configurations that emerge as dominant 
forms. At present, the dominant configuration of new media supported by 
the Internet appears to favour a minority of citizens. This is because it is only 
a minority of citizens who are being provided with learning experiences con- 
sistent with functioning in a highly technologically mediated world. 

There is a need to foster new media developments that will enable the 
majority of citizens to acquire the capabilities or new media literacies they 
need for functioning in such a world. This could be achieved by extending 
and deepening the capabilities for critical discourse about the origins and 
validity of information provided through access to Internet-based new media 
environments. However, policy intervention is necessary to ensure that the 
new media provide the kinds of electronic spaces where people can acquire 
capabilities to evaluate information, to offer their own views, and to dis- 
criminate between alternative choices. These capabilities are learned. They 
involve the cognitive capacities to recognize and evaluate choices and alterna- 
tives. In section 5, this observation is developed and linked to an argument 
in support of a rights-based approach to new media policy. It is first neces- 
sary, however, to examine the extent to which the rhetorical form (section 3) 
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and the predominant configuration of the new media (section 4) are biased in 
ways that favour economic growth more strongly than citizen empowerment 
and new forms of ‘publicness’. 


3. Constructing the Digital Divide 


The participants in intergovernmental forums on the “digital divide” are 
drawn from the public and private sectors and civil society organizations. 
They tend to portray the causes and consequences of the “digital divide” and 
the appropriate policy actions in ways that favour the extension of access to 
the new media mainly to support the development of the ‘digital economy’. 
The evidence in support of this claim is drawn from the writer’s experience 
as a participant in various policy forums. In these forums, the problem of how 
to overcome uneven access to the new media is often discussed alongside 
measures to promote the use of services for electronic commerce or electronic 
government.! The argument in this paper is that the rhetorical form of partici- 
pants’ contributions to such forums encourages a focus on ‘digital divide’ 
issues that are predominantly concerned with how the new media create a 
need for capabilities that will enable people to participate more effectively in 
the economy. Consequently, the rhetoric rarely gives rise to a consideration 
of the new media literacies that might sustain a broadly-based deliberative 
democratic dialogue. 

Since its initial use in the USA to describe uneven access to advanced 
information and communication technologies, and particularly to the 
Internet (US Department of Commerce, 1995), the ‘digital divide’ has 
become a rhetorical device for focusing policy discussion in intergovern- 
mental forums on how disparities in access to the new media between and 
within countries can be overcome. Although many acknowledge that the 
‘digital divide’ is not a new problem, this terminology is used to mobilize 
financial and other resources in an effort to remove barriers to wider 
adoption of the new media. As Schwab suggests, 

... you can’t eat computers — and you can’t prevent malaria with software. The 
debate over the so-called digital divide has taken many forms. It’s not a new 
discussion, or a new global issue. It is, perhaps, more like a social and economic 
challenge with a new name — and with different actors and an invigorating sense 
of optimism. (2001: 3) 

The new media, and especially the Internet, are often portrayed by 
participants in such forums as offering new opportunities for enabling 
improved access to skills acquisition and knowledge. As a senior speaker 
from one intergovernmental organization observed: 


in a globalizing world, no government can regulate based on its own sover- 
eignty ... The world has become a real global place; not just a global market 
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place ... The global distribution of skills and knowledge will be the precondi- 
tion for the distribution of wealth in the world economy. 


He added that ‘it is important to listen ... not just to transfer best 
practice policies’. 

In 2000, representatives of the Group of Eight countries released the 
Okinawa Charter on the Global Information Society and created a Digital 
Opportunities Task (DOT) Force. This group reported in July 2001 (DOT 
Force, 2001b). The motivation for this initiative was the realization that the 
expansion of global trade and investment depends upon economic growth 
and global stability and that it is in the ‘enlightened self-interest’ of the 
wealthy countries to address problems that lead to the risk of instability. One 
means of addressing such problems is believed to be encouragement of the 
spread of an inclusive global Internet fabric and the removal of barriers to its 
use. In the context of the DOT Force deliberations and in associated forums 
for discussion about the global information society, there has been consider- 
ation of a collective vision of the way the new media can be used to enable 
all people to improve their social and economic circumstances. But the 
emphasis in these discussions is on the role of the new media in enabling 
productivity and efficiency gains in the economies and regions that are 
disadvantaged. Thus, for example, 


. poor countries (and within them poorer segments of the population) are 
bein further marginalised, as their access to opportunities for wealth creation 
is being reduced; considerable development opportunities are being missed, as 
productivity and efficiency gains are not being transmitted from rich to poor 
countries. (DOT Force, 2001a: 3) 


The DOT Force participants were seeking to mobilize action that will 
contribute to bridging the ‘digital divide’, to secure the participation by non- 
members of the Group of Eight, and to integrate digital technology initiatives 
within more broadly based development initiatives. In this context, it was 
recognized that ‘one size fits all’ policies are inappropriate and that simply 
acquiring knowledge of ‘best practice’ is an insufficient foundation for 
development because certain human capabilities are essential in order to 
absorb knowledge and put it to effective use. A senior public sector spokes- 
person attending one intergovernmental forum extended the discussion of 
policy issues beyond those of capabilities for economic development. He 
observed that 


. . ICTs [information and communication technologies] must be seen as a tool 
for empowerment of people and which could help bridge other divides of 
society ... Services must be citizen focused and fully integrated. Delivery 
must start from needs of citizens and business ... Special attention must be 
given to human capital development through knowledge advancement and 


training. 
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He emphasized the needs of citizens and business, but this balanced treat- 
ment of the issues by a senior representative of government was a somewhat 
unusual occurrence in the context of such forums. 

When representatives of government, firms, and civil society organiz- 
ations from around the world meet in these institutional settings, they often 
compare their common interests and different experiences with new media 
and the ‘digital divide’. They often agree about the importance of investment 
in the technical infrastructure of the new media and in content to achieve a 
range of economic and social goals. They also frequently observe that the 
opportunities associated with the new media must be considered in the light 
of the risk of reinforcing existing economic and social problems. But above 
all, they tend to suggest that knowledge gaps are the greatest barriers to 
economic development and that these must be alleviated through the pro- 
vision of efficient infrastructure, affordable access to new media, the pro- 
duction of relevant content, and increased attention to education provision 
and skills development. In addition, they generally insist that policy measures 
to promote more inclusive access to the new digital technologies must be 
linked to overarching policy goals for development. 

The rhetorical form that tends to be adopted in such policy forums is not 
only constructed to promote convergent viewpoints. The differences in the 
views of participants representing various organizations are not entirely 
swept away. But the rhetoric tends to acknowledge and encourage the use of 
the dominant technological configurations of the new media. These con- 
figurations are strongly biased to give priority to building capabilities con- 
sistent with the goal of strengthening the contribution of new media users to 
economic growth and development. 

And, as a senior public policy representative from the industrialized 
world put it during one forum, ‘the danger of the digital divide is real. 
There are possibilities to use these technologies to close the gap. We need 
to turn possibilities into probabilities.’ Education is essential and inter- 
national cooperation and sharing of experience can help governments to 
avoid mistakes and adopt ‘best practices’. Although a senior government 
representative of a developing country might argue for legislative reforms 
‘with a human face’, he or she might also observe that ‘this decade belongs 
to software and other services’. Little attention is given to whether the 
technical configuration of the new software and services is itself consistent 
with building capabilities that will empower citizens. Instead, the visions 
of the global new media and their consequences are informed by the 
premise that the ‘digital divide’ manifests itself in many ways, ‘dividing one 
business, region, or social group from another and affecting the ability of 
some countries to participate in the development process and market 
growth that others enjoy’. Problems can therefore be addressed by pro- 
viding access to technology. 
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Occasionally, the issue of human needs comes onto the agenda, as in the 
case of a DOT Force discussion forum in South Africa: 
Looking at the ‘new economy’ in isolation (dot.com fascination syndrome) is 
a recipe for failure: rooting efforts in good management, good governance and 
‘real needs’ is the proper way to contribute to various countries’ development 


efforts while respecting their differences. (DOT Force, 2001a: 10, emphasis 
added) 


During one policy forum, a South African researcher suggested that the 
‘digital divide’ discussion was overly focused on ‘costs and affordability’, 
-arguing that the most important question is ‘not what use of the internet, but 
whether initiatives are addressing community needs for information’. 
Another spokesperson from a northern African country argued that there is 
a ‘need to deliver the hope and the opportunity provided by equitable access 
to new technology. An emphasis on people.com is better than dot.com.’ He 
went on to observe that ‘the world will not be that different just by having 
the “e” in front of commerce or government’. A spokesperson for a global 
technology and service provider also emphasized the importance of ‘lifelong’ 
learning, but he argued that this was the responsibility of employees who 
should take advantage of the re-skilling opportunities offered by their 
employers. Again, the discussions and the rhetoric are mainly concerned with 
economic development and the contributions of the existing new media 
network configurations to this goal. Very occasionally the rhetorical form of 
these discussions highlights the possibility that the technological configur- 
ations of the new media may themselves be inappropriate to promote learning 
and the acquisition of the cognitive capacities necessary for citizens to achieve 
their goals and aspirations in society. Insofar as new media configurations are 
considered, it is only to the extent that it is recognized that ‘the choice of 
technical components must take into consideration the specific infrastruc- 
ture, demographic conditions, organizational capacities, and policy contexts 
of the region’ (TeleCommons Group, 2000: 23). 

Issues of culture and differences in perceptions of trust in the products 
and services supported by digital technologies surface in these policy dis- 
cussion forums from time to time. For instance, a spokesperson from South 
Africa observed that ‘many leaders of developed countries do not understand 
the need to recognise cultural differences’ or the desire of Africans to assert 
their ‘Africanness’. Developing countries want to be equal citizens in a 
global information society, not just citizens; and to develop a vision to 
provide a better and full life for all our citizens.’ The view of the problem of 
the ‘digital divide’ that tends to prevail is captured by a contribution of a 
private sector representative who claimed that the only response to the 
technological changes in the new media is to ‘adopt or perish! There are not 
many choices, there is only one way to go.’ 

The social construct, trust, is an important factor that influences whether 
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citizens are likely to regard new media developments as enhancing their 
ability to participate in society. The more or less taken-for-granted trust that 
citizens place in banks, credit agencies and governments in the industrialized 
countries is sometimes compared, in these policy discussions about the 
‘digital divide’, with the different conditions that are present in other coun- 
tries. In one forum, for example, a private sector representative from an 
eastern European country pointed out that for more than two years the banks 
in his country had been considering the use of electronic payment systems 
but ‘most people simply do not use a credit card’. He suggested that there are 
other systems that are not based on credit cards but that little effort was being 
given to the development of any technological alternatives. 

Another commentator representing a civil society organization in a dis- 
cussion forum observed that ‘there are questions about the extent to which 
consumers are sophisticated enough not to sign away rights because they may 
not be aware of the implications’. He suggested that there is a need to ‘rethink 
the underlying structure of consumer protections. Not as a way of promot- 
ing e-commerce, but rather as rights in the marketplace’ (emphasis added). In 
this instance, the issue of human rights becomes incorporated within the 
rhetorical form but only insofar as this applies in the economic sphere of pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

An emphasis on education and skills acquisition in these discussion 
forums occurs frequently in the rhetorical form of the debates, but these 
issues are often framed in terms of a skills crisis or in terms of the potential 
for the new media to support economic ‘leap-frogging’. As one participant 
from an intergovernmental organization suggested, ‘preventing the digital 
divide means that time is of the essence, but time is becoming shorter and 
shorter’ if leapfrogging is to occur in a way that stimulates economic growth 
and a catch-up of poor countries with the wealthy ones. Another participant 
with expertise in international trade commented that ‘the key peak is e- 
competency ... Leapfrogging is real, not just conjecture. We have moved 
onto e-management; it is a fast charging train.’ Here the emphasis is on speed, 
rapid investment in access to the new media, and in learning and capabilities 
development oriented towards growth. 

These illustrations of the rhetoric employed by those who participate in 
the intergovernmental policy community that is concerned with the ‘digital 
divide’ are to a degree anecdotal. Greater insight could be derived from a 
more systematic analysis of the content of such debates. Nevertheless, the 
evidence presented here does suggest that in the race to remove barriers to 
global information society access, the emphasis is on the new media con- 
figurations that are achieving the widest diffusion in the industrialized coun- 
tries and their transfer to bridge gaps in disadvantaged regions and countries. 
The use of these configurations of new media is expected to benefit users 
because of their improved access to digital information. The rhetoric is 
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consistent with an emphasis on the economic importance of the global inter- 
connection of people and markets. It is consistent with a focus on the know- 
ledge economy where hardware, software, and human capital become 
replacements for raw materials and for certain kinds of workers (Romer, 
1995). The rhetoric privileges the ‘new’ economy and implies that policy 
should focus mainly on how the workforce can acquire new capabilities for 
managing electronic businesses since the prospects for economic growth 
depend on reaping benefits from the organization of commerce around 
networks (Romer, 1986). The rhetorical form of the ‘digital divide’ discussion 
echoes this narrow conception of issues that are at stake in the global infor- 
mation society. It emphasizes economic growth and the deployment of pre- 
figured technologies, over issues of equity, social development and the need 
for a broader conception of the potential of the new media. 

Cultural differences and social needs are not entirely absent from the 
dominant rhetoric of the ‘digital divide’ debate. But these issues do not 
inform the overall vision of what must be done in terms of new media policy 
intervention. Policy interventions to reduce the ‘digital divide’ are under- 
stood to involve a process whereby, as a private sector spokesperson in one 
forum stated, ‘implementation is rapid; there are no decades any more... 
Countries are expected to set targets and begin to move.’ 

As a representative of one global company put it, ‘you cannot win by 
stopping, but you can choose where to move’ (emphasis added). This spokes- 
person is assuming that the capacity to choose exists, that is, that the maj ority 
of people do have the capabilities to choose between alternative ways of 
incorporating new media into their lives. It is also implicitly assumed that 
there is scope for choice in the technological configuration of the new media 
and over the types of information environments that emerge as a consequence 
of such choices. Yet a United Nations Human Development report states 
clearly that ‘a global map for the new technologies is being drawn up faster 
than most people are able to understand the implications — let alone respond 
to them — and faster than anyone’s certainty of the ethical and developmental 
impacts’ (UNDP, 1999: 1). The next section assesses the issue of whether the 
dominant configurations of new media provision are consistent with enabling 
the majority of citizens to acquire new media literacies. 


4. Dominant New Media Configurations 


A growing minority of policymakers, businesses, consumers and citizens is 
benefiting from Internet-based discussions and information resources that 
comprise a significant portion of new media activity (Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat, 2001). In August 2001 there were an estimated 512.41 million users of 
the Internet (Nua Internet Surveys, 2001). In some developing countries, the 
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growth rate in users is faster than the rate of growth in the industrialized 
countries. However, as the preceding discussion suggests, the biases in the 
configuration of the new media and their implications for building capabili- 
ties for informed debate are rarely acknowledged. To the extent that the bias 
of new media configurations is considered, this is usually only with respect 
to the statistic that some 68 percent of the Internet’s content is in the English 
language. This creates an obvious barrier for people who may wish to acquire 
capabilities through their use of new media (Global Reach, 2001), However, 
other biases of the new media are deeply embedded in the specific technical 
configurations that are becoming predominant, especially in the case of the 
Internet and the development of information applications using the World 
Wide Web. 

An examination of Internet-based information intermediaries offers 
insight into the way that technical design decisions reflecting the social and 
economic interests of new media developers are favouring certain new media 
applications and discouraging others. A vast number of information inter- 
mediaries are establishing sites on the World Wide Web. The private sector 
owners of these sites often claim that they support commercial transactions 
by any individual or firm seeking to buy or sell goods and services, regard- 
less of their geographical location. Yet Paré’s (2001) analysis of over 350 sites 
in the horticulture and garment sectors shows that the majority of these are 
‘walled’ sites, that is, they are for members only.? Even when these sites are 
open to all potential buyers and sellers, they do not always deliver the infor- 
mation and business support services they claim to provide at their home 
pages. It may appear that the owners of these web sites offer services such as 
logistics, assistance for goods producers to meet industry standards for 
quality or environmental protection, or help in verifying the identities of 
firms. But scrutiny of these sites indicates that few actually provide all these 
services and that the services offered are available mainly to a minority of 
firms that are members of closed clubs. Thus, the dominant trend or con- 
figuration bias of new media services in the commercial world of electronic 
commerce and electronic markets is exclusivity. This is inconsistent with the 
goal of ensuring that the new media offer opportunities for learning and 
participating in the global economy that are inclusive. 

A new media configuration bias is also suggested by the dominant forms 
of new media provision of services for citizens. Examination of information 
intermediary web sites in the health and education sectors and of web sites 
focusing on issues of environmental protection or globalization suggests that 
these sites, operated by institutions including governments, schools and 
development agencies, mainly provide structured, authoritative information? 
Although some of the sites in the sample examined appeared to support 
limited interactivity between citizens and public organizations, few were 
designed to enable citizens to contribute their own information, or indeed, 
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to participate in a learning process that would enable them to acquire capa- 
bilities for deciding how the information that is available should be valued or 
acted upon. 

There is also a growing number of web sites of organizations that claim 
to represent citizens (Centre for Civil Society and Centre for the Study of 
Global Governance, 2001). These civil society organizations confer authority 
on the information they provide through their web sites, but a cursory 
examination of many of these sites suggests that they are mainly ‘pushing’ 
information to users.* They do not appear to be configuring their new media 
applications in ways that will support the majority of citizens to acquire capa- 
bilities for making their own information contributions or to learn how to 
employ available information to choose between alternative courses of 
action. Most Internet-based information intermediaries keep track of infor- 
mation or enhance it with annotations and various kinds of personalization. 
But these web-based intermediaries appear to be providing very few 
resources that enable the majority of citizens to acquire the cognitive capac- 
ities for discriminating between alternative social choices. Yet this is essential 
if the new media are to assist in fostering new forms of ‘publicness’. 

These biases of new media configurations are inconsistent with claims 
that the new media are technological innovations with the potential to 
empower the majority of citizens. This suggests that there is a need to move 
the rhetoric of debates about the new media and social relations towards an 
examination of the range of capabilities and associated new media configur- 
ations that would be more consistent with the encouragement of deliberative 
democracy. 


5. Towards New Media Rights and Entitlements 


Too little emphasis is being given to whether the new media can be developed 
in ways that are likely to contribute to the reduction of poverty and to 
support socially productive networking among informed citizens (Pratt and 
Gill, 2001). Policy intervention is required to encourage new media develop- 
ments that can help to encourage the majority of citizens to acquire the capa- 
bilities or new media literacies necessary for a democratic dialogue. 

As Amartya Sen (1999) argues, citizens have an entitlement to acquire 
such capabilities and this is a fundamental human right. Functionings”, he 
suggests, are what people value doing or being, and they may be basic such 
as being free from hunger or illness, They may also be complex such as being 
able to participate in the life of a community or having self-respect. Sen argues 
that ‘capabilities’ should be understood as the functionings that an individual 
is actually able to achieve. Capabilities in this sense are the underpinning of 
the freedom of citizens to construct meaningful lives. 
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Extending the idea of capabilities to the issue of new media development 
and policy requires a shift away from a focus on the causes and consequences 
of the ‘digital divide’. It suggests the need for a focus on what citizens are able 
to do as a result of their interactions with the new media and what capabili- 
ties they are able to acquire as a result of those interactions. Sen’s (1999: 293) 
capabilities approach focuses on ‘the substantive freedom — of people to lead 
the lives they have reason to value and to enhance the real choices they have’, 
in this instance, through the dynamic of the relation between new media and 
social organization. 

Sen’s approach starts with a concern for human well-being and from the 
view that human choice and the freedom to act are essential human rights.5 
The main concern is with the individual’s capacity for social growth and with 
the acquisition of cognitive capabilities through learning. If the use of these 
cognitive capabilities is threatened so too is the satisfaction of basic human 
needs. If the configuration biases of the new media are not enabling the 
majority of citizens to acquire the cognitive capabilities for participating in 
deliberative democratic processes then there is an argument for a rights-based 
approach to new media policy. 

In the field of telecommunications policy, Garnham (2000) has drawn 
upon Sen’s work to argue that policy decisions about citizens’ entitlements 
to telecommunications service access should not be based upon assessments 
of merit or absolute wealth. Instead, they should be based upon an assess- 
ment of whether citizens should be entitled to such access in order to develop 
their capabilities. A similar argument applies in the case of the new media. 
There is a need for an evaluation process which is an exercise in social choice 
that requires public discussion, understanding and democratic acceptance. In 
his work on Development as Freedom, Sen (1999) observes that communi- 
cation and exchanges between people that are valued require basic education 
and training. He suggests that capabilities for being well-informed and able 
to participate freely in society are essential. However, in the absence of an 
assessment of how the new media can be configured to support the acqui- 
sition of such capabilities, the application of Sen’s argument about entitle- 
ments yields little more than a call for the new media to play a greater role in 
fostering informed dialogue. It does not provide insight into the actions that 
would be essential to encourage the configuration of new media in ways that 
foster the capabilities that Sen regards as being essential. 

Research on the development of capabilities required for using new 
media services provided by the public and private sectors is being undertaken 
(see Mansell, 2002) and there is discussion about the biases of the configur- 
ation of the Internet’s technical architecture (David, 2001). But research that 
would specify how the majority of the citizens can best use the new media 
to strengthen their freedoms to decide between alternative social choices and 
which takes account of the configuration biases of the new technologies and 
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services is virtually non-existent. A starting point for a research agenda that 
would contribute to a debate about the new media that embraces citizen’s 
rights and entitlements is outlined below. 

Social science analysis of the role of the new media in fostering ‘capa- 
bility acquisition’ should focus on the development of new media appli- 
cations that could provide alternatives to the dominant ‘broadcast’ or 
‘advertising-supported’ mode of digital information provision. For instance, 
some new media developers are providing free ‘toolkits’ for producing and 
sharing information in the public spaces of the Internet. The Internet Scout 
project, supported by the National Science Foundation and the Mellon Foun- 
dation in the USA, offers such a toolkit at its web site. This is designed to 
simplify the technical hurdles involved in creating and sharing web-based 
information and discussions (Scout Project, 2001). The software package 
allows individuals or organizations with a minimum level of technical exper- 

tise and resources to set up a web site and to manage it. This application relies 
on open source software and provides access to information that is available 
in the public domain. ` 

A web-based intermediary that solicits contributions of information 
from those who are not highly skilled in the use of the Internet is ID21 (2001), 
a development research site on the Web. Information can be copied or quoted 
without restriction and the originating authors are acknowledged so that the 
viewer can discern the provenance of the information. The Hansard Society 
(2001) is also developing new media applications that provide resources for 
all citizens to interact with electronic democracy initiatives. 

Initiatives that offer citizens new media tools for making contributions 
to public discussion or for sharing information are being developed in ways 
that support the acquisition of the cognitive capacities that citizens need if 
they are to develop new media literacies and to participate in a democratic 
dialogue. But most of these alternative new media configurations are in- 
adequately funded compared to those services that ‘push’ information at 
viewers. Most publicly sponsored and civil society organization web sites 
are offering authoritative information in a ‘broadcast’ or ‘advertising’ mode. 
They do not foster new media applications that will encourage the capabili- 
ties acquisition that Sen has in mind. 

The under-resourcing of alternative new media initiatives, such as those 
described in this section, can be addressed through policy intervention. 
However, this is unlikely to occur without a major shift in the rhetorical form 
of discussions about the relation between innovations in digital technologies 
and society. New media policy aimed at encouraging these developments will 
need to be presented in a rhetorical form that persuasively makes the case for 
a rights-based approach to policy based on the citizen’s entitlement to acquire 
capabilities for informed social dialogue. Since much of the discussion is 
conducted in intergovernmental forums, there is a need not only for more 
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systematic social science research on the social and technical relation in this 
area, but also for rights-based arguments to filter into the rhetoric employed 
by participants in the influential policy institutions. 


6. Conclusion 


Much can be done by extending existing new media initiatives to citizens 
through creative organizational and investment strategies (Heeks, 2001). But 
it is important to decompose new media configurations to ensure that invest- 
ment is encouraged in alternative new media applications that do not simply 
favour the dominant ‘broadcast’ mode of new media provision. The ‘digital 
divide’ rhetoric encourages a ‘blind spot’ in thinking about the new media 
and society relations. Innis (1951: 191) argued that ‘civilisation has been pro- 
foundly influenced by communication’ and that ‘oral discussion inherently 
involves personal contact and a consideration for the feelings of others’. The 
new media may offer the potential to foster democratic dialogue but, for the 
majority of citizens to participate, it will be essential for them to acquire capa- 
bilities for contributing information and for making decisions about the value 
and provenance of information. 

Most new media configurations favour exclusive electronic spaces for 
commercial activity and a ‘broadcast’ mode of authoritative information pro- 
vision in the non-commercial sphere. The social and technical characters of 
the new media are mutually constituted and this relation will continue to be 
malleable. Much greater attention should be given to policy intervention that 
favours Internet-based tools to support the acquisition of new media litera- 
cies by the majority of citizens. This could be encouraged through a debate 
that embraces a rights-based approach to policy and the actions that are 
required to respond to citizen entitlements in a global information society. 
The power of the new media could then be used to reshape social bonds and 
to foster a greater sense of community in a way that assists people in resolv- 
ing profound social problems that are facing humanity (Lévy, 1997: xxi). 

New media policy debates tend to be centred on legal issues, regulation, 
and the means to reduce the ‘digital divide’. These debates encourage policy 
measures aimed at the supply side of the new media industry and at efforts 
to control the market power of the largest firms. A rights-based approach to 
new media policy would encourage discussion and the formation of a con- 
sensus on the new media capabilities (or literacies) that all citizens are entitled 
to acquire. What policy measures would foster the growth of new media 
configurations that are responsive to the freedoms that people are entitled to 
in the Internet age? The public consensus on the answer to this question will 
vary from place to place. But if the bias of new media developments is 
responsive mainly to the needs of the minority of the population, then an 
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alternative is necessary. Public policy encouragement of investment in infor- 
mation intermediaries that are developing new media applications that enable 
most citizens to acquire the capabilities to become critical, informed partici- 
pants in democratic processes is one place to begin to develop a rights-based 
policy approach. 

Policies for the new media are encouraging the development of new 
media configurations that are responsive to the needs of a minority of citizens 
who are able to acquire capabilities for valuing information and contributing 
to public debates. Some citizens are using the new media to support their 
choices about their lives. For instance, they are using existing new media sites 
on the Internet to find and assess information about treatments for illness, 
about new skills and jobs, or about like-minded people. But, for those who 
are unable to use the new media in this way, much human potential is being 
lost. This is an infringement of human rights. 

Policies to reduce disparities in access to the new media are important. 
However, such policies do not address issues of citizen entitlements and 
rights in the global information society. The bias of new media configurations 
favours the minority of citizens: those who are best positioned to live their 
lives in an intensely technologically mediated world. A rights-based approach 
to new media policy has the potential to support and encourage new media 
developments that are consistent with aspirations to develop new forms of 
‘publicness’ that embrace the majority of citizens. 


Notes 


1 Such forums are usually open in the sense that the sponsors invite government, 
private sector and non-governmental organization representatives, but the proceed- 
ings are generally conducted on the understanding that the discussion is non- 
attributable. The material in this section is a compilation of comments offered by 
such participants over the period from 1997 to 2001. Contributors to the discus- 
sions are identified only in terms of their status and type of organization. The main 
source of evidence is drawn from the OECD Emerging Market Economy Forum 
on Electronic Commerce, held in Dubai, UAE, in January 2001 (see Mansell, 2001b, 
c for formal reports). Evidence is also drawn from discussions between experts on 
matters associated with the ‘digital divide’ in connection with the UN Commission 
on Science and Technology for Development in 1997 and the Commonwealth 
Agencies in 2001. 

The methodology for this analysis of web sites is documented in Paré (2001). 

The writer surveyed about 300 web sites across these sectors that appeared to be 
hosted in the UK in early October 2001 to assess the nature of the content and the 
degree to which the sites provided either interactive opportunities for learning how 
to use the information or opportunities to those accessing the sites to learn how to 
use web authoring or related tools. 


v N 
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4 The writer surveyed on a random basis 10 percent of the sites listed in Centre for 
Civil Society and Centre for the Study of Global Governance (2001). 

5 Sen’s capabilities approach is similar to the concept of self-actualization (Maslow, 
1954, 1968) which is concerned with people’s needs, functions and motivations. 
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Govind Kelkar and Dev Nathan 





U Gender Relations and 
NY Technological Change in Asia 


Sa changes are just as dramatic as economic and technological trans- 
formation. Technological change can also facilitate social change, turning 
patriarchy into “a contested domain, rather than a sphere of cultural repro- 
duction, leading to fundamental redefinitions of gender relations, family and 
sexuality’ (Castells, 2000: 2-3). In particular, advances in information tech- 
nologies have the potential to change the organization of work. We will look 
at the effects of these and earlier technological changes in the areas of gender 
relations and cultural ceilings. Our major questions are: how are women 
affecting and have been affected by these wide-ranging technological 
advances? How do we understand the ongoing contradiction of development 
policy — being efficient and productive as well as pursuing social and gender 
equality and sustainable human development? 


Women’s Employment and Technological Change 


In Asia as a whole and particularly in East and Southeast Asia, women have 
entered the industrial labour force on a larger scale and faster than in any 
other developing region of the world. This is part of the process of globaliz- 
ation, as export markets provide scope for developing light industry far 
beyond what the national, internal markets did. Within the labour-intensive 
export-oriented industries the employment of young women (‘nimble 
fingers’) has risen much faster than that of men (Lim, 1985; Banerjee, 1991). 
In Bangladesh women make up 90 percent of the more than 500,000 workers 
in the export-oriented garments industry. In the older import-substitution 
and capital and technology-intensive industries men were employed in a 
much higher proportion than women (ESCAP, 1987: 73). 

A comprehensive study of labour force statistics in six countries (Japan, 
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South Korea, Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia and India; Horton, 1996) shows 
that women’s participation in the labour force exhibits a number of charac- 
teristic patterns. The ‘double-peaked’ or M-shaped labour supply curve 
where women participate prior to marriage and childbearing and then return 
to the labour force when the children are older is seen in Japan and South 
Korea (Horton, 1996). The ‘single-peaked’ pattern of early participation 
without a later return to the labour force is prevalent in Malaysia. The 
‘plateau’ (or inverted U) is more prevalent in rural areas where women do not 
interrupt their labour force participation for childbearing. While Thailand 
has a ‘high plateau’, with consistently high labour force participation rates, 
India and Indonesia have lower plateaux patterns. China too has a high 
plateau participation rate (Nathan and Kelkar, 1997). 

Between the 1960s and 1980s, labour force participation rates changed, 
with consistent upward shifts. Participation rates have gone up for older 
women, while in Japan and South Korea there is evidence of an increase in 
the middle, meaning that the trough between the two peaks is being filled in 
by women working during the middle years. For India and Indonesia there 
is not much of an increase in labour force participation rates. Overall, the 
growth in labour force participation is likely to be related to the growth of 
the economy and also its rate of participation (via exports) in the global 
economy. 

All the countries studied exhibit shifts out of agriculture into manu- 
facturing, commerce and services. Thailand and Malaysia have a higher share 
of women workers in agriculture, while the Philippines tends to have the 
lowest share of women in agriculture and the highest in manufacturing and 
services (Horton, 1996: 20). China has a consistently high plateau of women’s 
urban employment (Guo and Zhou, 1999), although there is a rapid fall in 
employment of women after the age of 50. 

It is important to note that there has been a shift of women workers from 
the status of unpaid family workers to that of employees, though in the case 
of India it is to that of casual, home-based rather than regular employees 
(Horton, 1996: 26). This shift represents a technical change, not within an 
existing industry, but in terms of the over-proportionate growth of light 
industry, leading to a change in the technological composition of overall 
economic activity. Has this movement of women as employees into light 
industry or commerce brought benefits to women concerned? Has it 
weakened the grip of patriarchy, or does it merely function within the 
confines of the old familial relations? 

On the first question, it must be pointed out that the new export 
industries represented the first avenue for the large-scale entry of women 
into industry. For young women coming from confined, rural backgrounds, 
the introduction of modern industry and machinery certainly represented 
an advance. They learned new technologies and new methods of work 
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organization, as against the craft or agricultural methods or housework they 
had been used to. After a while they also absorbed the changed and faster 
rhythms of factory production, even where the basic activity, say, em- 
broidery, was no different from that done earlier in the home. Cooperative 
activity and team skills based on a division of labour replaced home-based, 
craft-style production. 

One of the young women who was crippled in the Zhili toy factory fire 
in China explained her reasons for going to work in such a place: “We had 
heard that working conditions in the factories were tough, but we were 
fascinated by the idea of exploring the colourful urban life’ (ARENA, 1995: 
43), and because of the resulting changes from urban exposure: 


It is difficult for girls returning from urban work to find husbands, because 
though they have some money, they are not as ignorant as women who stay in 
the village all their life and have gone no further than 200km from home. Men 
might find these women too clever and too independent. The women, having 
seen the outside world, would be more critical of traditional practices in the 
village, and would also have links with each other, sharing experiences and 
memories. (pp. 445) 


After they have been working for a while, young women from rural areas 
are indistinguishable in dress and style from urban women (Tao, 1995: 7). In 
terms of earnings, although wages are very low compared to what is earned 
in organized large industry, they still represent much more than what could 
have been earned in the stagnant rural settings from which these women 
come. The wages of women in Bangladesh's garment sector are at least double 
what they could have earned in the informal sector or in rural areas (World 
Bank, 1995: 73). While it was the push of rural stagnation that induced these 
women to seek employment, it is not as though they are indentured or other- 
wise bonded labourers. Thus, one must expect that they earn more even in 
the low-paid garment sector than they could elsewhere. 

Along with the above, there is the increase in dignity that goes with being 
a wage-earner, often even the major income provider in the family. In family 
agriculture, the women's contribution would have been subsumed in the 
general household labour and not even acknowledged, given that men are the 
owners of land in most of Asia. The men also have greater control over the 
income from agriculture. But in the condition of wage-earners, women have 
a greater prestige in the family and are also likely to have more control over 
how their income is spent, which is what Amartya Sen's theory of the family 
as a site of co-operative conflict would predict (Sen, 1990). The above-quoted 
World Bank study found that 57 percent of women garment workers deter- 
mined how their own wages are spent and even that their husbands con- 
tributed 1.3 to 3.7 hours to household work per day (World Bank, 1995: 73). 

The young women also became more proficient in their skills and could 
“take the initiative and promote the development of new technology” (Tao, 
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1995: 10). In the factory studied, women workers put forward 95 percent of 
suggestions to improve production. Although this contributes to greater 
profit, it also demonstrates the initiative of women workers after a period of 
adjustment. 

The buyers from the North who buy garments from the South earn high 
profits from the sale of these garments. For the women garment workers 
themselves, it represents an advance not only in terms of income but also 
because it enables them to improve their status and position within the 
family. Yet it is still sweated women’s labour, on the basis of which the 
developing countries have built their competitive positions in world trade. 

The development of information technology (IT) in Asia has had a 
significant impact on women. Overall figures of the number of women in the 
Indian IT industry are not available due to the lack of gender-disaggregated 
data in existing literature, including the National Association of Software and 
Service Companies study (NASSCOM, 2001a). But it is estimated that 
women constitute 21 percent of the total IT workforce, which is higher than 
their participation in the national economy as a whole, now at 13 percent 
(NASSCOM, 2001b). 

What has been the impact of women’s entry into the IT sector on existing 
gender roles and relations? Studies of village pay phones in rural Bangladesh 
(Richardson et al., 2000) and computer-aided technologies and teleworking 
in Malaysia and India (Ng, 2001; Mitter, 2000; Mitter and Sen, 2000; 
Gothoskar, 2000; Kelkar et al., 2002) have observed that household income 
has increased, and women have more mobility and more say in household 
matters. But it is also pointed out that women’s work has multiplied, and the 
gender-based divisions of labour have been maintained, and in some cases 
even magnified with the introduction of new information and communi- 
cation technologies (ICTs). 

There is, however, an undeniable improvement in the social mobility and 
work participation rate of women in the IT industry. The nature of work 
(such as flexitime, teleworking and working from home or from decentral- 
ized centres), the tools (such as e-mail and Internet) and the individualization 
of capacities required by IT make women more able to take decisions on their 
own and offer greater scope to enhance their agency. IT does, therefore, con- 
stitute the basis of the redefinition of traditional gender norms and supports 
a media of information, understanding and knowledge in which women’s 
interests, opinions and rights are taken into account. Nevertheless, they are 
restricted by the dominant interests of the market and the state. This provides 
a non-threatening mobilization of women’s labour for the benefit of their 
families and communities. It has not yet been possible for women in the IT 
sector to challenge structural inequalities and gender relations. 

Gender inequality is embedded in the history and political economy of 
the Asian region, including India. Yet, women are not silent observers of the 
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male appropriation of traditional and technological knowledge, power and 
resources. There are women (as evident through the women’s movement, 
women’s writings, NGOs) who speak publicly against the growing male 
dominance and control of resources. Others are silent but would speak if 
power and resource inequality did not create obstacles. There are also women 
who keep quiet and have no realistic choice other than compliance with the 
male dominance. This silence is a result of fear of insult and assault on the 
body. Conceding that there is power and gender inequality in the market, 
many women prefer to work outside the home, in an attempt to improve their 
social position, than be subject to family-based dependency and coercion. 


Computers and Skill 


More recently, advances in IT have led to changes in the organization of 
work. The technological shift from labour-intensive to capital-intensive 
methods involves a considerable financial investment. The costly machines 
also require skilled workers to operate them. Unlike, for instance, assembly- 
line manufacturing work, chip production requires more than just literacy. It 
requires the ability to comprehend general problems and solve them. Com- 
puterized manufacture cannot be carried out by successive cohorts of young 
workers, as is possible in garment manufacture. Consequently workers now 
stay on for long careers, even for all of their working life. 

The new organization of labour is characterized by group working, or 
Quality Control Circles (QCCs) and multi-tasking rather than the assembly- 
line style single tasks. In the context of new forms of the organization of pro- 
duction made possible by computerization, do the new technology and its 
associated organization of labour lead to a de-skilling of labour? Definitions 
of skilled and unskilled labour, or heavy and light labour, are notoriously 
gender-loaded concepts. Women’s labour in weeding or transplanting is taken 
as neither skilled nor heavy, while ploughing is considered both skilled and 
heavy. In the industrial context, however, one may pay attention to whether 
labour has a character of being in relation to the whole of a product or process 
or to just a part of it. The more the labour relates to the whole of a product, 
rather than to just a part, the less would be the alienation in the labour 
process. 

In the early days of the electronics industry in the 1970s in Malaysia, the 
nature of work in, for instance, wire-bonding, limited an operator to a single 
machine. There were three women to each machine. The tasks were monot- 
onous and ‘narrowly dextrous in skill terms’. But in the mid-1980s each 
worker was performing multiple jobs — material handling, wire-bonding and 
quality inspection. “In addition, vertically, the operator now reasons, solves 
problems, maintains machinery used (including simple machinery repair), 
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uses statistical process control to monitor yield and inventory flow, and 
attempts improvements’ (Rasiah, 1994: 22, in Mohamad and Ng, 1997: 13). 
As the authors point out, in a way the women have been de-skilled of their 
former skills of nimbleness and dexterity. But they have acquired new skills, 
‘such as the ability to make judgements, literacy, ability to undertake tasks 
requiring multiple skills, logic, inventiveness, creativity, capacity for training 
and motivation to learn more [which] are more valued than the previous 
“lower-order” qualities’ (p. 30). 

While the new work requires more skills, it does not mean that the same 
women will be retrained for it. In banks in India, older women were not 
retrained, but young workers with some computer knowledge were hired 
instead (Gothoskar, 1994: 169). Similarly, in Indian iron ore mines, when 
manual loading was replaced by mechanical loading, nearly all the women 
were forced to retire, while men alone were retrained for the new jobs (Sen, 
1995). In Vietnam, with the introduction of new technology, ‘many middle- 
aged women had to move to unskilled low-paid jobs or to go to an early 
retirement without a clear future’ (Nguyen, 1997: 67). 

Such changes in the organization of work do seem to reduce alienation. 
However, the factory and the results of a woman’s work, other than her 
wages, still belong to the owner/manager. What does change is the system of 
dominance of capital over labour: rather than a brutal despotism, there is now 
a seeming consent of labour to the hegemony of capital (Burawoy, 1983). 
However, one should not forget the context in which this ‘consent’ is secured 
— it is the context of having no other option for earning a living. Further, it is 
the consent that increases the pressure to perform continuously at one’s 
maximum capacity, to be permanently attentive, with all the attendant strains 
and stresses. This, along with long working hours, as in Japan and South 
Korea, has led to the phenomenon of karoshi, or death from overwork. This 
has so far been a ‘privilege’ of men. It could affect women workers too, 
provided they remain in the ranks of the permanent workers. 

Even in the context of multi-tasking and the QCCs, men still have a 
monopoly over some areas of work. Men set the machines, while women 
operate them. While the tasks of operators have become more comprehen- 
sive, they still remain separate from those of the workers who set and 
program the machines. In the Chinese computer industry, with the intro- 
duction of new technology and the expansion of the industry, men still 
dominate as workshop directors and supervisors. “This gender segregation is 
even more evident in the foreign subsidiaries . . . with technologies which 
allow for international fragmentation of labour processes’ (Zhou and Guo, 
1995: 65). 

Mechanization and computerization of manufacturing do reduce the 
physical component of labour and increase the skill or knowledge component 
of labour. They make it possible for women to take up jobs in manufacturing 
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that were formerly the preserve of men. This would require young women 
to also take up technical training in areas of manufacturing. Further, with the 
abolition of the loaded distinction between ‘heavy’ and ‘light’ work, it is 
easier to argue for equal wages for women and men for work of equal value. 
In the metallurgy industry in China, for example, women used to make up 
only one percent of the total work force. But with the introduction of new 
technology, reducing the ‘heaviness’ of work, the proportion of women 
employed in the Beijing Iron and Steel Company and in the Benxi Iron and 
Steel Company in Liaoning Province has gone up to 28 percent in each case 
(Guo and Zhou, 1999: 71). 

In many ways, the spread of IT-enabled services has been immensely 
beneficial to both women and men, especially to those who have limited skills 
and lack of resources to invest in higher education. The minimum wage in 
India is just over Rs 1000 per month, while in the IT industry, monthly wages 
range from Rs 5000 to Rs 15,000. 

There is a proliferation of call centres, cyber cafes and medical tran- 
scription centres in Indian cities, typically employing young male and female 
trainees for three to six months. There are no unions, no tenure and there- 
fore, no job security or protection for women and men in this industry. Many 
feel that the job offers no challenges, no scope for growth and very little satis- 
faction. In a study in Mumbai, Gothoskar (2000) quotes from an interview 
with three workers in the back-office of an airline company: ‘But to tell you 
the truth, the work itself is very boring. There is nothing creative or chal- 
lenging in the work itself. Sometimes, we wonder what we are doing here’ (p. 
2295). It is repetitive and boring and also quite stressful if the team leaders or 
production managers are not very good. However, these workers are happy 
to be away from the everyday drudgery of housework for a few hours at least. 
It gives them new energy to tackle responsibilities at home, and they say that 
their relationships with their husbands and other family members have 
improved. When they stayed at home all the time, they were always tense, 
which led to many quarrels with their husbands. 


Technology and Gender Needs 


The needs of domestic or reproductive labour are the least addressed in 
technological development. In the market-dominated system, the extent to 
which reducing the drudgery of domestic labour and its health hazards is 
dealt with depends on the extent to which women’s work is monetized. It 
also requires attention to what are now ‘women’s needs’ in the existing 
division of labour. For instance, changes in house or kitchen design to 
promote more gender-equal roles (sharing of domestic labour between 
women and men) and to make the labour less hazardous need to be integrated 
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into new architectural practices. But this requires more women architects and 
technicians, as well as consultation with women users of these technologies, 
so that they can participate in their design. 

Technology is produced by human beings within a particular social, 
political and economic context. A lot of our present technology originated 
with the requirements of military research. The Internet itself was designed 
in order to enable the US military command to keep in continuous touch with 
its various units around the world. What questions will be addressed, what 
answers will be promoted, are all based on social structures. Technology does 
not merely have an effect on economy and society. It is the processes of the 
economy, polity and society that determine technology itself. 

‘Woman’ is a social and not a biological category. Thus woman has to be 
considered in conjunction with man as the gender categories of society. The 
construction of these gender categories depends on the social division of 
labour and other responsibilities within the family and in society. This social 
division of labour varies from society to society. 

Can technology play a leading role in spurring change? It is not tech- 
nology itself that has inevitable consequences, but the economic and social 
situation in which technologies are introduced, and the balance of forces at 
any time. Certainly, systems to reduce the labour of cooking, house cleaning, 
domestic laundry, etc. may make it easier for working couples to share 
domestic duties. But it is also possible for such technologies not to lead to 
such changes in sharing. In Japan, for example, labour-saving technology 
does not lead to any sharing of housework between the two genders. So long 
as women do not insist that their careers are as important as those of their 
husbands, and that housework be shared or socialized (even commercialized 
in parts, like using a laundry, or external catering), there need not be any 
change in gender relations, no matter what technology is available. 

Just as women’s unvalued labour, particularly domestic labour, inhibits 
the adoption of labour-saving technologies in the home, the incidence of very 
poorly paid labour (child labour) also inhibits technological upgrading in 
those sectors of industry employing it. Child labour is usually discussed in 
the context of social standards that countries should adopt. But the question 
is also relevant to matters of technological change in industry. When such 
cheap labour is employed, as in carpet manufacturing or the matches 
industry, there is no pressure for moving up the technological ladder or for 
more modern systems of production. Conversely, pressures to abolish child 
labour will force those industries to adopt new technologies and methods of 
production in order to retain their competitive position in the global market. 
In particular, threats of boycott of products made by child labour can have a 
positive impact in forcing technological upgrading. 

Feminists have long argued that the family cannot be seen as an 
‘altruistic’ institution in which the welfare of all is uniformly the principle of 
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distribution of labour and benefits (Folbre, 1994; Kelkar, 1992). Supple- 
menting gender inequalities are the age-based hierarchies, which oppress as 
well as nurture. The family is not a sacrosanct institution inside which the 
law cannot reach. One of the advances of the feminist debate of the last few 
decades is to extend the notion of human rights from merely regulating 
relations between the state and individuals to one between individuals within 
and across families, in the famous slogan ‘the personal is political’. And the 
family also needs to be reformed, both in relations between the genders and 
in relations between the generations. 


Gender Factors Inhibiting Access to Education 


The level of education of girls is decided within the family, with all its 
economic and other considerations. The fact that in most of Asia women are 
expected to marry out of their parental home restricts girls’ education. It is 
common for young girls to begin working as wage-earners so that their 
younger brothers can continue their education. But in some villages in China, 
even where there was no income constraint to girls continuing their edu- 
cation, we found that girls did not study as long as boys. At times we were 
told that it was not a girl’s job to study as much as a boy. Strengthening this 
idea, or giving it current validity, is the pattern of marriage and post-marital 
residence. Women are expected to go away to their husbands’ villages or 
households after marriage. The income that a daughter might subsequently 
earn is lost to her parents. 

However, we did see a collectively-owned village, Nanjie in Henan 
Province, China, where the village not only insisted on the continued edu- 
cation of girls (beyond the nationally compulsory middle school) but has 
even begun to encourage matrilocal marriages, so as not to lose educated 
persons (Nathan and Kelkar, 1997: 35). Flexibility of post-marital residence 
and the reduction of parents’ dependence on children (sons) for support after 
retirement could both contribute to increasing the period that girls spend in 
education. 

Increasing the period of education beyond present compulsory levels is 
particularly important for entry into more skilled work. Here again, merely 
making such education available will not be sufficient. Changes in post- 
marital residence patterns and post-retirement responsibilities are needed to 
ensure that women are able to take advantage of the increased education 
possibilities. Analysing the somewhat different pattern of the Philippines, 
where women dominate in higher education, is useful to further understand 
this question (ESCAP, 1987). 
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The combination of IT with telecommunications, particularly satellite com- 
munications, has transformed the world of communications. During the 
“internal emergency” regime in the mid-1970s in India, when there were strict 
controls on the press, it was through word of mouth and leaflets that oppo- 
sition to the excesses of the regime were transmitted and finally ended in the 
defeat of the ruling party. By contrast, during the demonstrations against 
military rule in Bangkok and other Thai cities, demonstrators often kept in 
touch with each other by mobile phone, and although Thai TV did not broad- 
cast pictures of the demonstrations, those who had access to satellite dishes 
could watch them on foreign TV networks. 

Women's groups in various parts of Asia are able to keep in touch with 
each other and with groups in other parts of the world through e-mail and 
other such communication systems. The resulting networks of such organiz- 
ations are able to work in close coordination in conducting campaigns on 
various issues affecting women. Indigenous women's groups, indigenous 
people's organizations, organizations protesting against large dams — all such 
groups are now networking in a manner made possible by the new com- 
munications technology. 

Initially, globalization of communications gave rise to fears of hom- 
ogenization. It was as though the whole world would be reduced to one 
uniform culture, a McDonaldization of the world. It was not predicted that 
new technologies could also be used by various groups, and not just by the 
various states of the world. In the manner that print media gave rise to nation 
states, so electronic media have given rise to two new communities. First, the 
local community is now able to project itself globally. This process, which 
was enhanced by the appearance of cheap audio and video, has been greatly 
accelerated by the electronic media and the Internet. The growth of the elec- 
tronic media has broken the monopoly of states over the modernization 
project (Appadurai, 1997: 10). The second community that has received a 
great boost from the reach of electronic communications is the “global civil 
society” (Pieterse and Parekh, 1997: 15), or parts of it that agree on value 
systems but exist in different locations, the “epistemological communities” 
(Alison Assieter, quoted in Yuval-Davis, 1997: 131). 

How do inequalities of power between the North and the South, 
between transnational corporations and local communities, between states 
and groups, affect the flow of information and cultural exchanges in the new 
telecommunications system? More of the information and cultural features 
will flow from those who are more powerful. But this predominance is due 
not only to power, but also to the acceptance of the values of the powerful as 
those which are valid for the whole world and represent the future of all 
peoples. The fascination with the USA, its jeans and Coke, is not only due to 
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its power, but also due to its symbols being identified as the signs of success, 
whether in Beijing, Jakarta or New Delhi. 

Nevertheless, there is a noticeable change in cultural flows. Just as there 
is now more intra-Asian trade, there are also more tourists travelling within 
Asia. Asian TV networks broadcast across borders. The cultural products of 
distinct parts of Asia, particularly of the two countries with the largest dia- 
sporic communities in Asia (China and India) are now directly exported to 
other parts of Asia, without the mediation of the Euro-American centres 
(good examples are Chinese kung fu films or Hindi film songs). 

The equation of the values of the powerful with the values of success is 
not new. Nor is the domination of information and cultural flows by the 
powerful. But the new media do make it possible for small groups and 
people’s movements (the women’s, ecology and other movements) to put 
forward their position more effectively in the various discourses. For 
example, in the course of the women’s anti-liquor movement in the state of 
Andhra Pradesh in India, the Women’s Feature Service was able to put out 
news about this movement and the views of its participants to women’s, civil 
rights and other non-governmental organizations around the world. While 
in the days of print media it would have been very difficult for groups of rural 
women to project their views nationally, let alone globally, now such trans- 
mission of news and views is possible (and, in fact, difficult to stop). The 
transformation of telecommunications does not end power inequality, but it 
does allow disadvantaged groups more scope to project themselves than was 
possible during the era of print media. 

Since such use of telecommunications is largely by groups and not indi- 
viduals, the cost of a computer and related equipment is not a major factor 
restricting its spread. Rather, it is the lack of familiarity with the English 
language that restricts women’s use of these facilities. The localization of 
programs into various languages is necessary for the use of the new tele- 
communications systems to become more widespread. This, in turn, depends 
on the depth of the market for software in a language — it would benefit from 
higher incomes that would increase the market for personal computers, or for 
the cheaper Internet-based systems that are being developed. Localization of 
the software in local languages is essential for moving the new telecommuni- 
cations system beyond its current elite use. Recently, M. S. Swaminathan 
Research Foundation set up an innovative program for Village Knowledge 
Centres in a group of six villages in Pondicherry in India. Two major features 
of the project were the development of local-language Tamil software, and 
gender sensitivity (for example, considering the health needs of impoverished 
rural women) in assessment of the information needs of local people. 

The globalization of debates on human rights and values has highlighted 
differences on human rights and women. In the Bangkok Declaration (1993), 
women’s NGOs and other popular movements in Asia took the stand that 
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... while human rights are universal in nature they must be considered in the 
context of a dynamic and evolving process of international norm-setting, 
bearing in mind the significance of national and regional particularities and 
various historical, cultural and religious backgrounds. 
The Bangkok Declaration correctly pointed out that questions of economic 
and social rights (right to food, shelter, clothing, a violence-free home, etc.) 
were given no place in the human rights discourse. The Asian NGOs also 
argued that individual rights had to be subordinated to the rights of the com- 
munity, and the prime need of development. But the central question was that 
of violence against women as a human rights concern, along with the inte- 
gration of women’s concerns in human rights issues. 

The discourse on community is very much a non-Western contribution 
to the discussion on rights and development. But it should not be assumed 
that these communities are homogeneous, possessing no further groups 
within them. Women and men form two groups within these communities. 
They have more or less well-defined and different social roles. For instance, 
even in matrilineal communities, women are not the political representatives 
of the community. Thus, while community is a valid unit of analysis, it 
needs redefinition in terms of the roles of women and men. These redefin- 
itions come about through conflict and struggle, which are themselves part 
of cultural practice. 

We should note that cultures are not static, something given for all time. 
They change and the sources of change may be varied. Many changes origi- 
nate in ideas gained from other cultures, from inter-cultural discussion and 
communication. But whether particular ideas originate from an intra-cultural 
critique or from inter-cultural discussion, the ideas change the existing 
cultural practice of the group or community concerned. It is this changing 
cultural practice that forms the basis for the recognition of new human rights. 


Human rights clearly have become part of a much wider, globalized, cultural 

network of perspectives. This does not mean, however, that they simply consti- 

tute an influx of alien meaning or cultural form which enters into a vacuum or 

inscribes itself on a cultural tabula rasa’. They enter into various kinds of inter- 

actions with already existing meanings and meaningful forms; in this case 

particular conceptions of ... men and women, for instance. (Prei, 1996: 307) 

The multiple cultural flows are still asymmetrical. As pointed out earlier, 

power is a factor in all communications. While new technologies enable the 
weaker sections, nations and other groups, to put forward their positions in 
the world flow of culture and human values, they have not yet ended the 
asymmetry of the flows. 
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New visions and new technologies that enable them to be realized can only 
be developed in an atmosphere that encourages non-conformity. Major inno- 
vations always start out small. Over time, what starts out as individual 
defiance may become a new social norm. In technology, too, innovation starts 
out in small organizations, which then grow (or are taken over by others). 
An overemphasis on conforming to the norm, other than in such general 
matters as adhering to the principles of justice and goodness, will only stifle 
initiative. The recent economic crisis of Southeast and East Asia shows clearly 
that these countries have reached the limits of ‘catch-up’ industrialization 
based on cost saving and cheap labour. A crisis, however, is also a time of 
opportunity, a time when the directions of society including gender norms 
can be set anew. 

Discussion about innovation usually focuses on economic incentives, 
competition, economic institutions and the like. Nowadays political democ- 
racy also enters the arena as a necessary factor for innovation. Beyond these 
areas, it is necessary to draw attention to ways of thinking and cultures. A 
culture which insists on a strict hierarchical separation of the thinker from 
the producer, as Brahmanism or Confucianism with their additional norms 
for women’s domesticity and inferior social position, is unlikely to do well 
in relation to mundane problems of production. And even in a politically 
democratic system, such as Japan, a culture that stresses conformity is 
unlikely to be conducive to innovation. Economics and politics are necessary 
but not sufficient factors for encouraging innovation. 

If East and Southeast Asia face the question of raising the cultural ceiling 
to be innovative, South Asia faces an even more restrictive cultural ceiling — 
its continued tolerance and justification (a justification in some instances 
couched in nationalistic terms of maintaining competitiveness) of mass illit- 
eracy, particularly of women, and child labour. This is a basic cultural ceiling 
that has to be overcome in order for South Asia to emulate East and South- 
east Asia’s investment-driven accumulation, let alone go beyond it. 

In the postcolonial world of the last 50 years in Asia, one broad con- 
clusion can be reached: overall, women have advanced in the search for more 
equal gender relations in most of the continent. The challenges to patriarchy 
are increasing and patriarchy is weakening. While the new information tech- 
nologies in manufacturing, services and communications have great promise 
in terms of dissolving old bases of discrimination, such as heavy and light 
work, the potential of these technologies for decentralized and more humane 
development, with participatory political structures, has yet to be realized 
because of continuing patriarchal relations and the domination of accumu- 
lation over development goals. 


The cultural ceiling exhibits itself starkly in relation to women. The idea 
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that technology is not for women, that women are not technologically- 
minded, is strongly embedded not only in Asian thinking, but also that of 
Europe and America. The many technological innovations that women have 
historically been responsible for, including the creation of agriculture, are 
ignored in such thinking. Women’s knowledge, based on their labour, is 
ignored in the creation of new technology. The cultural ceiling that effectively 
debars women from contributing to creating new technologies needs to be 
overcome in order to increase the potential of human society. 
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AEU Innovative Health Technologies and 

N the Social: Redefining Health, 
Medicine and the Body 


Introduction 


1 like to begin with a story of what we might call an ‘uncertainty- 
statement” from a major genomics firm. It came in a press release announc- 
ing the anticipated scientific and product development that a new line of 
inquiry might create: ‘Except for the historical information contained herein, 
the matters set forth [here] are forward looking statements ... [that] are 
subject to risks and uncertainties that may cause actual papers to differ mate- 
rially’ (cited in Sunder Rajan, 2000: 1). As a metaphor for both the promise 
and uncertainty associated with the implications of innovative health tech- 
nologies (IHTs), this disclaimer is perfect. Much of the promise of IHTs, such 
as in the fields of genetics and informatics, depends on masking such uncer- 
tainty and mobilizing a range of claims about their future therapeutic impact. 

The relationship between any new — however embryonic — health tech- 
nologies and those already established will depend on how they are received 
in the present and this in turn depends on whether they are regarded as 
making sense, and if they can be translated into the more everyday world of 
the technology user. It is perhaps worth noting that this is as true for the 
physician as it is for the lay person. For example, an editorial comment in a 
British Medical Journal special issue on genetics noted: 


As we watched the growing excitement and hype around the human genome 
project, we at the BMJ had a vision of the Oscar ceremonies. The scientists are 
in their tuxedos and sparkling dresses, slapping each other on the back, slurping 
champagne, and making extravagant, raiti speeches. Our readers are like the 
silent army of cleaners waiting outside: once the scientists have moved on to 
the next (postgenomic) party, they’ll come in and start cleaning. (British 
Medical Jou 2001) 
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Such remarks suggest that new health technologies may promise more 
than is deliverable and make new demands on those who try to deliver them. 
The comments also imply that technologies are only really successful when 
they make sense within the existing social relations within which they are to 
function, suggesting the crucial role played by the translation and even re- 
invention of technologies into everyday contexts of use. 

This articulation between technologies and the context of use through 
which their meaning and utility are constructed is, of course, a key theme 
within science and technology studies (STS) (see e.g. McLaughlin et al., 1998; 
Grint and Woolgar, 1997). It is one that has been developed in particular 
through an examination of medical knowledge and practice as they are 
mediated by new technologies (as in Berg and Mol, 1997; Casper and Berg, 
1995; May and Ellis, 2001), work that has brought STS and the sociology of 
health and medicine more closely together. Studies on the (re-)classification 
of illnesses through a genetics discourse (Lippman, 1994; Kerr and 
Cunningham-Burley, 2000), on organization and control within the clinical 
domain (Atkinson, 1995; Rabinow, 1992), or on the construction of alterna- 
tive futures for technologies (Nelis, 2000) document the contested, socially 
constructed and variable ‘pathways’ of medical technologies. 

The scope and richness of such studies reflect the fact that medicine has 
itself become more and more dependent on increasingly sophisticated tech- 
nologies that have been drawn from bioscience, engineering, information 
technologies and elsewhere. The increasing reliance on such technologies 
marks what Pickstone (2000) has called a shift from ‘biographical medicine’ 
to “techno-medicine”, The latter has of course been driven by pharmaceutical 
and medical devices industries and according to some represents a funda- 
mental shift from a public health social-hygienist framework for medical pro- 
vision, to one which has become increasingly obsessed with ‘miracle 
technology’ — the creeping fetishization of technology, hardware and 
gadgetry (Knight, 1986; Blume, 1997). 

Accompanying these studies, yet pointing to the paradoxes of a society 
shaped by a more powerful yet ambiguous technoscience, have been the 
broader theoretical debates over the arrival of the risk society (Beck et al., 
1994; Lupton, 1999) and the dismantling of the cultural and political bases of 
expertise and trusted knowledge (Barnes, 1999). Not surprisingly, such 
deconstructionism has led to a focus on what many once called the ‘relativ- 
ity’ of knowledge, but now construe in terms of ‘uncertainty’, a notion that 
seeks to combine the epistemological contingency of relativism with a social 
contingency that emphasizes the reflexivity of knowledge and action. 

Medical science is a site particularly laden with risk and uncertainty 
today. As a result, the long-standing sociological argument that society is 
subject to the power of ‘medicalization’ suddenly seems open to question, or 
at least overstates the degree of control that medicine currently enjoys 
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(Williams, 2001). Much medical sociology has, over the past two decades, 
offered us an account of the ever-increasing strength of the biomedical model 
of illness and disease and the professional dominance that goes with it. An 
important contribution to this view of the biomedical model was made by 
early feminist analyses of reproductive technologies, with some accounts 
offering a rather deterministic reading of the intent and effects of such tech- 
nologies (e.g. Klein et al., 1991; Corea, 1985).! Yet, while the biomedical 
model has indeed been powerful, the success of new technologies has been to 
create a situation where many more people than in the past, no longer on a 
‘critical list’, experience chronic illness. As Bury (2001) has noted, this 
increase in those coping with chronic illness, coupled with (and in part gen- 
erative of) a growing ageing population, allied to increasingly expensive ‘high 
tech biomedical care’, has shifted the focus of much medical intervention 
from ‘treatment and cure’ to ‘management and care’ (p. 267). 

The other related area that we need to consider in reviewing our present 
understanding of medical technology is that relating to work on the body 
(e.g. Turner, 1996; Nettleton and Watson, 1998; Hughes, 2000). Considerable 
emphasis here has been given to the power of ‘the medical gaze’ that has 
moved deeper and deeper into body structures — from surface anatomy, 
through X rays to intrabody physiology and now to genetics. 

This model of the body draws on the disciplines of anatomy, physiology 
and pathology not only to understand and classify the body but in doing so 
to determine the limits of normality and abnormality — and thus illness and 
disease — which lead to medical intervention. This powerful medical gaze 
occurs not only at the level of the individual but also at a public, collective 
level by the regulation of bodies by the state and its health agencies, through, 
for example, national screening programmes for cancer or other disorders. 
But as Prior (2001) observes, the growing sophistication (through imaging 
and genetic diagnostics) of such programmes means that the ‘boundaries of 

‘abnormality’ are being pushed back ‘to find disease at earlier and earlier 
stages’ (p. 252). 

As a result, medical technology has created patients without symptoms, 
the ‘worried well’, who occupy what we might call a therapeutic limbo, 
adding new forms of ambiguity and risk for both physicians and those subject 
to their gaze. Consequently, these new forms of screening and classification 
that are to be found throughout most advanced health systems create a situ- 
ation where the control they engender may well be much less than some of 
the theoretical models of surveillance culture might suggest (Armstrong, 
1995). 

These three areas of analysis — STS, theories of the risk society, and work 
on the sociology of the body — are increasingly linked in contemporary 
empirical research that examines the way medical technologies shape and are 
shaped by society (see, for example, ESRC, 2001). One way in which we can 
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weave a particularly powerful link between these contributions is through 
asking whether they help us to answer the following question. Have medical 
technology and health been dramatically transformed through the arrival of 
more complex sciences and techniques? Some might argue that medical tech- 
nologies today are simply the latest, most sophisticated version of what has 
been a long-lasting development of the tools available in the clinical portfolio, 
the medical ‘bag’ (Porter, 1997). But work in STS in particular suggests that 
contemporary innovations are not simply extending the medical repertoire 
and the instruments available to it but are transforming it. In addition, these 
innovations are changing our understanding of health, illness and disease, so 
redefining health, medicine and the body. How might this be the case? 


Innovative Health Technologies and the Social 


Contemporary technologies such as the ‘new genetics’, in vitro fertilization, 
telemedicine, Nuclear Magnetic Resonance (NMR) and other imaging tech- 
niques, therapeutic cloning, stem cell research, xenotransplantation and so 
on, are clearly all potentially powerful tools for the diagnosis, treatment and 
even prevention of illness and disease, such as the genetics-based anti-viral 
therapies used to treat HIV. But they are all technologies that have begun to 
redefine the scale, scope and boundaries of the medical portfolio itself. 

These technologies have not emerged from clinical practice or experi- 
mentation, as in the (heroic) past, but from molecular biology and bioinfor- 
matics labs, and, as with much of the technology that surrounds us today, 
have enabled us to do more things. But, as Nowotny et al. (2001) observe, 
this ‘plethora of choices and decisions appears to promote a greater variety 
of experimental behaviour’ whose results are uncertain — not only in a tech- 
nical but also a wider cultural or ethical sense. This has been evident, for 
example, in the controversy over proposals made by some (albeit only a few) 
scientists in 2001 to create human clones:? such proposals have been seen to 
disturb and disrupt traditional reproductive boundaries and practice, and 
have led to concerns that might be said to be echoed in the observation by 
the German sociologist Nicklaus Luhmann, who once remarked that 
‘modern society is shocked by its risks’ (1993: 27). 

There are at least three ways in which recent research in STS might point 
to qualitative shifts in the relation between health technologies and ‘the 
social’. In part these changes are due to material or technical characteristics 
of the technologies themselves — such as the virtual domain of health infor- 
matics that can re-invent the boundaries of the body in space and time to 
enable distant diagnosis (as in telemedicine), or the domain of genetics that 
can both reduce the body to its basic biochemical constituents and recon- 
struct it in novel ways (as in so-called ‘designer babies’). However, this does 
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not mean that these characteristics have similar effects in the way they are 
instantiated in the world of the clinic or the health lab, since STS shows that 
the ‘technical’ is always socially shaped, and that together socio-technologies 
can be re-invented, reconfigured in different contexts and take on more or 
less degrees of ‘mutability’ and ‘mobility’ (Mol and Law, 1994; Latour, 2000). 
In this way, technologies, and health technologies are no exception to this, 
reflect the ‘congealed social relations’ (Grint and Woolgar, 1997) and hetero- 
geneous networks that inform their construction (Akrich, 1992). 

Now one may say that this has always been the case, but what is sug- 
gested here is, first, that contemporary health technology networks may be 
particularly difficult to build. STS shows how successful technologies, in 
moving from ‘invention’ to ‘innovation’, depend on the mobilization and sta- 
bilization of social and material networks (Callon, 1987). However, contem- 
porary health technologies, such as the genetic subfields of genetic screening 
or genetic diagnostics, may be particularly difficult to stabilize. Not only may 
there be a much wider variety of social actors to enrol and mobilize on behalf 
of a technology — such as regulatory agencies, patient advocacy groups (as 
well as increasingly critical consumers), bioethics committees, physicians, 
and so on — but the utility and value of such technologies depend on how 
they are positioned in a wider and increasingly polarized ideological context. 
In most European countries, technologies must be seen to improve overall 
health levels, yet must also be available as a matter of ‘choice’. As Jallinoja 
observes in the context of genetic screening: ‘the consumer-oriented model 
in pre-natal genetic counselling often conflicts with the broader policy goal 
which focuses on measures of efficiency and defines successful prevention in 
terms of termination of pregnancy’ (2001: 301). In this way, the mobilization 
of genetic screening has to position itself as meeting quite contrary needs and 
constituencies at the same time, without somehow pulling itself apart. 

Secondly, in regard to the meaning of ‘illness’ or disease, or indeed 
‘health’, contemporary technoscience, while having what might be called 
greater intellectual or scientific ‘density’ in terms of the increasing levels of 
complex, integrated, specialist knowledge that underpin it, is by virtue of this 
very complexity unlikely to be able to offer medical diagnoses that derive 
from pathological cause to symptomatic effect. Instead, high-tech medicine 
generates forms of diagnosis that are more likely to depend on the language 
of risk and probabilities than the language of causality. This is especially so 
in the context of the ‘new genetics’ (principally related to complex multifac- 
toral disease) derived from molecular biology where genetic diagnostics 
creates new categories of presymptomatic ‘patients’ — those who may develop 
disease in the future — but for whom it can offer little now (Nelkin and 
Lindee, 1995; Clark, 1995). In the context of informatics, the arrival of a 
multiplicity of virtual (Internet-based) information sources through which 
people (whether patients or not) can obtain publicly available as well as 
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commercial advice has also created further opportunity for uncertainty and 
risk, These developments in both genetics and informatics, dependent as they 
are on ever-sophisticated socio-technologies, weaken the epistemological and 
professional authority of medical science and practice. 

There are a number of consequences that result from these developments. 
First, as Rapp (1999) has argued, those patients who are caught up in high- 
tech medicine — and her work focuses on genetic testing in reproductive 
medicine (such as pre-implantation genetics diagnosis) — find themselves at 
the precarious edge of medical innovation, where choices and decisions over 
medical intervention are shot through with uncertainty. Such people, Rapp 
declares, can be regarded as ‘moral pioneers’ and crucial to both the techni- 
cal and social process of medical innovation. Lay people have always been 
implicated in the medical innovation process through experimentation, 
clinical trials, and public health programmes; but the terms of engagement 
today in high-tech medicine demand much more of lay people as active 
participants in the mobilization of new technologies from their very earliest 
stages of development. This, I suggest, we might call the socialization of 
medical innovation. 

In addition, the cultural (and spatio-temporal) extension of medical 
knowledge and advice through globally available information sources heralds 
the arrival of the so-called ‘expert patient’, as well as the procuring of medical 
advice and products by people outside the specific regulatory and ethical pro- 
visions found within any one country. The Internet fosters not only a ‘new 
medical pluralism’ (Cant and Sharma, 1999) but also what Giddens (1991) has 
called the ‘reskilling’ of lay people in their engagement with, definition and 
management of health and illness. Crucially, this ‘expert patient’ challenges 
the power of the physician (Hardey, 1999) and so his or her professional auth- 
ority. Paralleling my earlier notion, this whole process might be regarded as 
the socialization of clinical diagnosis. 

Finally, the engagement with high-tech medicine can lead to a different 
form of challenge to the biomedical model and professional power, namely 
the emergence among lay groups of a counter-discourse or ‘counter-rhetoric’ 
(Blume, 1997) against the way high-tech medicine is portrayed and pos- 
itioned in terms of how it defines the nature of the ‘problem’ to which it is 
addressed, and the design of the clinical intervention that is its solution. 
Blume’s examination of the cochlear implant for the deaf illustrates the ways 
in which ‘Deaf activists working together with social scientists, historians and 
linguists’ shared a view of deafness ‘at odds with the usual medical identifi- 
cation of deafness with hearing loss’ (p. 51). This alternative discourse was 
mobilized in such a way that those who seek to promote the implant have 
had to be much more attentive to users’ own understanding of ‘how the tech- 
nology is to be deployed’ (p. 51). And, to complete the trio, this process 
might be regarded as the socialization of clinical implementation. 
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The third sense in which we can say that contemporary health technolo- 
gies are qualitatively distinct from the past is that they deconstruct the physical 
body as the locus for health and illness. Recent work in the sociology of the 
body (e.g. Turner, 1992; Crossley, 1996) has stressed the need to see social 
action, interaction and their meaning as crucially ‘embodied’, stressing the 
physical and emotional framing of everyday life. While this work has been 
vital in re-engaging sociology with a core dimension of lived experience that 
had often been neglected in the past (see Frank, 1990), such work has also 
stressed the socially constructed and fragile status of ‘the body’ per se. This 
theme is one that related work in STS suggests is particularly linked to the 
development of medical fields such as genetics and informatics. This work is 
showing how the boundaries and very meaning of our bodies are changing — 
how we are reconfiguring our bodies and the relations we have towards each 
other through both the new genetics (Franklin, 1997; Strathern, 1992) and 
informatics. With regard to the latter, Virilio (1998) has claimed that today 
we are approaching a new (third) technological revolution — the first was 
transport related, the second what he calls ‘transmission’ related (i.e. con- 
cerned with radio, TV, the Internet), and the third now related to the 
‘miniaturization’ of objects (such as transplants/implants based on nano- 
technology): in this third wave we have to ‘cope with technology inhabiting 
us’ (p. 24). 

Developments in genetics and informatics can be seen to redefine the 
boundaries of the body while working to dematerialize the body — not only 
for lay people but physicians too. The physical sense we have of the link 
between person, body and health may well be disrupted by the advent of 
cybernetic medicine with supercomputers being used to produce models of 
in silico organs, organ systems and eventually the ‘Virtual Human’. Medics 
today are being trained through informatics to generate virtual bodies rather 
than being required to work on cadavers or volunteers. An example of this 
in the UK is the PATSy system, supported by the Nuffield Foundation, func- 
tioning as ‘an Internet multimedia database that makes “virtual patients” 
available to students of neuroscience, clinical science, medicine and related 
fields”.* 

These three dynamics — in regard to technology networks, the epistemo- 
logical and professional authority of technoscience, and the boundaries of the 
body - are working together in such a way as to reaffirm the power of the 
(bio-science) medical gaze while, simultaneously, knocking it out of focus. 
What are the implications of these developments for medical technoscience, 
especially in regard to the relationship between lay and practitioner? 
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There are a number of implications that current work in the sociology of 
science is just beginning to explore as a result of these developments. One 
way of examining these is in terms of medicine as “information”. The rapid 
spread of both genetics and health informatics within clinical science and 
medicine, as well as their deployment for health management purposes (as in 
DNA registers, or in health information management systems such as the 
electronic patient record [EPR]), suggest that the contemporary medical 
portfolio is becoming increasingly “informaticized”. This is happening in 
three ways. 

First, medicine is taking on the language and practice of biology. As a 
result, medicine takes on the character of an information science, since 
biology is itself becoming an information science, dependent on mapping and 
managing information at the level of the cell, protein and gene. The most 
sought after recruits for today’s biology departments are bioinformaticists 
(Brown et al., 1999). In short, the quarternary code of the genomic universe 
(the four molecules of CTAG®) is increasingly dependent for its manipulation 
and utility on the binary code of the digital universe (11001 . ..). 

The Human Genome Project, whose completion was announced last 
year,ó could not have been undertaken without massive computing capacity 
to store the biological information. Even the synthetic creation of DNA for 
analysis through sequence-tagged sites no longer depends on access to 
original biological material for complementary work to be undertaken across 
the globe; it can all be done synthetically via a computer. As Hine (1998) has 
observed: ‘without [IT] all the accumulated knowledge [related to genomic 
research] would be a disorganised heap as unreadable as the genome itself’ 
(p. 42). 

This link between the biological and the informatic is also evident in the 
commercial sector as seen in the increasing links between biotech and IT 
firms — such as Myriad Genetics with Oracle and Hitachi that together plan 
to spend $500m to map human proteins by 2004 — such that the human 
genome is superseded by a ‘human proteome’ project. The biological/infor- 
matic link is also evident in the vast literature now devoted to discussing the 
problems of privacy, confidentiality and security of genetic information (see, 
for example, Rothstein, 1998; Rizzo, 2001). 

The second way that medicine is being informaticized is in terms of its 
delivery and management through telecare, telemedicine, and health infor- 
matics. In the UK, the NHS's ‘information strategy” is now being imple- 
mented and, as Mort et al. have observed, while 


contemporary health policy is . . . optimistic about the potential for change... 
[it is] ... equally explicit about the need for a technocratic agenda: in health 
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care, we find this agenda located firmly at the centre of policy and practice 
around ICTs (Information and Communication Technologies). (2001: 1) 


A third sense in which medicine is being defined as ‘information’ is more 
paradoxical. The increasing uncertainty associated with risk-laden diagnoses 
and clinical understanding is, ironically, encouraging those subject to 
medicine to demand more precise (and ‘certain’) technical information as a 
way of judging the merits of particular medical interventions, such as genetic 
tests, specialist surgery, or the deployment of end-of-life technologies. 
According to Barnes (1999), this search for greater technical surety creates a 
major problem for the maintenance of an expert/lay relation. The more we 
base this relationship on technical knowledge rather than trust, the more the 
relationship between the two begins to break down or, more precisely, ques- 
tions about our status as moral actors are redefined in terms of questions of 
a purely technical matter. Rather than ‘healers’, medics are becoming ‘tech- 
nologists of the body’. Ethical issues are redefined as technical and so publicly 
verifiable matters — such as the decision to allow embryo research up to 14 
days before the appearance of the so-called ‘primitive streak’ (the point at 
which the embryo first develops cells that go to make up the spinal nerve) or 
informed consent forms that presume it is information rather than trust that 
is at stake. 

Barnes’s point is that the technical definition of what are essentially both 
technical and moral issues subverts the trust we are prepared to put in experts 
who are supposed to act as moral agents on our behalf too. As a result, we 
are more likely to either reject expert advice, or deem it simply to be one 
based on technical competency which can be challenged. The arrival of the 
‘expert patient’ simply gives a further twist to the technical ratchet and, as 
Barnes says, ‘means that the demand for visible markers [justifying experts’ 
decisions] is likely to grow and perversely for the technical expertise needed 
to identify them, precisely because of the narrow scope of the trust accorded 
to purely technical expertise’ (pp. 62-3). Loss of trust on both sides has 
inevitably led to the massive legal industry that is now ‘defensive medicine’ 
(e.g. Barach and Small, 2000). 


Conclusion: Opening up the Black Bag . . . 


From the discussion so far, it may appear that new innovative health tech- 
nologies have powerful, determining effects wherever and whenever they are 
introduced. On the contrary, we must recognize that these technologies do 
not simply arrive in the health market — this has to be created, and clinicians 
and patients, regulatory agencies and health authorities all have to see them 
as of value. They also vary in their effect by culture and country: where 
differences in ethnicity, religion, gender and socialized vs private medicine 
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shape the reception and perceived value of the technologies. Moreover, at the 
everyday level, there has always been — as the ‘transactional model’ suggests 
— negotiation between patients and medics over the meaning and utility of 
clinical intervention and techniques. What we can say is that the ways in 
which these technologies are defined, given meaning, and challenged by lay 
actors is opening the medical ‘black bag’ and loosening rather than strength- 
ening the control the doctor has over items found within it. 

A much greater provisionality to medical diagnosis appears, coupled 
with a new emphasis on the negotiation of risk allocation between health 
practitioners, counsellors and those consulting them. This is related in turn 
to an increasing diversity of sites through which health information and treat- 
ment are accessed and an increasing range of new (non-clinical) sources pro- 
viding care. As a consequence, we are seeing the movement away from 
(private) professional self-regulation towards the reshaping of publicly 
accountable forms of clinical governance and debates over the meaning of 
‘informed consent’ to treatment by a medical technology (Chadwick, 2001) 
which reflect this more differentiated world of health delivery (Nettleton 
et al., 2001). 

The increasing array of health information sources is no longer defined 
simply in terms of the “expert/lay” but also ‘agent/client’ — such as epitom- 
ized by the ‘wellness manager’ found on many e-health pages. And the move 
towards a national electronic health record (more ambitious in scope than the 
EPR) linking social services and health care will change the relationships 
between health delivery and the client. Telecare has, for example, enabled a 
much faster rollout of patients from hospitals to their own homes where their 
blood pressure, respiratory rate and images of healing wounds can be taken 
electronically and downloaded to physicians. This saves on beds and expen- 
sive hospital care, and so, in the USA and increasingly the UK, is very attract- 
ive to insurance companies. 

As suggested earlier in this paper, the increasing diagnostic power of 
medical technologies is occurring without a comparable increase in prognos- 
tic power of the physician: genetic diagnostics, neurophysiological investi- 
gation of the structure and function of the brain, scanning technologies, 
screening and testing, all generate vast libraries of information about new 
risks without a complementary power of either prognosis or therapy. This 
will inevitably generate new social, ethical and cultural problems for society 
to resolve. 

Such a resolution will require increasing reflexivity on the part of those 
working within health policy and state agencies charged with regulating the 
development of genetics and informatics. Indeed, in general terms, there has 
been a welcome move towards such reflexivity at the political level. 

This turn to a more reflexive science and technology policy has, however, 
two versions that are based on quite distinct notions of accountability and 
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grounded in quite distinct epistemologies. That is, reflexivity has been rou- 
tinized in two different ways. First, by a turn towards, if not yet complete 
acceptance of, what Funtowitz and Ravetz (1993) call a ‘post-normal science 
wherein scientific agendas are set by a much wider (non-scientific) range of 
social actors, where facts become pliable and beyond the control of science, 
and where lay knowledge itself has to be not merely considered but built into 
decision-making processes. There would still be some reluctance within the 
policy sector to accept Funtowitz and Ravetz’s view that lay people have 
different but equally valuable knowledge to that of experts, although it is 
recognized that lay knowledge and concerns have to be understood if science 
policy is to secure any sort of political legitimacy. A whole battery of what 
we might call reflexivity tool-kits delivered by professional reflexivists has 
been developed — from focus groups, through ‘hexagon mapping’, to con- 
sensus conferences. 

The second way in which reflexivity has been routinized is through the 
move towards what Lynch (2000) has called a ‘systemic reflexivity’, whereby 
in late modern society ‘ reflexive monitoring takes the predominant form of 
cost-benefit and risk-benefit analysis’ (p. 31). In health policy we see this 
expressed through the increasing weight given to systematic review pro- 
cedures, ‘evidence-based’ medicine and practice, and other forms of assess- 
ment. This is clearly rooted in a conception of evidence, facts, and judgement 
that is very much more in line with a Kuhnian ‘normal’ — rather than ‘post- 
normal’ — science. In acknowledging, even requiring, that medical science is 
applied and meets its users’ needs, we are led to a reconfirmation of its most 
‘externalist’ credentials and claims. 

These two forms of self-conscious science pull in quite different direc- 
tions — one towards an accountability and epistemology based on pluralism 
and uncertainty, the other based on closure of choice (indeed, in some sense 
no choice since the preferred option speaks for itself) and certainty. 

We have, however, pointed to various ways in which contemporary 
developments in health technologies are, swi generis, generative of uncertainty 
and new risk. As Santos (1995) has argued, science ‘has acquired the power 
to define situations beyond what it knows about them’ (p. 47) precisely 
because, as Morgan (2001) observes, they are socially and not merely techni- 
cally problematic. This last point returns us to a theme that has informed this 
paper throughout, namely the need to acknowledge the mutual construction 
of the socio-technical. Future work in STS on health technologies will be 
needed more than ever, as the very nature of these technologies exhibits 
their more complex but perhaps more evident inscription with the social. 

In opening the ‘black bag’ of medicine, the contribution that STS makes 
towards understanding the contemporary provisional, uncertain, and risk- 
laden trajectory of medical futures need not lead us into a situation where our 
deconstructivism is simultaneously destructive. The deconstruction of ‘the 
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technical’ to reveal its ‘socially congealed’ properties does not mean that the 
technical has a materiality and functionality that has no value; indeed, one 
might argue that the more medical technologies run through and are shaped 
by the social gauntlet of their construction, the more robust they are likely 
to be.” As Williams (2001) has recently argued, the capacity to deconstruct 
the biomedical model and its epistemological arrogance need not lead us into 
a parallel sociological conceit that denies any warrant to medical knowledge 
claims only to give preference to those of our own. As he says, 

... biomedicine, in its knowledge and practice, is all too readily “written off’ 

or ‘interpreted away’ through an abandonment of any notion of progress, or 

a (pragmatic) acceptance of the positive contribution it can make to the lives 

of embodied individuals, health or sick ... [such] playful deconstructions ... 

ales a somewhat more attractive option for a ‘healthy’ than the sick. 

P. 


This paper has mapped out the principal changes that contemporary inno- 
vative health technologies are bringing about. In doing so, I have drawn not 
only on the recent work of those working in STS, but also contributions from 
scholars from the sociology of health and the sociology of the body. Future 
research in STS would benefit from a closer link to these fields of inquiry, 
while they, in turn, should devote more attention to those socio-technical 
processes that are shaping medicine and indeed redefining the relation 
between our bodies and our health. 


Notes 


1 For a critique from within feminism of this position see Grint and Gill (1995). 

2 See the controversy over Antinori and Zavos’ plans to clone human embryos. 

3 As Rabinow (1992) said almost a decade ago in relation to genetics: “The new 
genetics will carry with it its own distinctive promises and dangers’, and in similar 
vein, Morgan (2001) remarks that ‘the unprecedented speed of change in medical 
practices has produced new, radical uncertainty and hence anxiety’ (p. 37, emphasis 
in the original). 

4 http//www.patsy.ac.uk/main.html 

5 That is, cytosine (C), thymine (T), adenine (A), guanine (G). 

6 See the announcement at http://www.sanger.ac.uk/HGP/draft2000/nhgri.shtml 

7 On this point see Nowotny et al. (2001: ch. 11). 
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Legitimatory Discourses of 
Technology: Reflexivity Inside Out? 


Introduction 


Ge that technology and its instrumental culture are perhaps the per- 
vasive issue in the attempted civilization of modernity, the idea that 
technology requires social assessment of some kind is hardly controversial. 
Yet this bland conventional wisdom harbours deep and far-reaching differ- 
ences of meaning and vision. The latter half of the 20th century saw a suc- 
cession of man-made technological disasters - Challenger, Bhopal, 
Chernobyl, BSE, World Trade Center, being the tip of the iceberg — which 
branded into popular awareness an uncomfortable reality that, for all the for- 
midable powers and benefits of modern science and technology, lack of full 
control is normal, including lack of intellectual control, that is, unpredictable 
consequences. This same period saw many increasingly intense and persist- 
ent public controversies over new technologies, which can be seen as attempts 
at social assessment (Cambrosio and Limoges, 1991; Nelkin, 1979; Rip, 1987). 

Sociological analysis of such technology controversies has been ambigu- 
ous as to whether they were (or should have been) about the specific conse- 
quences of proposed technical developments (such as risks, or environmental 
harm), or whether they were about conflicting larger visions of a good society 
(Douglas, 1974; Martin and Richards, 1994). More reflexive analysis also saw 
such competing propositional claims to be constructing the implicit subject- 
identity of their author(s) at the same time (Callon and Law, 1982; Cambrosio 
et al., 1990). As will be shown later, when discussing the role of constructivist 
sociology of scientific knowledge (SSK) in these domains, this ambiguity over 
what is really at issue continues to thread through current debates about 
environmental risks and policies, and increasingly anxious official reference 
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to growing public a(nti)pathy towards them. Before they became profes- 
sionalized, environmental and risk critiques gained initial momentum in the 
1970s and 1980s as manifestly cultural innovation movements. Yet it is 
argued here that this essential human—cultural political dimension — about 
what kind of human we aspire to be, and in what kind of human world — 
has been radically subverted and marginalized by the dominant 
scientific-institutional risk culture. Indeed this human dimension is effec- 
tively denied by the expert discourses of risk which are now the virtually 
exclusive institutional idiom of social appraisal of technologies, even while 
these very discourses propogate their own unacknowledged and unaccount- 
able human models. 

Risk has become the form of public discourse through which public 
meaning is given to technology and innovation, as defined in institutional dis- 
courses such as government, media, legal and commercial, all deriving from 
the scientific. Yet claims of risk are endemically and increasingly contested. 
This reflects more than mere uncertainty in propositional claims about con- 
sequences (Wynne, 2001b), which is all that official discourses recognize. 

I suggest that, as a matter of democratic necessity as well as instrumental 
effectiveness, the epistemological ambiguity — implicit multivalency — of 
‘realist’ environmental and risk discourse has to be recognized as essential; 
instead of being lamented, purified and deleted. The same applies to the 
unacknowledged human discourses which shape, and are projected by, the 
institutional scientific policy discourses of risk (Wynne, 2001a). 

The dominant belief has been that properly effective public knowledge 
for policy needed to be not only true, but also clear. If gaining the clarity 
needed for public authority meant compromising strict truth, this was a 
sound bargain. The field of science and public policy was founded on this 
instrumental and positivist premise (Caldwell, 1968; Price, 1965). However, 
SSK in environmental and related policy fields has shown that often it is 
ambiguous knowledge that is necessary to sustain the hybrid epistemic 
networks spanning multiple subcultures and local frames of meaning (Van 
der Sluis et al., 1998), for example in order to maintain an epistemic network 
sharing a scientific and policy perspective such as climate change and green- 
house gas controls. Galison’s (1997) discussion of ‘trading zones’ between 
scientific subcultures, and Star and Griesemer’s (1987) concept of ‘boundary 
objects’, though different in detail, share some fundamentals with this 
perspective, suggesting the more general relevance of these questions about 
ambiguity, realism and coherence (see also Jasanoff, 1990; Porter, 1995). 

In the climate change arena, Van der Sluis et al. (1998) have shown how 
the framing meaning of an apparently precise scientific concept with a clear 
objective referent, climate sensitivity — the estimated global-average sea- 
surface temperature rise for a doubling of carbon dioxide atmospheric con- 
centrations — has varied markedly, but apparently unproblematically. Their 
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analysis suggests that this informal ambiguity, or hermeneutic flexibility, 
allowed it to be an ‘anchoring device’ in stabilizing an otherwise unstable and 
potentially incoherent policy-scientific community. It allowed these diver- 
gent meanings to coexist at local levels while creating normative and propo- 
sitional convergence at a wider level. Waterton and Wynne (1996) have 
proposed a similar understanding of the informal (and fragile) role of formal 
realist scientific nature classifications in European policy concentration. 

This kind of work suggests that in the more culturally extensive, frac- 
tured social worlds typical of modern public policy, ambiguous terms of dis- 
course may be more realistic because their meanings are multivalent and 
flexible. These terms are more effective than artificially precise, apparently 
unambiguous ones for the difficult task of representing the objects of interest 
to, and creating bridges of common purpose and meaning across otherwise 
differentiated social worlds. Even where there is apparent cohesion, alterna- 
tive human meanings may still be in need of exploration and practical articu- 
lation; thus this exploration of ambiguity — plurality of meaning — is a more 
general issue than might appear from measures which assume such plurality 
must always be manifested in overt conflict. Indeed many modern tech- 
nology controversies involve manifest plurality of public meanings which 
scientific discourses are heroically trying to translate into their own restricted 
one-dimensional terms, or to deny entirely. Ambiguity is fundamentally 
different from mere lack of precision, to which it is nevertheless often 
reduced by the scientistic culture of modern policy. 


Constructivism, Ambiguous Reason, and the Critique of Meaning 


All this offers an unusual perspective on the possible role of SSK. The con- 
ventional response to SSK work on environmental and risk knowledge has 
been to decry its supposed destruction of any authority for action, critical or 
not, by denying, or at least questioning the reality of those problems. It is 
assumed to be unequivocally anti-realist. Dunlap’s (1994) critique of Buttel 
and Taylor’s (1992) SSK analysis of the construction of global environmental 
problems is a typical example, though his more recent work (Dunlap, 1997) 
has developed beyond this. Radder’s (1998) attack on Wynne (1996a), which 
focused on Wynne’s refusal to tell us what to do, implied a similar complaint 
that to question the existing realist representation of scientific framings of 
climate change prediction does undermine the realist basis which tells us what 
should be done. However, as we see below, this interpretation of construc- 
tivist SSK from a realist perspective can read it only as either realism or its 
opposite, anti-realism. It seems unable to see that it may be about a more 
complex imagination of reality, one which accepts the reflexive need to bring 
implicit subject-constructions into wider question as part and parcel of 
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corresponding object constructions — the co-construction stance (Burning- 
ham and Cooper, 1999; Irwin, 2001; Jasanoff, 1999; Jasanoff and Wynne, 
1998; Latour, 1987, 1992; Wynne, 19962). It seems appropriate to call this 
‘constructivist-realism’, to distinguish it from simple-realism which does not 
recognize reflexive processes of subject-object co-construction, nor the 
essential contingency involved. 

Thus the more wide-ranging, multivalent and rich human meanings 
which constitute public concerns are excluded from official institutional dis- 
courses of technology appraisal, as if they were solely instrumental simple- 
realist questions of controlling a risk (as pragmatically defined by the 
prevailing science). These deleted meanings and concerns — natural as well as 
social realities-in-the-making — can be brought into play by SSK analysis. 
Physical reality still courses through these contending and overtly less deter- 
minate representations and meanings, but different versions of reality are not 
only competing in the sense of claiming or denying the reality of an element 
of nature. They may also be making conflicting claims that a real element is 
more salient once one gives the issue a particular meaning. The same natural 
reality thus shows up differently, depending on the intersections it is given 
with human questions and commitments. 

As Irwin has put it, SSK is ‘not turning away from the reality of environ- 
mental problems, but [is] instead capturing a richer and more diverse sense 
of that reality’ (2001: 159). Without quite getting to the full treatment of these 
reflexive issues, he hopes that the hegemonic simple-realist interpretation of 
the misconceived ‘realist versus constructivist’ polarization may at long last 
be superseded, at least in the academic world, if not yet in the public domain 
(see also Jasanoff, 1999). 

The institutional risk discourses referred to above combine a simple- 
realist representation of the salient realities (consequences) with a presump- 
tion about what is salient, what the meaning of the issue actually is for people 
(predictable consequences). Thus realist public discourse imposes, not so 
much a propositional straitjacket on the public domain, but more perni- 
ciously, a hermeneutic one, where the supposedly universal objective 
meaning is left unquestioned — risk and consequences. In other words the 
simple-realist epistemic pre-commitment of these institutional discourses 
embeds a corresponding implicit projection of the citizen-subject, ‘the 
public’, which constructs them as having a common objective instrumental 
frame of meaning — risk and fear of its manifestation. Being constitutive of 
the institutional culture, these projections are emphatically not provisional 
hypotheses to be tested out in public dissemination ~ they are institutional- 
cultural dogma. 

It seems inevitable that public discourse requires some form of realist 
language. However, a key element in the current crisis surrounding public 
mistrust of institutional scientific policy languages of risk management does 
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seem to be the inability of their simple-realist institutional framings to 
accommodate various public meanings and concerns (including instrumental 
‘risk’ ones). It was already a striking exception to typical practice when the 
UK House of Lords (2000) Select Committee on Science and Technology 
report, Science and Society, acknowledged that the public mistrust crisis 
crippling scientifically-led public policy institutions, is not so much due to 
public misunderstanding, as to just this routine institutional denial of many 
public concerns about such issues as GM agriculture and food, or radioactive 
waste disposal, beyond those represented in the reductionist terms of the 
official framework of meaning. In other words it could be said to be due to 
the very reverse of ‘public misunderstanding of science’. 

This institutional syndrome can be understood as a self-confirming 
elaboration of its founding simple-realist cultural discourse, as a constitutive 
thinking habit, not an object of rational deliberation. Thus just as the simple- 
realist misinterpretation of constructivist SSK as anti-realist circles within 
and confirms its own unquestioned simple-realist premises, so too the 
common institutional response to public disaffection, criticized by the House 
of Lords, confirms its own premise that the public is only concerned with 
risk when considering broad scientific-technological enterprises such as 
commercialization of genetic manipulation. Since the issue’s meaning is 
presumed to be risk alone, a scientific matter, then the widespread public dis- 
affection now being suffered can only be assumed to originate in rejection or 
misunderstanding of the science. This is a vicious, narcissistic circle of self- 
reference — one ironically exercised in the name of self-reflexive scientific 
rationality. 

With these considerations in mind, I next address how environmental 
and risk critiques of technology arose, and then how institutional responses 
related to them. We see how institutional attention continues to reflect the 
same problematic technological-determinist assumptions as those which 
sociology of technology and its political equivalents have been attempting to 
remove for so long. Moreover, an entrenched simple-realist cultural perspec- 
tive has systematically diverted attention from crucial reflexive questions 
about the human-subject that are key to the practical and academic issues of 
democratizing technology in a sustaining, and sustainable, way. Thus the 
many recent initiatives to render science and technology more participatory, 
transparent and accountable to society, for all their laudable aspects, have 
perversely reinforced attention only on back-end scientific questions about 
consequences or risks (reflecting an embedded implication of prediction and 
control). This excludes more reflexive questions about the human purposes 
and visions which shape front-end innovation commitments. Thus the forces 
shaping these innovation commitments remain as protected as ever from 
democratic accountability, perhaps even more so given their further globaliz- 
ation. Threading through this outline historical perspective will be an interest 
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in the tacit processes of cultural objectification or reification of human 
meanings and subject-identities, and the institutional implications of these. 


Technology: Retrieving a (Sustainable) Human Agenda? 


The first attempt at institutionalizing the social assessment of technology — 
the Technology Assessment (TA) movement of the 1960s and 1970s — was 
crippled by its scientistic pretensions to full deterministic predictive ability, 
for both environmental and social impacts; and by its unremitting mystifica- 
tion and protection from accountability of the contingent technical and social 
processes by which technologies are developed and become established 
‘working’ technologies. The technological determinism of TA rendered inno- 
vation, development and design irrelevant as possible sites for sociological 
research and social deliberation (Winner, 1980; Wynne, 1975). As Schot 
(2001) has described, this focus only on back-end impacts or consequences 
questions has been carried into most of the elaborate participatory initiatives 
which seek to gain citizen input to hitherto sovereign scientific domains of 
decision, as the formula for regaining public authority. Included in this 
enlarged, but resolutely only back-end, arena of accountability, and of relent- 
lessly increasing political prominence, are issues of risk and safety — of con- 
sequences — arising from technological choices and designs. 

The substantial work in SSK-inspired sociology and politics of tech- 
nology (e.g. Bijker et al., 1987; Feenberg, 1999; Latour, 1992; MacKenzie, 
1989; MacKenzie and Wajcman, 1999; Rip et al., 1995; Winner, 1986) has 
emphasized the importance of understanding the contingency of social and 
technical constitutions of technologies, as a matter of (an enlarged agenda for) 
democratic technology policy and design, on the basis of more upstream, 
socially-inclusive, more continuing and more open-ended processes of 
human negotiation. Explicitly or implicitly, innovation, design and their 
driving interests would be matters for democratic deliberation, not merely 
impacts. However, although they are increasingly the exclusive focus of 
attention, they remain a limited back-end agenda. The previously concealed 
(and still latent) #pstream political agenda of technology uncovered by soci- 
ology of technology and Constructive Technology Assessment has in many 
respects been diverted over the last decade into a largely one-dimensional and 
instrumental, downstream-consequences risk discourse. This has perpetuated 
the exclusion of many other salient human issues that should be addressed 
by that still-awaited democratic #pstream political and social agenda of (more 
co-constructed, hybrid and contingent) technology. This would focus on 
innovation, its proper human purposes and conditions. The central point of 
this paper is to elaborate this theme. 

In evaluating whether, and under what conditions, we should commit 
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society to major new technologies such as genetically-modified crops, it is 
natural to focus attention at first on the possible consequences. This increas- 
ingly means questions about risk of harm, to whatever it is that is valued. 
Thus it may be unsurprising that risk issues have come to define the very 
meaning of ‘social assessment of technology’. However, this dominant risk 
discourse excludes many other questions. These can be distilled into three 
general types: 


e other issues and interconnections, such as driving purposes, intended 
social benefits, and conditions (e.g. of ownership, implementation, 
investment and control, regulation and accountability); 

e what is meant by “the technology’ as putative ‘cause’ of possible impacts? 
and 

e are the consequences-questions even answerable, and if not, what then? 


Consistent with the opening up of technological ‘black boxes’, the socio- 
logical perspective on technology has delineated some of the contingent 
organizational-cultural conditions creating dramatic forms of risk such as the 
Challenger space shuttle disaster (Vaughan, 1996; Wynne, 1988), which may 
or may not be regarded as ‘inevitable’ consequences of a technology (Perrow, 
1984). The technical neglect, or rationalization, of such social contingencies 
at the heart of the issue of rendering modern technologies viable and con- 
trolled, has made cases such as Challenger (and also, for example, the neglect 
by experts of mundane slaughterhouse and rendering-plant practices as key 
to the human risks from the UK BSE epidemic) iconic in the modern cultural 
mood of pervasive human-created risk and insecurity alongside decaying 
trust in technical expertise and its institutions. This has become a defining 
theme of late-modern politics and culture, encapsulated in the theoretical dis- 
course of reflexive modernization (Beck et al., 1994; Irwin, 2001; Kerr and 
Cunningham-Burley, 2000; Welsh and McKechnie, 2002). 

Institutional bodies of government and policy have been forced to 
experiment with increased public participation in various arenas of expert 
decision over risks and technology regulation, in response to waning public 
trust in their processes and outcomes. The influential House of Lords Select 
Committee on Science and Technology (2000), composed of former senior 
scientific advisers and policymakers, described British public confidence in 
scientific advice as in a state of wholesale crisis. The European Commission 
White Paper on Governance (EC, 2001), contained a chapter on ‘Democra- 
tizing expertise’ which acknowledged the same broad crisis across Europe. 

Risk issues, from the BSE-vCJD fiasco to genetically modified crops, 
food safety crises, nuclear energy, contaminated blood services, hazardous 
wastes and genetic cloning, are the basic fuel and currency of this ramifying 
discourse and its associated institutional initiatives. The greater transparency 
and inclusiveness of these processes has been championed as the route to 
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greater trust and thus more effective governance. Thus, official institutions 
have implicitly echoed Beck’s (1992) account of risk society and reflexive 
modernization, which involved the growth of a new defining public con- 
sciousness of risk, but with growing public alienation from the inability of 
official science to control those risks which it created. However, it is neces- 
sary to examine the extent to which these processes of public involvement 
have addressed the real origins of that widespread public disaffection. This 
requires closer examination of the meanings assumed by the institutional dis- 
courses which are imposed on the public, as well as asking what the origins 
and character of that negative public consciousness may be in the first place. 

Thus it is worth first reviewing how risk and its accompanying critical 
theme, environment, came to prominence in such a way. Further, it is worth 
addressing the implications of this dominant overall language of objective 
reflex — of nature speaking back to our choices and intentions through the 
unanticipated and unintended environmental or other consequences of those 
commitments. Beck (1992: 176) suggested in 1986 that ‘statements on risk are 
the moral statements of scientised society’. More recently, he stated: ‘In risk 
society theory, environmental problems are no longer conceived as external 
problems. Instead they are theorized at the centre of institutions’ (Beck, 2000: 
224). However, elsewhere he has been criticized for giving too realist an 
account of the cultural reflexivity processes produced by these now-uncon- 
trollable natural reactions to our escalating interventions in nature (e.g. Lash, 
1994; Wynne, 1996b; see also Beck, 2000). But his proposals that risk is a 
moral discourse shaped in a scientized culture, and that environmental 
problems are inseparably intertwined with institutional problems of order 
and coherence, hint at a more complex epistemic status to risk and environ- 
mental knowledge. This has not been recognized or addressed in institutional 
responses to public disaffection and environmental critique. Indeed, to the 
extent it has been recognized at all, this non-instrumental, human dimension 
of public disaffection has been lampooned as unfounded in objective reality, 
as purely emotive and irrational, as in urgent need of education; or alterna- 
tively accommodated as legitimate but still intellectually vacuous and thus 
secondary, ethical or trust concerns (Wynne, 2001a). It is not seen to bear at 
all on the very same simple-realist cultural discourse which divides reality so 
rigidly in this way into the objective and the subjective, the real and the 
unreal. 


Risk and Environment as Critique — Reflexive Subjects? 
Both risk and environment are relatively very recent as discursive idioms of 


broad popular critique of technology and its attendant cultures. Ewald (1986) 
and Bernstein (1996) both describe how risk was first imagined as an 
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essentially modern cultural form, and significantly operationalized in early 
mercantile capitalist shipping, where individual losses in rapidly expanding 
global trade became large enough to encourage their socialization in insur- 
ance arrangements. These implied some viable if crude forms of measurement 
and scaling of risk. Apart from natural hazard assessment, a much later, 
separate origin of systematic risk conceptualization was the mid-20th century 
engineering interest in complex technologies such as nuclear and chemical 
plant, or aerospace. Here, probabilistic risk reasoning was crucial for render- 
ing acceptable the worst-case possible dangers of such technologies, because 
the odds of such catastrophic events were calculable as extremely low, 
assuming various design and operational conditions. Risk was defined as the 
product of consequence and probability, thus socially manageable. 

However a crucial, usually unnoticed point about these insurance or 
engineering trajectories of contemporary risk awareness is that they involved 
an essentially clear idea of the object at stake — shipping cargoes with a clear 
market value; later, human life or property, or in engineering an unwanted 
outcome, such as an explosion, toxic release, or collision. Although sociolo- 
gists have described the greater ambiguity of such terms (MacKenzie, 1989; 
Vaughan, 1996), to their specialist practitioners and those they worked for 
the meaning of the issue engaging attention could nevertheless for practical 
purposes be taken as unambiguous, ‘obvious’. The risk concepts, methods 
and measures were refined within private technical debate, but not subjected 
to wider debate about the object deemed to be the source of risk (e.g. a 
nuclear power station), or the unwanted consequences deemed most salient 
to control, or alternatives which might be pursued instead. The normally 
neglected salience of this reduction of open questions of meaning, to matters 
of proportional ‘uncertainty’, is explained below. 

Thus, although in the 1970s risk did become the focal discourse of critique 
and public controversy in domains such as nuclear technology, this began in 
mainly technical critique performed by critical scientists, often ex-insiders, 
capable of disputing the methods and conclusions of complex technical risk 
assessments. However, this kind of critique did not challenge prevailing 
assumptions about the meaning of the constructed object, risk, and thus of the 
issue overall, which was perhaps by default confined to risk. The critique 
mainly followed and reproduced those same basic assumptions and meanings. 

As explained elsewhere (Levidow and Marris, 2001; Wynne et al., 2001), 
lack of institutional self-reflexivity about where such dominant meanings and 
framings come from, what meanings and concerns they leave out, how they 
might vary across society, and how they may need to be altered in response 
to democratic deliberation over them, has also been a major problem for the 
institutions promoting genetically-modified crops and foods. These insti- 
tutions have further embattled themselves by continuing, in the face of 
evident public scepticism, to propagate a monovalent simple-realist discourse 
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in which ‘the risks’, though they may be imprecisely known, have a meaning 
which is taken for granted, not a political-cultural artefact whose meaning 
and definition have been (deliberately or not) constructed. To this cultural 
imagination, to suggest such meanings are constructed would be interpreted 
as saying that the risks are unreal. Moreover, the attendant idolatry of scien- 
tific thought here allows the notion of risk so conceptualized to become the 
assumed objective and universal meaning of the overall public issue, to the 
exclusion or subordination of all other dimensions of meaning with which 
the technology, its driving aims and conditions, and its possible implications, 
may be invested. 

I suggest that this lack of reflection about meanings or framings of issues 
has been inadvertently encouraged by the history of risk, in which original 
objects of risk attention were unambiguously clear to those concerned; and 
also, control of that risk was all that the issue meant to them. This lack of 
primary reflection was thus entrenched even when issues involving risk 
became more hermeneutically contingent and complex — or that neglect of 
this perhaps immanent complexity became more significant. I locate this 
emergent complexity and ambiguity in the last 30 years, when risk attention 
broadened from its insurance and engineering plant focus to escalating 
environmental processes too. 

Corresponding with this problematic lack of institutional reflection as to 
basic meanings, is what I call the cultural reification of risk in late-modern 
society. What does such cultural reification of risk involve? One can identify 
some key elements embedded in the narrative form of the influential history 
of risk by Bernstein (1996). His valid point about the essentially modern 
cultural imagination required for a concept of risk to be meaningful, is: 


The revolutionary idea that defines the boun between modern times and 
the past is the mastery of risk ... a group of thinkers whose remarkable vision 
revealed how to put the future at the service of the present ... by showing the 
world how to understand risk, measure it, and weigh its consequences, 
converted risk-taking into one of the prime catalysts which drive modern 
Western society. (Bernstein, 1996: 1) 


In this narrative, ‘risk’ was there waiting to be discovered, carrying its 
own intrinsic meaning, which the visionaries, through their heroic powers of 
access to the mysteries of Nature, were able to reveal to men of commerce 


and others who could then drive the economic, cultural and technological 


revolution of modernity: 


By defining a rational process of risk-taking, these innovators provided the 
missing ingredient that has propelled science and enterprise into the world of 
speed, power, instant communication and sophisticated finance that marks our 
age. Their discoveries about the nature of ak . « lie at the core of our modern 
market economy that nations around the world are hastening to join. 
(Bernstein, 1996: 2; emphasis added) 
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We can note from this account of risk how an implicit normative frame- 
work and a claim of control are advanced as defining features of this new state 
of enlightenment. It is this scientific risk discourse which gives total control 
of ‘the future at the service of the present’, the implication being that risk 
analysis identifies and domesticates all significant future consequences of the 
relevant actions. In this way ignorance and unanticipated consequences — lack 
of control — lying beyond the reach of existing scientific knowledge, thus 
potentially embarrassing in future to risk assessment, are seamlessly deleted. 
Risk is thus assumed to define the full sphere of conceivable meaning for con- 
sidering new technologies and their implications, and science reveals this 
independent meaning. 

This is the prevalent epistemic understanding of risk and risk knowledge 
— that they are not constructed meanings, but objectively given ones. 
Moreover, they exhaustively define the objective meaning of the public issues 
of technology. 

A striking contemporary resonance is to be found between this scholarly 
understanding of risk, and the predominant understanding of the domain of 
lack of control, or ignorance, exposed by Grove-White (2001) in an exchange 
with the chair of a key UK government scientific advisory committee. As a 
member of the UK Agriculture and Environment Biotechnology Com- 
mission, Grove-White was questioning the institutional scientist at a public 
hearing. The relevant passage was as follows (Grove-White, 2001: 471): 


[Grove-White, GW]: Do you think people are reasonable to have concerns 
about possible ‘unknown unknowns’ where GM plants are concerned? 


[Scientist]: Which unknowns? 

[G-W]: That's precisely the point. They aren't possible to specify in advance. 
Possibly they could be surprises arising from unforeseen synergistic effects, or 
from unanticipated social interventions. All people have to go on is analogous 
experience with other technologies .... 


[ Scientist]: I’m afraid it’s impossible for me to respond unless you can give me 
a clear indication of the unknowns you are speaking about. 


[G-W]: In that case don’t you think you should add health warnings to the 


advice you're giving ministers, indicating that there may be “unknown 
unknowns’ which you can't address? 


[ Scientist]: No, as scientists, we have to be specific. We can’t proceed on the 
basis of imaginings from some fevered brow... 


This nicely delineates the dominant, entrenched, cultural-institutional 
mind-set in which any consequence that may lie outside prevailing scientific 
risk-knowledge cannot be described — by definition, because it is a matter 
of scientific ignorance — and cannot therefore be given any standing, even 
as a general category, of which there are many real, costly, examples. 
Responsibility for such possible effects is thus pre-empted and externalized, 
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and anyone who might wish to refer to their relevance suffers from “a fevered 
brow”. The public meaning of the issue is thus very tightly confined to what 
we can control, practically or intellectually, with the institutionalized dis- 
course of risk. Bernstein's historical celebration of scientific risk's role in 
permitting the modern technological nirvana of control, has manifestly con- 
structed the meaning of risk by limiting it to “what we can specify, predict 
and control now” and then assuming this meaning as the legitimate public 
meaning. Grove-White's suggestion, derived from academic research on 
public attitudes (Grove-White et al., 1997; Wynne et al., 2001), that the public 
may have different meanings which would address the implications of in- 
determinacy and lack of control (for example by being more rigorous in 
questioning original aims, purposes, controlling interests and conditions), 
was simply unimaginable to a modern institutional scientific actor, who 
seemed unwittingly to reflect identical cultural habits to those of Bernstein. 
Thus the forms of institutionalization of risk have not just reduced the 
scope of instrumental attention — they have also produced a kind of 
hermeneutic sanitization, deleting any other public meanings which are not 
subsumable to this one-dimensional realist risk framework. For the sake of 
democracy, not only instrumental effectiveness, 1 suggest that the epistemo- 
logical ambiguity — implicit multivalency — of ‘realist’ environmental and risk 
claims, as key parts of the critique of modern scientific and technological 
culture, has to be recognized as essential, instead of being purified and 
deleted. In various technological and environmental issues ranging from 
nuclear power (Wynne, 1982) to GM organisms, global climate change and 
sustainable development (Irwin, 2001; Macnaghten et al., 1996), this simple- 
realist institutional discourse and its implicit meanings have been presump- 
tively and rigidly imposed on the issues, and on those involved, with 
damaging effects on public identification with those same institutions 
supposed to be representing the public interest. Through all such issues, ever 
since the earliest years of expressed public concerns about nuclear tech- 
nology, clearly defined human issues and meanings have pervaded and 
inspired those “environmental” concerns, not as dishonest or misconceived 
‘hidden agendas’ (as they have been caricatured, if recognized) but as authen- 
tic dimensions of public meaning — of what is understood to be at stake. Yet 
the sovereign institutional discourses have systematically deleted them, and 
the very condition of ambiguity, from sight, while perversely thereby 
imposing their own normative but unacknowledged human visions. 


Conclusions 


The environmental and risk critiques of the last 25 years or more, and their 
substantive resonances in the growing mood of public scepticism, have been 
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critiques, not just of modern technology as conventionally understood, but 
of its constitutive institutions which are supposed to be the guardians of the 
public interest in matters of science and technology. This already indicates 
the essential ambiguity, or openness of meaning, of those issues — not as a 
default of objective clarity, but as a reflection of a complex relationship 
between nature and humans. These critical movements were intended to be 
a main avenue for the subjection of scientific and technological innovation to 
more effective forms of democratic debate and influence. They have been 
infused with urgent warnings of environmental extinction, or mutually 
assured nuclear annihilation; but as the examples given before show (see also 
Welsh and McKechnie, 2002), even the most ostensibly scientific environ- 
mental or risk knowledge, in the very act of calling itself such, embodies 
implicit reference to human questions as well as natural ones. The realist dis- 
course thus overlies unstated human contingencies, and questions of 
meaning-ambiguity. 

Moreover, since the reflexive turn in the humanities and social sciences, 
it has become impossible to ignore the ways in which propositional state- 
ments about the environment, risks or technologies, be these critical or not, 
embody and project tacit performance of corresponding models of the 
human subject, that is, of human culture-in-the-making. If one believes that 
the environmental and risk problems associated with late-modern scientific 
and technological culture, which have been so extensively analysed and 
debated over the last 30 or so years, are more than just technical problems, 
but also pose radical challenges to us moderns as human subjects, and to what 
our culture assumes as constituents of modern cultural identity, then we 
cannot ignore these self-reflexive public issues buried in our discourses. (A 
slightly less-instrumental argument for the same conclusion is that these 
questions need to be aired for reasons of our humanity, whatever may happen 
to our chances of biological survival.) This is true whether we are talking of 
‘real-world’ political discourses, or ‘ivory-tower’ academic ones. In this 
spirit, a critical, public ‘political economy of the human subject’ is called for, 
akin to the kind of agenda suggested by Rose (1999), though connected more 
directly to a human archaeology (Darier, 1999; Foucault, 1970) of ostensibly 
objective discourses of environment and risk also. 

This article has attempted to review some of the less obvious ways in 
which the hope has been undermined of more democratic and environmen- 
tally sustainable forms of influence over science and technology as cultural, 
not only material, programmes. The positive notions have been articulated, 
that reflexive societal processes of ‘self-critique’ of our dominant modern 
instrumental culture have been induced inter alia through ‘green’ critiques 
(Beck, 1992; Beck et al., 1994), and the different idea that self-reflexive aware- 
ness, as a supposed intrinsic property of modern scientific culture, has 
diffused into popular awareness, thus universalizing this self-reflexive 
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capacity (Giddens, 1994). I want to suggest (Wynne, 1996b) that these real 
developments are severely compromised by the extent to which that 
dominant culture reinvents and extends its unreflexive founding commit- 
ments in the face of such critique and public disaffection; and also by the way 
much of that critique projects itself in the same basic terms. 

I therefore suggest that much of this potential self-reflexivity has been 
diverted into the intense, but radically reduced, arena of simple-realist 
argument over the reality or scale (or precise causes) of diverse threats to our 
security from technology’s consequences, leaving aside the greater issues of 
what the proper human meanings, conditions, limits, and purposes of scien- 
tific and technological innovation should be. It cannot be assumed that insti- 
tutionalized realist forms of public discourse can facilitate the (perhaps 
oblique) articulation of those inevitably less precise, less explicit but crucial 
dimensions without suffocating them in the process. It remains to be seen 
whether appropriate institutional change, and appropriately focused con- 
frontation, could induce a more flexible, complex and capacious form of 
(necessarily) realist public discourse. 

In particular I want to propose that the definitive modern focus of public 
discourse on the theme of risk and insecurity alone, as if this were the uni- 
versal natural meaning of the public issues involved over new sciences and 
technologies, is a key obstacle to any democratic impetus. The effortless 
cultural-institutional reification of risk is an essential factor in this seamless 
reduction of public meaning, and this institutional process seems to intensify 
rather than abate. The responsibility of SSK is to prise open these scientific, 
risk and environment-consequences cultures, so as to invite democratic entry. 
Exposing the underlying ambiguity of such discourses is crucial to that 
project. This does not deny reality, but engages with a more complex, inde- 
terminate, human-natural reality in the making. It is the simple-realist 
outlook, whether political or academic, which is in denial of essential dimen- 
sions of reality — in that sense, anti-realist. 

Only a false reductionism can read constructivist accounts of the social 
construction of environmental risks knowledge as claims that those risks 
‘therefore’ do not exist, or that natural reality ‘therefore’ plays no role in pro- 
ducing the knowledge. Constructivist environmental and risk SSK is also 
necessarily realist, though the reality to which constructivist understanding 
refers is: 


a natural-social-artefactual hybrid; 
contingent (ultimately in those classifications themselves, too); 
unfinished, always in the making; and 


forever incompletely represented. 


This awareness would entail a more complex and contingent (construc- 


tive-)realist public discourse if more widely established. In breaking down 
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the public denial of lack of control which, despite the growing emphasis on 
‘uncertainty’, is still a central feature of the dominant institutional culture, 
this would automatically render this culture more democratic, and its science 
and technology more robust (Nowotny et al., 2001). A key to that broaden- 
ing would be recognition of the cultural reification of risk which has become 
a defining feature of this contemporary institutional culture. 

As I have already suggested, the dearth of any public epistemic debate 
around purposes rather than consequences, not only of technology but of 
scientific knowledge itself, would seem to suggest that reflexive moderniz- 
ation as a genuinely reflexive focus on exposing and collectively deliberating 
our own culture’s ‘naturalized’ and constitutive human contingencies is at 
best exaggerated, at worst a delusion. This could never be an uncompromised 
cultural reflexivity, since that would be a contradiction in terms; but this does 
not mean that it needs to be as crippled as it is now. This struggle must also 
be recognized as an issue of power, resistance and responsibility, and of insti- 
tutional change. So long as simple-realist cultural blinkers are allowed to 
restrict our focus to questions of consequences, we will continue to await the 
social invention of a democratic reflexive politics of innovation that might 
render technology humanly and environmentally sustaining. 

Finally, it can be noted that the sociological debates about technology, 
risk, public alienation and reflexive modernization have all tended towards a 
rather modern western, developed-world cultural parochialism. The cultural 
blinders and conflicts involved in what is still seen by institutions in late- 
modern society as ‘public misunderstanding of science’ and incipient, often 
rampant public irrationality, are increasingly seen to be convergent with 
those identified by anthropologists over the global presumptions of that same 
western scientific modernizing culture (Hobart, 1993; Leach and Mearns, 
1997; Scoones, 1999; Robbins, 1998; Scott, 1998). These parallels deserve 
more considered attention, especially in the context of further globalization 
and new social movements which are attempting better to integrate indigen- 
ous cultural qualities and human rights commitments with conventional 
modern discourses of environment and risk, and with richer, more compas- 


sionate notions of global responsibility, solidarity and citizenship. 
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changement social, culturel et économique, on l'aborde encore essentiellement 
par le biais d’un déterminisme technologique. Le présent article se penche sur 
le développement en sociologie des études de la science et de la technologie 
(EST) et sur la façon dont elles critiquent ce point de vue généralement admis. 
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Y figure un compte-rendu des principaux concepts informant leur approche 
spécifique: la technologie est un produit socio-technique, coulé au moule de 
certaines conditions de création et d'utilisation; et société et technologie ne 
sont pas deux sphères distinctes mais des constituants l’une de l’autre. Les EST 
apportent ainsi une dimension importante, qui faisait défaut dans la théorie 
sociale récente: une sensibilité au caractère matériel des rapports sociaux, et au 
pouvoir des objets. Enfin, l’article explore la contribution des spécialistes du 
genre et de la technologie aux EST et à la théorie féministe. Malgré leur extra- 
ordinaire diversité, les approches de ce domaine de théorie et de recherche 
constituent un apport incontournable et convergent vers des perceptions 
importantes et productives, qui promettent d’apporter une contribution sig- 
nificative aux débats publics du 21e siècle. 


Judy Wajcman 
Presentando el cambio tecnológico: el reto hacia la teoría social 


La tecnología es central en las teorías contemporaneas de cambios sociales, 
culturales y económicos, sin embargo su tratamiento es todavía predominan- 
temente uno de los determinismos tecnológicos. Este artículo examina el 
desarrollo de los estudios sociales de las ciencias y tecnología (ESCT) y su 
crítica de ésta posición dominante. Provee una cuenta de los conceptos prin- 
cipales que informan el area, la cual enfatiza que la tecnología es un producto 
socio-técnico, modelado por las condiciones de su creación y uso. La tec- 
nología y la sociedad, en vez de ser esferas separadas, son mutuamente con- 
stituidas. En esta manera, ESCT añade una dimensión importante que ha sido 
ausente en la reciente teoría social, una que es sensible a la materialidad de las 
relaciones sociales y el poder de los objetos. Finalmente, el artículo explora 
la contribución de académicos de género y tecnología a ambos, ESCT y 
teorías feministas. Por toda la diversidad que se puede encuentra en éste 
campo, lo que ha surgido es un legado poderoso en teoría e investigación con 
productiva convergencia en importante decernimiento, los cuales prometen 
hacer una importante contribución en los debates públicos en el siglo 21. 


Saskia Sassen 
Towards a Sociology of Information Technology 


There is a strong tendency in the social sciences to understand and concep- 
tualize the new information technologies in terms of their technical proper- 
ties and to construct the relation to the sociological world as one of 
applications and impacts. Less work has gone into developing analytic 
categories that allow us to capture the complex imbrications of technology 
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and society. This article addresses two particular aspects of this challenge 
through two organizing efforts. First, understanding the place of these new 
technologies from a sociological perspective requires avoiding a purely 
technological interpretation and recognizing the embeddedness and the 
variable outcomes of these technologies for different social orders. These 
technologies can indeed be constitutive of new social dynamics, but they can 
also be derivative or merely reproduce older conditions. Second, such an 
effort will, in turn, call for categories that capture what are now often con- 
ceived of as contradictory, or mutually exclusive, attributes. The article 
examines these two aspects by focusing on three analytic issues for sociology: 
the embeddedness of the new technologies, the complex interactions between 
the digital and the material world, and the mediating cultures that organize 
the relation between these technologies and users. 


Keywords: embeddedness, mediating cultures, networks, scaling 


Saskia Sassen 
Vers une sociologie de la technologie de l'information 


Il existe dans les sciences sociales une forte tendance à comprendre et à con- 
ceptualiser les nouvelles technologies de l'information selon leurs propriétés 
techniques et 4 concevoir en terme d’applications et d'impacts leur rapport 
au monde sociologique. Restent rares les efforts pour établir des catégories 
analytiques qui nous permettent de saisir les imbrications complexes de la 
technologie et de la société. Afin de traiter deux aspects particuliers de ce défi 
en matiére de conceptualisation, le présent article entreprend deux efforts 
d'organisation. Tout d’abord, pour aborder la question dans une perspective 
sociologique, il faut éviter une interprétation purement technologique et 
reconnaitre que les nouvelles technologies ont une inhérence et des résultats 
propres à l’ordre social où elles apparaissent; elles peuvent effectivement 
donner naissance à de nouvelles dynamiques sociales, mais aussi dériver de 
conditions préexistantes, voire se contenter de les reproduire. De cet effort 
découle ensuite la nécessité d'établir des catégories où trouvent leur place des 
attributs présentement conçus comme contradictoires ou s’excluant 
mutuellement. L'article traite de ces deux efforts en s’attachant à trois diffi- 
cultés analytiques pour la sociologie: l’inhérence à une société des nouvelles 
technologies, les interactions complexes entre le numérique et le monde 
matériel et, enfin, les cultures qui jouent le rôle d’intermédiaire et organisent 
le rapport entre ces technologies et les utilisateurs. 
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Saskia Sassen 
Hacia la sociología de la tecnología de información 


Hay una gran tendencia en las ciencias sociales para entender y conceptualizar 
las nuevas tecnologías de información en términos de sus propiedades 
técnicas y de construir la relación hacia el mundo sociológico como una de 
las aplicaciones e impactos. Menos trabajo ha ido hacia el desarrollo de cate- 
gorias analíticas que nos permiten capturar las complejas imbricaciones de la 
tecnología y la sociedad. Este artículo trata dos aspectos particulares de este 
reto a traves de dos esfuerzos organizadores. Primero, entendiendo el lugar 
de estas nuevas tecnologías desde una perspectiva sociológica requiere evitar 
una interpretación puramente tecnológica y reconocer el encajamiento y los 
variables resultados de estas tecnologías para diferentes Órdenes sociales. 
Estas tecnologías pueden, verdaderamente ser constitutivo de las nuevas 
dinamicas sociales, pero ellas pueden también ser derivadas o simplemente 
reproducir condiciones antiguas. Segundo, tal esfuerzo hara, en torno, un 
llamado por categorias que capturan lo que ahora frecuentemente es concev- 
ido como contradictorio, atributos mutuos o exclusivos. El artículo examina 
estos dos aspectos enfocándose en tres asuntos analíticos para la sociología: 
el encajamiento de las nuevas tecnologías, la compleja interacción entre el 
mundo material y digital, y las culturas mediantes que organizan la relación 
entre entre estas tecnologías y sus usuarios. 


Karin Knorr Cetina and Urs Bruegger 
Inhabiting Technology: The Global Lifeform of Financial Markets 


This paper focuses on institutional currency transactions as a global lifeform 
that inhabits technology during waking hours, is distributed across the three 
major time zones, and is nonetheless centered in and on itself — the lifeform 
constituted by the respective markets and participants in them. We argue that 
distribution and centering are not at odds with each other in the lifeform of 
these markets; that notions of interactions and networks embracing all social 
domains give short shrift to the actual realization of the networks — as centered 
post-network spheres at odds with the idea of distantiated units or nodes con- 
nected only by business linkages and social relationships. The paper also 
submits that the notion of technology as an external artifact or infrastructure 
carrying information flows distracts from the world-constitutive role of a 
particular component of this technology, the screen, and “appresentational” 
work of traders and a secondary information supply economy that create this 
world. 


Keywords: currency trading, screen worlds, sociology of finance, trading 
technologies 
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Karin Knorr Cetina et Urs Bruegger 
Habitant la technologie: la forme de vie globale des marchés 
financiers 


Le présent article s’attache aux transactions institutionnelles de devises 
comme forme de vie globale habitant la technologie durant les heures de 
veille, étalée sur trois fuseaux horaires principaux et pourtant centrée sur elle- 
méme en tant que forme de vie constituée par les marchés respectifs et les 
participants qui s’y trouvent. Nous avançons que l’étalement et le centrage 
ne sont pas en opposition dans la forme de vie des dits marchés, que les 
notions d'interactions et de réseaux englobant tous les domaines sociaux 
s’encombrent peu de la réalisation de tels réseaux — en tant que sphères 
centrées d’après réseau, en opposition à l’idée d’unités distanciées ou de 
nœuds que relieraient uniquement des liens d’affaires et des rapports sociaux. 
L'article avance également l’idée que la notion de technologie comme artéfact 
externe ou comme infrastructure porteuse de courants d’information distrait 
du rôle de constitution de monde que joue un élément particulier de la tech- 
nologie, Pécran, ainsi que du travail ‘aprésentationnel’ des négociateurs et de 
l’économie d’offre d’information secondaire qui créent ce monde. 


Karin Knorr Cetina y Urs Bruegger 
Habitando en la peste la forma de vida global de 


mercados financieros 


Este articulo se centra en las transacciones monetarias entre instituciones 
como una forma de vida global inherente a la tecnologia durante el horario 
laboral. Esta forma de vida global está distribuida a ravés de las tres mayores 
zonas horarias y sin embargo centrada en sí misma, es decir centrada en la 
forma de vida constituida por los mercados respectivos así como en sus 
participantes. Sugerimos que la distribución y situación no se encuentran en 
conflicto en la forma de vida de estos mercados. Proponemos que la noción 
de interacciones y de redes que abarcan todos los dominios sociales descarta 
la forma actual de realización de redes. Estas estructuras centradas en post- 
redes (forma actual de realización de redes) contrastan con la idea de unidades 
o nodos distanciados conectados únicamente por vínculos sociales y 
económicos. Este artículo también propone que la noción de tecnología como 
un artefacto externo o infraestructura que transporta flujos de información 
distrae del papel constituyente de un componente particular de esta tec- 
nología: la pantalla. Así mismo distrae también de los logros “apresenta- 
cionales” de los traders y de una fuente secundaria de información económica 
que conjuntamente crean este mundo. 
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Robin Mansell 
From Digital Divides to Digital Entitlements in Knowledge 
Societies 


This paper critically examines current constructions of the causes, conse- 
quences and appropriate actions to reduce the so-called ‘digital divide’. 
Drawing upon discussions that have occurred in a number of intergovern- 
mental forums, the analysis illustrates the limitations of policy debates that 
focus primarily on issues of access, affordability and capabilities and skills for 
employability in industry. An alternative framework for assessing the unfold- 
ing relation between the new media and society is developed drawing on 
Amartya Sen’s concept of capabilities. This is applied to demonstrate the need 
for a shift in the emphasis of social science analysis away from digital divide 
issues and towards the potential for the new media to be configured in ways 
that could enable the majority of people to strengthen their abilities to make 
choices about how they wish to live their lives. As new media permeate global 
social networks more intensively, it is argued that a rights-based approach to 
new media policy is essential and that this must be based upon assessments 
of people’s entitlements in emerging knowledge societies. 


Keywords: digital divide, globalization, internet services 


Robin Mansell 
Du fossé numérique au droit au numérique dans les sociétés 
fondées sur le savoir 


Le présent article adopte une approche critique de la conceptualisation 
courante des raisons, des suites et des manières de remédier à ce que l’on 
qualifie de ‘fossé numérique’. A partir de discussions ayant eu lieu dans divers 
forums intergouvernementaux, l’analyse illustre les limites de débats sur les 
politiques qui tournent essentiellement autour de questions d’accès, de coût 
abordable ou de capacités et d’habiletés nécessaires pour être employable dans 
le secteur. Intervient ensuite la construction d’un cadre de référence différent 
pour évaluer l’évolution des rapports entre les nouveaux médias et la société, 
cadre faisant appel au concept de capacités d’Amartya Sen. La nouvelle 
optique est alors appliquée pour démontrer que les sociologues doivent, dans 
leur analyse, se détourner des questions liées au fossé numérique et explorer 
plutôt la possibilité de configurer les nouveaux médias de façons susceptibles 
de permettre à une majorité de personnes de renforcer leur capacité à choisir 
comment vivre leur vie. Vu infiltration croissante des nouveaux médias dans 
les réseaux sociaux mondiaux, l’article avance qu'il est vital d’adopter en 
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matiére de politiques ayant trait aux nouveaux médias une approche basée sur 
les droits, approche nécessairement étayée par une évaluation des droits des 
personnes dans les sociétés émergeantes fondées sur le savoir. 


Robin Mansell 
Desde la división digital a los derechos digitales en sociedades 
de conocimiento 


Este artículo examina críticamente las actuales construcciones de las causas, 
consecuencias y acciones apropiadas para reducir la llamada “división digital”. 
Tomando de discusiones que han ocurrido en un número de forums intergu- 
bernamentales, el análisis muestra las limitaciones del programa de debates 
que se enfoca primordialmente en asuntos de acceso, suministro, y capaci- 
dades de habilidades para ser empleado en la industria. Una alternativa para 
enmarcar la evaluación de la relación resultante entre nueva media y la 
sociedad es desarrollada atrayendo el concepto de Amartya Sen sobre capaci- 
dades. Este es aplicado para demostrar la necesidad por un cámbio en el 
enfasis del análisis de las ciencias sociales alejado de asuntos sobre división 
digital y hacia el potencial de la nueva media de ser configurada de manera 
que le permita a la mayoría de la gente fortalecer sus habilidades de hacer 
decisiones sobre como desean vivir sus vidas. Al tiempo que la nueva media 
penetra redes sociales globales más intensamente, se ha argumentado que la 
aproximación basada en derechos del sistema de la nueva media es esencial y 
que ésta debe ser basada sobre la evaluación de los derechos de individuos en 
nuevas sociedades de conocimiento. 


Govind Kelkar and Dev Nathan 
Gender Relations and Technological Change in Asia 


In the post-colonial world of the last 50 years in Asia, one broad conclusion 
can be stated: overall women have advanced in search of more equal gender 
relations in most of the continent. The challenges to patriarchy are increas- 
ing and patriarchy is weakening. This article examines how advances in infor- 
mation technologies have the potential to change the organization of work in 
Asia, especially in the areas of gender relations and cultural ceilings. Our 
major questions are: how are women affecting and have been affected by 
these wide-ranging technological advances? How do we understand the 
ongoing contradiction of development policy — being efficient and produc- 
tive as well as pursuing social and gender equality and sustainable human 
development? While the new information technologies in manufacturing, 
services and communications hold great promise for dissolving old bases of 
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discrimination, the potential of these technologies for decentralized and more 
humane development, with participatory political structures, has yet to be 
realized because of continuing patriarchal relations and the domination of 
accumulation over development goals. 


Keywords: globalization and technology, technology and cultural ceilings, 
telecommunications and culture, village payphones 


Govind Kelkar et Dev Nathan 


Relations entre les sexes et changement technologique en Asis 


Dans le monde post-colonial des 50 derniéres années en Asie, il est possible 
d’énoncer une conclusion générale: dans l’ensemble, dans la plus grande 
partie du continent, les femmes ont progressé dans leur quéte de rapports plus 
égaux entre les sexes. Plus le temps passe, plus le patriarcat est remis en 
question et plus il s’affaiblit. Le présent article examine la façon dont les tech- 
nologies de l'information sont susceptibles de changer l’organisation du 
travail en Asie, notamment dans le domaine des rapports entre les sexes et 
dans celui des plafonds culturels. Nous voulons surtout savoir ce qui suit: 
comment les femmes influencent ces progrés technologiques de grande 
portée et comment ont-elles été influencées par eux; comment comprendre la 
contradiction que porte en soi une politique favorable au développement — 
étre efficace et produire, d’une part; rechercher une plus grande égalité dans 
la société et entre les sexes, et assurer un développement humain durable, 
d'autre part. Les nouvelles technologies de l'information promettent 
beaucoup pour dissoudre les anciennes bases de discrimination, dans les 
industries manufacturiéres, les services et les communications. Mais leur 
capacité á entrainer un développement décentralisé et plus humain, avec des 
structures politiques participatives, reste 4 réaliser, étant donné le maintien de 
rapports patriarcaux et le fait que l’accumulation prend le pas sur une finalité 
de développement. 


Govind Kelkar y Dev Nathan 
Relaciones de género y cambio tecnológico en Asia 


En el mundo post-colonial de los últimos 50 años en Asia, se puede concluir 
que: las mujeres en general han avanzado en la busqueda de relaciones de 
género más equilibradas en éste continente. Los retos hacia las patriarquías 
están incrementando y la patriarquía en sí se está debilitando. Este artículo 
examina como avances en información tecnológica tienen el potencial para 
cambiar la organización de trabajo en Asia, especialmente en las áreas de 
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relaciones de género y techos culturales. Nuestras mayores preguntas son: 
¿Cómo están las mujeres afectando y cómo han sido afectadas por estos avances 
tecnológicos tan ámplios? ¿Cómo entendemos la contradicción persistente de 
los desarrollos de programas — siendo eficiente y productivo, también como 
procurar la igualidad social y de género y desarrollo humano sostenible? 
Mientras la nueva información tecnológica en la fabricación, servicios y 
comunicaciones posee una gran promesa para disolver antiguas tecnologías 
para descentralizar y desarrollo más humano, con estructuras participativas 
políticas, tiene todavía que realizarse, por la continuación de relaciones 
patriarcales, y la dominación de acumulación sobre metas desarrolladas. 


Andrew Webster 
Innovative Health Technologies and the Social: Redefining 
Health, Medicine and the Body 


This paper explores the growth and social implications of what are regarded 
as highly innovative technologies in health. Conventional medical sociology 
and the sociology of health have had a very uneven engagement with tech- 
nology, apart from sustained feminist critique of reproductive technologies. 
More recent analyses developed within the sociology of the body and 
especially i in science and technology studies (STS) have provided new insights 
into the meaning of health, illness and disease and the way these are mediated 
by and changed through technological development. Through an examin- 
ation of recent work the paper argues that current sociological analysis points 
towards a qualitative shift in the relation between innovative health tech- 
nologies (IHTs), the body, identity and wider social processes. These changes 
are especially linked to two increasingly related IHTs — genetics and infor- 
matics — and the ways that they reconfigure the social boundaries between 
the ‘biological’ and the ‘social’ and so between medicine and society. The 
paper concludes by discussing the implications for the future research agenda 
within STS, especially in terms of the relationship between the social and the 
technical. 


Keywords: body, change, health technologies, innovation 
Andrew Webster 
Le social et les technologies de santé innovatrices: redéfinir la 


santé, la médecine et le corps 


Cet article présente l’évolution et les implications sociales sur ce qui est con- 
sidéré comme étant la pointe de l'innovation des technologies dans le 
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domaine de la santé. A part la critique féministe soutenue des technologies 
reproductives, la sociologie médicale conventionnelle et la sociologie de la 
santé ont eu un engagement très irrégulier envers la technologie.Des analyses 
plus récentes en sociologie du corps humain et particulièrement dans les 
études de science et technologie (EST) ont fourni de nouvelles visions dans 
la signification des concepts de santé, maladie et épidémie; ainsi qu’une 
nouvelle perception dans la façon dont ces concepts sont diffusés et modifiés 
grâce au développement technologique. Au travers de recherches récentes, 
Particle démontre que les analyses sociologiques actuelles tendent vers un 
changement qualitatif dans la relation entre la technologie de recherche 
innovatrice (TRI), le corps humain, l'identité et des processus sociaux de plus 
ample envergure.Ces idées sont étudiées au travers de deux TRIs de plus en 
plus liées — la génétique et l'informatique — et des façons dont elles retracent 
les limites sociales entre la nature et la culture. La conclusion de Particle 
examine les implications pour lagenda des prochaines recherches au sein des 
EST, particulièrement afin d’établir une théorie sur les relations entre le social 
et le technique. 


Andrew Webster 
Tecnologias innovadoras de salud y lo social: redefiniendo 
salud, medicina y el cuerpo 


Este trabajo explora el crecimiento y las implicaciones sociales de lo que se 
refiere a tecnologias altamente innovadoras en salud. Sociologia convencional 
médica y sociología de la salud han tenido un relación distante con la tec- 
nología, con excepción de la crítica feminista sostenido sobre tecnologías 
reproductivas. Análisis más recientes desarrollados dentro del cuerpo de 
conocimiento de sociología y especialmente en estudios de ciencia y tec- 
nología (ECT) han producido claves del significado de salud y enfermedad y 
la manera en que éstos son convertidos y transformados por el desarrollo tec- 
nológico. Mediante un revisión de estudios recientes, este trabajo presenta 
cómo los análisis sociológicos actuales apuntan hacia un cambio cualitativo 
en la relación entre tecnologías innovadoras de salud (TIS), el cuerpo, la iden- 
tidad y los procesos sociales. Las ideas son examinadas a través de dos TIS 
estrechamente relacionadas, genética e informática, y las maneras que éstas 
reconfiguran las fronteras sociales entre la naturaleza y la cultura. El trabajo 
concluye discutiendo las implicaciones de futuro de la agenda de investi- 
gación en ECT, especialmente en términos de dar teorías sobre la relación 
entre lo social y lo tecnológico. 
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Brian Wynne 
Risk and Environment as Legitimatory Discourses of Technology: 
Reflexivity Inside Out? 


Risk and environmental discourses have usually been regarded as critical, in 
the sense that they are the substantive focus of critical reflexive processes dis- 
cussed under the rubric of the risk society, reflexive modernization and other 
theories of late-modern cultural politics and change. The forces of power 
which shape new technological trajectories have encountered some of their 
most effective criticism in the form of environmental risk critique and 
feminist critique. However, even environmental risk discourses have been 
fundamentally shaped by an assumption that any uncertainties which risk 
assessments might show will be resolvable by more science. The basic dis- 
course of modern science and technology policy — that even if predictive 
control is not yet fully in our grasp, it soon will be — is not challenged by the 
cultural focus on risk. Indeed, the recent emphasis on rendering risk and 
regulatory science more accountable, inclusive and transparent, actually 
diverts attention from the more difficult upstream arena of rendering inno- 
vation-oriented science more democratically accountable. In key respects, 
prevailing risk and environmental discourses can be seen to act by default as 
covers, and thus legitimators, of existing privileged forces driving techno- 
logical innovation trajectories. 


Keywords: ambiguity, environment, implicit representation, reflexivity, risk 


Brian Wynne 
Le risque et l’environnement comme discours légitimant la 
technologie: une réflexivité à l'envers? 


On considère généralement comme critiques les discours sur le risque et 
l’environnement, dans la mesure où ils constituent la focalisation substantielle 
de processus de réflexion critique tombant sous la rubrique de la société du 
risque, de la modernisation réflexive et d’autres théories de la culture poli- 
tique et du changement, propres aux derniers temps de la modernité. La 
critique du risque en matière d’environnement et la critique féministe ont 
dressé certains des obstacles les plus efficaces rencontrés par le pouvoir dont 
les forces déterminent les nouvelles voies empruntées par la technologie. Et, 
pourtant, même les discours sur le risque en matière d’environnement sont 
informés par l’assomption fondamentale que toute incertitude présente en 
matière d'évaluation du risque sera résolue par plus de science. Le discours 
de base de la science moderne et de la politique en matière de technologie — 
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que, méme si le contréle par les prédictions nous échappe encore, ce n’est pas 
pour longtemps — n’est pas remis en question par l'accent culturel sur le 
risque. À vrai dire, l’insistance récente sur la nécessité d’améliorer la respon- 
sabilité, le caractére inclusif et la transparence de la science du risque et de la 
réglementation détourne en fait l'attention qu'il conviendrait d'attacher aux 
questions plus difficiles qui se posent en amont: comment obtenir que la 
science tournée vers l'innovation rende des comptes de façon démocratique? 
Par certains aspects-clefs, il est possible d’estimer que les discours actuels sur 
le risque et l’environnement fonctionnent par défaut comme couvertures, et ' 
donc légitimations, des forces privilégiées existantes qui déterminent les voies 
empruntées par l'innovation technologique. | 


Brian Wynne 
Riesgo y ambiente como discursos de tecnología legítima: 
reflexividad de adentro hacia afuera? 


Discursos acerca de riesgos y de medio ambiente usualmente han sido 
mirados como algo crítico, en el sentido que tienen un enfoque substantivo 
de procesos critico-reflexivos, discutidos bajo la sociedad en peligro, reflex- 
iva modernización y otras recientes teorías modernas de políticas culturales 
y de cambio. Las poderosas fuerzas que modelan las nuevas trayectorias tec- 
nológicas han encontrado algunos de sus más efectivos critisismos en la forma 
de crítica de riesgo ambiental y críticas feministas. De todas maneras, los dis- 
cursos sobre riesgos ambientales han sido fundamentalmente modelados por ` 
una suposición que cualquier inseguridad que arriesgue evaluaciones, puede 

` mostrar seran solucionadas con más ciencia. El discurso básico de ciencias 
modernas y normas tecnológicas — que aún cuando haya control predictivo 
no este completamente entendido hasta ahora, pronto será — no es desafiado 
por el foco cultural sobre riesgo. Verdaderamente, el enfoque reciente en 
mostrar riesgo y ciencias reguladoras más responsables, incluyente y trans- 
parente, de hecho desvía la atención del más dificil encumbrado territorio 
donde mostrar ciencias orientadas a la innovación mas democraticamente 
Justificable. En aspectos claves, prevaliente riesgo y discursos ambientales 
pueden ser vistos en actos de omisión como encubrimientos, y estos legiti- 
madores, de existentes fuerzas priviligiadas impulsando la innovación de 
trayectorias tecnológicas. 
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